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Book the Third. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘WHO ARE MY PARENTS ?” 


‘WHO are my parents?’ exclaims 
Louisa Reymond that evening, 
when all the guests have departed, 
and she is at last free to ponder 
over the events of the day alone in 
her room, while she is supposed to 
be dressing for dinner. 

‘Who are my parents?’ Often 
and often has she put this mo- 
mentous question to herself, but 
never perhaps with so much anx- 
iety and anguish as this evening. 
The words of Rupert Cassilis have 
shown her a glimpse of the outside 
world; she has many a time 
thought that people must find it 
Strange that her real name and 
position should be unknown, but 
never before has she actually heard 
what the world really thinks about 
it; and now that she has heard it, 
and from the lips of 1 man whom 
she looks upon as one of her sin- 
cerest friends, she can think of 
nothing else, and her soul is filled 
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with mortification and wounded 
pride. 

Lady Rollingford has no right, 
she thinks, to hide from her her 
name and origin. Who she really 
is she hardly dares to imagine ; 
some peasant-woman’s girl, a child 
of sin perhaps! Yet to know the 
worst were better than this uncer- 
tainty. How can she ever hope 
to marry if she has not a name ta 
sign in a marriage certificate? Of 
course as Lady Rollingford’s adopt- 
ed daughter every one respects 
her, and is kind and considerate 
towards her; but she feels that this 
respect, this kindness, and this con- 
sideration, however genuine, are at 
best but well-meant charity, that 
they are only offered to her as 
Lady Rollingford’s adopted daugh- 
ter, and that she herself has no 
right to expect them. 

The world calls her Miss Rey- 
mond, and some even entitle her 
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the Honourable Miss Reymond ; 
but this name jars on her ear, and 
she feels that after all she is but 
an impostor—a beautiful piratical 
brig that is sailing in the most tran- 
quil and silvery of waters, making 
conquests and gaining slaves and 
booty in every fresh encounter, but 
under false colours, and that at any 
moment a genuine man-of-war may 
come and put a sudden end to her 
career. 

Many a time has she begged 
Lady Rollingford—ay, with tears 
in her eyes, tears of pain and hu- 
miliation—to reveal to her the 
secret of her birth, but Lady Rol- 
lingford has ever remained inexor- 
able. 

*I would not tell you a lie, child, 
and I cannot tell you the truth,’ 
has ever been her answer, and not 
a word, not a clue has she ever 
been able to obtain from her. 

This evening, while she changes 
the elaborate morning costume 
which she has worn during the day 
for a simple white-muslin evening 
dress, she is more perplexed and 
bewildered by these thoughts than 
she has ever been before, and when 
she descends the stately old stair- 
case and enters the drawing-room 
below her face is flushed, and her 
large almond-shaped eyes sparkle 
with a light which only great excite- 
ment can give. 

Lord Inganess is in the drawing- 
room ; his sister has asked him to 
remain to dinner, and when Louisa 
enters she finds him sitting there 
by the window, looking over a book 
while waiting for the ladies. 

It still wants half an hour to 
dinner-time, and Louisa knows that 
Lady Rollingford will not make 
her appearance until the last mo- 
ment. Many a time has she been 
on the point of asking Lord Inga- 
ness about her origin. He is her 
benefactress’s brother; surely he 
must know the secret of her birth! 
And he has always been so kind 
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and considerate towards her! His 
fair open face and manly brow give 
her courage, she feels sure that he 
will not deceive her, her heart tells 
her that she can trust him; and on 
the impulse of the moment she 
approaches, and taking a seat near 
him plunges at once into the sub- 
ject, as a drowning man driven to 
desperation would plunge into the 
deepest water to put an end to his 
anguish. 

‘Who are your parents?’ he says, 
looking her full in the face with his 
kind blue eyes, when she has done 
speaking. ‘Believe me, Louisa, if 
I knew, I would not hesitate a sin- 
gle moment in telling you, for I 
think with you, and indeed I have 
always thought, that you should 
know.’ 

She wrings her hands in despair 
and grows deadly pale. 

*You donot know! O Inganess, 
Inganess, I believe you; you would 
not deceive me, I know you would 
not, you are far too good, too noble 
for that; but tell me, have no sus- 
picions ever crossed your mind? 
Have you never had any idea as to 
who and what my parents are? Do 
tell me all you know. When did 
your sister first speak about me to 
you? 

Inganess is greatly moved by her 
pleading accents ; he cannot resist 
that uplifted face, those imploring 
eyes ; he takes her hand in his, and 
answers, 

‘I was such a boy when my sister 
adopted you that I can scarcely 
remember what she said at the 
time; since then she has always 
refused to give me the slightest in- 
formation about you. You see 
that I can tell you but little, yet, as 
you seem so in earnest, so anxious 
to learn who you are, I will confide 
to you a suspicion that sometimes 
crosses my mind, but to which I 
trust you will not attach more im- 
portance than it really deserves.’ 

She is all ears and attention, but 
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her heart beats so loud that it is 
with difficulty she can catch his 
words. 

‘When I was a little boy at Inga- 
ness—my father’s place in Westra, 
you know—we had a governess for 
a short time who made a great im- 
pression upon my youthful mind ; 
she was a Frenchwoman, and at 
the time, I remember quite well, I 
thought her the most beautiful wo- 
man I had ever seen; she was tall 
and dark, and she had large black 
eyes that seemed to penetrate into 
one’s very soul. Often and often, 
since you have grown up, I have 
imagined that I could trace a re- 
markableresemblance between you. 
As I gaze upon you the memory of 
those days comes back to me, and 
I see the likeness more and more 
clearly; so much so that I have 
often thought that in some way or 
other you must be connected with 
that woman.’ 

‘What has become of her? 
Have you seen her lately ? 

‘No; I have not set eyes on her 
these twenty years; and once, when 
I asked my sister what had become 
of her, she told me that she was 
dead.’ 

‘And is there nothing beyond 
this personal resemblance that 
leads you to connect me in your 
mind with her?” 

‘Yes; her religion—for, like you, 
she was a Roman Catholic.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure ?” 

* Quite sure, for I remember well 
how annoyed my father used to be 
about it.’ 

‘You give me aclue. Ah, but 
tell me, how do you account for 
Lady Rollingford adopting me 
if I were indeed that woman’s 
daughter ?” 

‘I have never thought much 
about that, but if you are so very 
anxious, I will tell you what has 
struck me at different times as ac- 
counting for my sister adopting 
you. First of all, you must know 
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that Lord Rollingford was staying 
with us almost all the time that 
Marie Gautier was at Westra; 
that was before he married Laura, 
and before any one imagined that 
they were in love with each other. 
He was very fond of our governess ; 
I recollect quizzing her about it at 
the time ; and, strange to say, she 
ran away suddenly one day, and 
her departure had such an effect 
upon him that he was taken dan- 
gerously ill, and became a different 
man from that day.’ 

‘And you suppose, then, that I 
am Lord Rollingford’s daughter by 
that woman, and that afterwards 
Lady Rollingford adopted me 
through her love for her husband ?” 

Inganess is silent. 

‘This seems probable enough. 
I remember Mrs. Champion saying 
once that I had the Reymond fea- 
tures.’ 

‘Mrs. Champion! Ah, she 
would no doubt be able to tell you 
a great deal more than I can, for 
now I recollect she was at Inganess 
at the time, and also that she seem- 
ed very intimate with Frank Rey- 
mond.’ 

*I will ask her. Ah, Inganess, 
you have given me plenty of food 
for thought. If this lead to the 
discovery of my parents, I shall 
owe you a debt of gratitude which 
I shall never forget.’ 

‘Pray do not attach too much 
importance to what I have told 
you, Louisa, for remember that 
after all they are but surmises.’ 

Lady Rollingford enters the 
room at this moment, and any fur- 
ther conversation on the subject is 
impossible. 

Later on that same evening, 
when Lord Inganess had taken his 
departure, and Louisa is alone in 
the drawing-room with Lady Rol- 
lingford, her feelings overpower 
her, she can no longer control 
them, and falling at her feet she 
bursts into tears. 
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‘Why, child, what is the mat- 
ter?’ says Lady Rollingford, sur- 
prised, yet kindly enough. 

‘I cannot bear it—I cannot bear 
it any longer ; have pity on me!’ 

‘The vapours again! O Louisa, 
how can you be so foolish! But I 
suppose you can’t help it, it is your 
nature. I must say one cannot 
possibly be too thankful to God 
for not having burdened us all with 
such a nervous temperament as you 
have.’ 

She is right ; two such different 
natures as these two women pos- 
sess were perhaps never brought 
together. Louisa’s southern blood 
renders her extremely excitable, 
and but too easily moved; it is 
difficult for her to control her feel- 
ings, or to hide them for long. 

Calm, firm, ever composed, Lady 
Rollingford seems to have neither 
passions nor strong feelings of any 
kind. No sudden changes ever 
come over her; daily she rises 
and dresses, and goes through the 
routine of the day according to the 
most approved fashion. She has 
no vagaries, no illusions, no con- 
ceits ; she is proud, but only of 
such things as she has a right to be 
proud of. As wise in her genera- 
tion as Minerva, as stately as Juno 
herself, and as chaste as Diana, 
without that goddess’s too pro- 
nounced propensity for field-sports, 
she seems above all the vulgar pas- 
sions and weaknesses of her sex. 
Love and romance, and all that 
young people call sentiment, would 
seem as foreign to her soul as to a 
block of ice. Yet no one can say 
that she has a bad heart ; though 
some, it is true, doubt whether she 
has one at all, for she is too much 
of a machine, with a machine’s 
virtues and a machine’s faults. ‘I 
do not believe that she can ever 
have been a girl, or felt what other 
girls feel,’ Louisa has often said to 
herself. Alas, how little Louisa 
and the world know what took 
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place in that distant castle at 
Westra, and that the woman they 
accuse of having no heart is still 
suffering from the pangs ofa broken 
one ! 

‘Pray, then, let me know what 
it is that you cannot bear any 
longer.’ 

Louisa is trembling all over. ‘I 
want to know who I am,’ she cries, 
rising and throwing back the raven 
locks that have fallen over her face. 

*You are Miss Reymond, my 
adopted daughter; is not that 
enough? Do not think that you 
will succeed in persuading me to 
reveal the name of your father. You 
will never learn anything from me.’ 

‘You are cruel !’ 

‘Cruel! Ungrateful child ! how 
can you speak thus to me, to me 
to whom you owe everything? 
What would you have been but 
for me, I should like to know? 
Have I not adopted you, educated 
you, introduced you to the world, 
presented you at court, given you 
even my name? And am I not 
ready to do anything to please you, 
to make you happy, and to insure 
your future welfare ?” 

‘I neither want your money nor 
your name. I only want to know 
who are my parents.’ 

‘Bah, you speak like a baby! 
Lady Rollingford says coldly. 

* You will not tell me who were 
my parents ? 

‘I cannot.’ 

‘Answer me just one question, 
then. Am I or am I not Lord 
Rollingford’s child ?” 

* You Lord Rollingford’s child! 
What on earth has put that into 
your head, Louisa ?’ 

‘Something that your brother 
and Mrs. Champion have told me.’ 

It is now Lady Rollingford’s turn 
to tremble. Can her brother know 
her secret? Will Mrs. Champion 
break her word, and reveal to 
Louisa the fatal mystery of her 
birth? She dreads even to look 








at her. That it should have come 
to this! Often and often has she 
suspected that her brother enter- 
tained vague suspicions of the 
truth ; but how vague or how well 
founded she has never been able 
to discover. And Mrs. Champion, 
that terrible woman ! she certainly 
knows her secret ; and though she 
had bribed her to keep it, she re- 
collects with dismay that the cun- 
ning woman never actually swore 
to do so. No oath therefore binds 
her; Mrs. Champion is free —at 
least almost free, for what is a pro- 
mise given twenty years ago, and 
perhaps forgotten?—to reveal to 
the world the fatal secret, which 
will be her ruin and her death. 
Alas, Lady Rollingford does not 
know Mrs, Champion yet. 

‘Am I or am I not Lord Rol- 
lingford’s child ?’ 

The question staggers her; she 
fears to tell a lie, and yet she would 
sooner die than reveal the truth. 

‘I only ask for one word. Am 
I, or am I not, Lord Rollingford’s 
illegitimate child ?’ 

Ilegitimate child! In this addi- 
tion of a single word Lady Rol- 
lingford sees at once a loophole 
whereby to escape, without injury 
to her conscience, and yet without 
revealing her secret. 

‘If any such thought troubles 
you, dear Louisa, dismiss it at 
once from your mind. Although I 
cannot tell you who your parents 
were, this one point I can settle 
for you at once—you are not my 
husband's illegitimate child.’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
BELLA CHAMPION. 


GENERAL CHAMPION is having 
his breakfast in one of the large 
old-fashioned rooms of his sub- 
urban residence. 

An air of ease and refinement 
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pervades this room, as it does the 
whole house, and as he sits at the 
well-covered table before him his 
eyes can rest on many a costly 
trifle such as delights the eye and 
flatters the artistic taste of a man 
like him. 

The rest of the family have 
finished their breakfast long ago, 
for it was only at an advanced hour 
of the day that the general had 
risen from his bed, having retired 
to it at a much later hour than 
usual, and then in a passion, as he 
had not returned from town in his 
brougham till nearly five o’clock, 
and his wife, who had insisted on 
waiting up for him, had received 
him with a lecture, which no man 
likes. There are, perhaps, too 
many such scenes in this home to 
render it exactly a happy one ; and 
yet in their quarrels the general 
is bound to confess that after all 
he is the chief delinquent, and that 
his wife is rendered even more miser- 
able by them than he is himself. 

It is, perhaps, of this that he is 
thinking this bright summer day; 
and he certainly looks unusually 
flushed and annoyed. Yet his 
first words to the valet who called 
him had been an oath; and I am 
sorry to add, the manner in which 
he said good-morning was scarcely 
the way in which a penitent hus- 
band should address so good and 
devoted a wife. 

Being a strong man, full of life 
and animal spirits, and younger 
than his wife, of course one can 
hardly expect him to take much 
interest in her hobbies now, though 
for so many years of his life he has 
been more her slave than her lord 
and master, and has accompanied 
her to Italy, helped her in all her 
secret conspiracies, and even fought 
like a hero to please her. 

Mrs. Champion has given up the 
world of action now, and taken to 
that of ideas; she devotes the 
greater part of her time to reading 
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abstruse philosophical works, and 
studying what a hundred years ago 
would have been called ‘occult 
sciences ; her health is no longer 
what it once was, and the reaction 
caused by the sedentary and mo- 
notonous life she now leads, after 
the existence of adventure and per- 
petual excitement to which she had 
previously been accustomed, has 
greatly injured her constitution. 
The general, however, does not 
seem to trouble himself much about 
his wife’s various ailments, and he 
will only condescend to give an 
abrupt answer when asked about 
her health or her employments. 

Yet one cannot say that he is a 
bad husband ; he loves his wife as 
much as he has ever loved her, and 
it is not his fault if her tastes and 
pursuits are not quite so congenial 
to him now as they once were. 

Mrs. Champion, on her side, has 
lately become, unconsciously to 
herself, passionately fond of her 
husband. Having felt but little 
love for him at the time of her 
marriage, she has only become at- 
tached to him in after life, and 
learnt to love him as her passion 
for the ‘cause’ she had adopted 
cooled down. As we already 
know, she is the slave of a most 
impulsive imagination, and of a 
sympathetic yet peculiar nature, 
which only finds attraction in 
things that would seem entirely 
out of her reach. That part of 
her character which rendered her 
so unselfish and so nobly disinter- 
ested when in love before has now 
transformed itself into a feeling 
that renders her peculiarly exacting 
and jealous ; and her husband, who 
is unable to comprehend her pecu- 
liar nature, is sulky and peevish in 
her society, and in his heart con- 
demns her present affection as 
much as he once did her indiffer- 
ence, and he is perhaps rendered 
even more miserable and unhappy 
by it. 
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But now their bright-eyed elfin- 
child Bella has become the con- 
necting link between them; she 
smooths away all their little differ- 
ences, for her brilliant, sparkling, 
noble disposition has made her the 
life and sou! of Liberty Hall. 

As I remarked before, the gene- 
ral had returned home at a very 
late hour, and when his wife, who 
had sat up for him, met him with 
expostulations, he got as usual into 
a rage, told her she was a fool, and 
refused to give her any explana- 
tions. He is now having his 
breakfast, and is by this time quite 
ready to make it up with her, and 
to be coaxed into a good temper 
again; for there is nothing a too 
hasty man likes so much as to be 
coaxed and caressed into forgiving 
the person whom he has himself 
offended, as if the misconduct had 
been hers instead of his. But 
Mrs. Champion is still a proud 
woman, and her strong sense of 
right and wrong is not to be thus 
easily shaken. 

The sun is streaming into the 
apartment through the large oriel 
window which opens into the gar- 
den, and as he sits at the table in 
solitary grandeur we can examine 
him for a moment. He is a hand- 
some man still, his moustache and 
whiskers are as golden as ever, 
and his eyes still retain that good- 
humoured expression which first 
won the heart of the rich young 
heiress. One can easily see that 
he is full of energy and life, and 
indeed his tastes are still those of 
youth. He is also a great favourite 
with women, and one look at him 
suffices to show us that if his heart 
is warm his temper is warmer, and 
must often get the better of him. 
But he has plenty of excuse for 
this. He has lived so long in camps 
it is hardly to be wondered at he 
should think that the laws of war 
alone rule the world, and that he 
should be obeyed in all things, as 
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he was obeyed by his soldiers when 
in command. 


He is not, however, permitted _ 


to remain long by himself in the 
dining-room. He has hardly been 
there ten minutes before his daugh- 
ter makes her appearance, and with 
an irresistible smile takes a seat 
beside him. 

Bella is his favourite child, she 
has been his constant companion 
ever since she was a baby in arms; 
it was he who first taught her to 
ride and to row, and he knows 
that in the eyes of this lovely girl 
he is the deau idéal of a father and 
aman. But this morning the plea- 
sure of seeing her is marred by a 
conscious feeling that he has not 
behaved well, and that she has come 
to scold him, and to make him go 
and apologise to her mother—for 
the clever girl seldom permits him 
to see that in all these little dif- 
ferences it is always on his side 
that her sympathies are enlisted. 

‘I calculate you have come to 
read me a lecture, Bella,’ he says, 
kissing her fondly, yet with an im- 
patient look on his face. ‘ Bella, 
my girl, let me advise you to mind 
your own business ; you are grow- 
ing up to be just such another as 
your mother.’ 

‘ And is this not my business?” 
she says archly. ‘I should like to 
know what either of you would do 
without me. Bah! don’t you think 
it is awfully silly to go on like this, 
father ?’ 

‘Go away,’ he says, relapsing 
into a sulky mood, ‘go away. 
Brandy and Soda are at the door 
waiting for you—I saw them as I 
came down to breakfast ; off you 
go to drive your ponies, and don’t 
bother me.’ 

‘I have sent them round to the 
stables again—I am not going out 
driving this morning. Do you 
think, father, that 1 would leave 
the house as long as you and mo- 
ther are bad friends ?” 
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There is a bright look in her 
dark-brown eyes as she says this, 
and an arch smile on her pretty 
mouth as she rises and stands erect 
before him, her slight figure show- 
ing to the best advantage. 

‘Father, you are very unkind and 
rude to her,’ she continues, after 
a pause, and dropping her playful 
tone. ‘She is very sorry for what 
happened last night-——’ 

‘Very sorry? Indeed!’ 

‘Yes; and she is willing to beg 
your pardon, if you will only tell 
us what you did in London last 
night, and what made you return 
home so late—you were awfully 
late, you know!’ she adds, putting 
her hand on her father’s shoulder. 

‘I don’t mind telling you, Bella. 
I went to the Opera first of all, 
and afterwards to the club, where 
I played billiards; and when I 
began to think of coming home I 
found it was much later than I had 
imagined. A fellow must do some- 
thing in the evenings.’ 

‘Oh, Zdon’t blame you. By the 
bye, whom did you play with ?’ 

‘Ronald Lumiey.’ 

Her face brightens up, and she 
bursts out laughing. 

‘He can’t play; why, I beat 
him twice running yesterday after- 
noon !’ 

‘All are not such good players 
as you are, I guess, Bella,’ he says, 
casting upon her a look of undis- 
guised admiration. 

‘You won, of course?” 

‘Well, yes; I won a few games 
when playing with him, but I lost 
afterwards with Howard.’ 

‘Howard! that tall dark man 
you brought to us last Sunday ?” 

‘Yes ; Colonel John Howard.’ 

‘What sort of a man is he? He 
is not up to much either, I should 
think.’ 

‘ He plays well, though.’ 

‘And you allowed him to beat 

ou! 

‘ Well, I guess if I had remained 
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I should have won in the long-run ; 
but you see I was in such a deuce 
of a hurry to get home.’ 

‘You should never have left the 
room until you could have left it a 
conqueror.’ 

* By Jove! so now you are going 
to scold me for having come home 
SO soon.’ 

‘Oh, I forgot. By the bye, mo- 


ther is waiting for you; won’t you . 


go to her and make it up? she is 
so unhappy—come!’ she says, 
while a look of imploring love 
shines in her bright eyes. ‘It is 
unmanly to be cross; you are the 
stronger of the two, and should 
be the first to yield.’ 

The gay badinage of the girl 
has succeeded at last in dissipating 
his bad temper, and, as usual, her 
arch smile and loving manner have 
produced their effect—a pang of 
remorse shoots through the gallant 
officer as he thinks of his own un- 
worthiness. 

‘What a good daughter I have, 
and what a wretch I am! he 
thinks. ‘I wish I had led a dif- 
ferent life all these years for Bella’s 
sake ; I wonder if it is too late to 
begin now?” 

And giving her a kiss he rises 
and enters the room where Mrs. 
Champion is waiting for him, 
ready to make up for the misery 
he has caused her the previous 
night, and to apologise for his ill 
temper. 

Mrs. Champion receives him 
with a smile, and their little quar- 
rel is settled without her having 
uttered a single word of reproach ; 
she is jealous of her husband, yet 
she is aware that this feeling must 
remain as deeply buried in her 
breast as were her early yearnings 
and dreams about Italy. 

‘My lot,’ she has got into the way 
of saying, ‘is like that of Italy, 
full of stormy trials, with only oc- 
casional glimpses of sunshine.’ 

But unlike the yearnings and 
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hopes that filled her breast in her 
youth, she feels that this new pas- 
sion is something unworthy of her 
nature, and that her heart, which 
was once so unselfish and noble, 
has now become suspicious and 
full of petty jealousies ; and that 
its longings, which she has hitherto 
delighted to pour out in words, 
are changed into something she is 
ashamed to betray, and she feels 
that her fine nature is now con- 
suming itself with disappointment 
and jealousy. 

They are still conversing together 
in the drawing-room when Lord 
Inganess is announced. He has 
come to beg Mrs. Champion to 
take her daughter to a great ball 
which is to be given on the mor- 
row at Preston House. 

‘The Duchess of Northland has 
heard a great deal about Miss 
Champion,’ he says, ‘and she is 
very anxious to see her; and last 
night at the Queen’s Concert she 
asked me, knowing how intimate I 
was here, to try and induce you to 
take her to Preston House to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘The duchess is very kind,’ Mrs. 
Champion answers, looking as she 
often does now with dilated eyes 
straight in front of her, as if she 
saw something beyond the person 
she is addressing. ‘I feel highly 
flattered, of course. But Bella is 
not out yet, and besides, I do not 
want her to go to balls in town; 
she sees quite as much society as 
is good for her at home.’ 

‘The duchess will be very much 
disappointed—’ 

‘Oh, no, I am sure she will not 
miss us.’ 

‘Won't you come either? You 
used at one time to be a frequent 
guest at Preston House.’ 

‘That was in the days of Gari- 
baldi. Itis verykind ofthe duchess 
to remember us; but I do not care 
enough for balls myself to go all 
the way to London for one; and as 











for Bella, she has enough dancing 
at home.’ 

That young lady and her father 
have now left the room. Soda and 
Brandy have been reharnessed, and 
they have gone out driving toge- 
ther. Inganess takes a seat near 
Mrs. Champion, and whispers some- 
thing in her ear. 

‘Will he indeed? Well, I am 
glad. It will do him good to goa 
little more into society than he has 
hitherto done. Miss Reymond 
will be there, of course ?’ 

‘Yes. Do you think there is 
any chance of his falling in love 
with her?’ 

‘It would be the best thing that 
could happen to him; she is just 
the sort of girl 1 should like him 
to marry. You know her perhaps 
better than I do—have you any 
idea what sort of impression our 
friend has made upon her ?” 

*I should say a favourable one ; 
but then he is just the sort of fellow 
a girl like that would admire ; his 
peculiar turn of mind goes well 
with her own sentiments,’ he an- 
swers, with that manly openness of 
manner which, in Glamour’s eyes, 
constitutes his great charm. 

‘Do you think he will end by 
becoming a Catholic or not? You 
are his most intimate friend, as he 
told me the other day.’ 

Inganess shakes his head. 

‘ Monsignore Berretta has a great 
hold over him just now,’ he says 
thoughtfully. 

‘The monsignore is a deep 
man ! 

‘You dislike priests ? 

‘I dread them; I have good 
reason to dread them. But I would 
not mind so much his turning Ca- 
tholic now if such a change in his 
faith could bring about his mar- 

riage with Louisa Reymond.’ 

‘I see; yet you are a Protestant 
yourself, and are devoted to the 
enemies of the Pope,’ he says, cast- 
ing a glance at a portrait of Gene- 
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ral Garibaldi which hangs opposite 
to him. 

‘I have lived long enough in the 
world to discover the virtues and 
faults of both religions. I bear no 
ill-will towards the Catholics; and 
I know Glamour well enough now 
not to fear any great danger, either 
to himself or his property, if even 
he should become one.’ 

‘I think, too, that perhaps it is 
better to be a Roman Catholic than 
to have no religion at all.’ 

‘Glamour was always a very re- 
ligious man. His principles are 
firm ; it is only about outward forms 
and observances that he wavers. 
The mere fact of his calling himself 
a Catholic will not change his 
opinions—at least I think not.’ 

‘He might then, perhaps, be 
happier if he were to declare openly 
a Catholic.’ 

*He would be much happier if 
he were married.’ 

‘To Miss Reymond ?” 

‘Well, yes; why not? We are 
their best friends; let us unite in 
trying to bring this about. It will 
be the best thing in the world, be- 
lieve me, for both of them.’ 

‘If you think so, Mrs. Cham- 
pion, I am quite ready to help you ; 
I will speak to both of them about 
it and see what I can do. Louisa 
has been almost a sister to me for 
many years. I like her, and her 
strange position pains me very 
much; and there is nothing I should 
like better than to see her Duchess 
of Glamour.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE BALL. 


THE gorgeous saloons of Preston 
House have seldom looked more 
brilliant. We are at a great ball 
given by the beautiful and amiable 
Duchess of Northland, and most of 
our friends are enjoying her almost 
royal hospitality. 
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On the top landing ofthe palatial 
staircase, resplendent with Venetian 
gold and decorated with priceless 
paintings, we perceive the Count 
and Countess Sartorius, and their 
pretty niece, Mademoiselle de Ro- 
bertoff, talking with our friend Ru- 
pert Cassilis. They have been 
standing there for some time, lean- 
ing over the banisters, and passing 
in review the various guests as they 
ascend and descend the staircase, 
and passing more or less well-de- 
served criticisms upon them in that 
quiet facetious manner which now- 
adays does duty for wit and hu- 
mour. 

Humanitarians want to put a 
stop to the vivisection of animals ; 
will any one ever put an end tothe 
cruel vivisection human beings 
undergo nightly at the hands of 
their friends ? 

‘Here come the three Graces,’ 
Mademoiselle de Robertoff says, 
calling the attention of her com- 
panions to three very pretty sisters 
dressed exactly alike, who are com- 
ing up the stairs at that moment. 
* How absurd to dress always alike ! 
I wonder their partners can distin- 
guish one from the other.’ 

‘ They are awfully fetching girls, 
though,’ Cassilis replies, rather 
sharply. 

‘And bringing too,’ the young 
lady answers petulantly. ‘I hear 
they have ten thousand a year each.’ 

‘Yet I expect they won’t hold 
up their little heads so high next 
year,’ says the countess mysteri- 
ously. 

‘And why?’ 

‘ Because there is another Ameri- 
can girl coming over, a Miss Helen 
Beckling, who will quite put them 
in the shade.’ 

‘Is she very pretty, then ?’ 

‘Divine. I saw her in Paris some 
years ago ; and though she was but 
a girl then, she gave promise of 
being a lovely woman.’ 

‘You are missing the best part 





of the show, countess—behold the 
Favorita ! 

‘That is something worth look- 
ing at indeed.’ 

‘She looks exactly like Cleo- 
patra. / can’t imagine what people 
can see in that woman.’ 

‘See? Iam sure there is plenty 
to see in her; but of course it all 
depends in what way you look 
upon her. If you take the ré/e of 
an Octavia when you pass your 
criticisms, of course you see nothing 
to admire in her; but just imagine 
yourself a Marc Antony for a mo- 
ment, and I am sure you will tell 
me a very different story.’ 

‘You are very rude, Mr. Cassilis.’ 

‘Indeed, mademoiselle !’ 

‘Yes; but look, look! Do you 
see who is walking beside our beau- 
tiful Cleopatra ? 

* Her husband ?” 

*No; Miss Oscott.’ 

‘ They are great friends, I hear.’ 

‘Inseparables. Ah, you may say 
what you like, Mademoiselle Clara, 
but you can’t deny that that woman 
has a chic épatant,’ 

‘Ah oui, et des yeux incendiaires. 
I know the whole story.’ 

‘Allow me to present to you a 
very queen of beauty, her grace of 
London.’ 

‘The most gracious graceful 
grace in London. Ah, kind Provi- 
dence has made her a transcendent 
beauty, and she may well be the 
admiration of her friends and ac- 
quaintances. How graciously she 
bows to right and left !’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Cassilis ; 
always to the right, you will please 
to observe.’ 

‘That is Lady Golconda coming 
just behind her, is it not ? 

‘The very tall woman? Yes.’ 

‘I might have known her from 
her portraits.’ 

‘I suppose you have been invest- 
ing in photos of our Zioness, then ?” 
‘She has the finest jewels in 

London, has she not?’ 
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‘Of course; don’t you know 
that ? 

‘Why does she not wear them, 
then ?” 

‘ Because they are at the Exhibi- 
tion. You can see them any day 
for a shilling, if you like.’ 

‘How charming Lady Vic looks 
this evening!’ the countess re- 
marks, gazing through her gold- 
rimmed eyeglass at the tall graceful 
figure of Lady Victoria Fitz-Charles, 
on whose brow sparkles a large 
diamond ornament in the shape of 
a crescent, and who is now making 
her way up the stairs, accompanied 
by the duchess her mother, and 
followed by a crowd of young men, 
who hover about her as butterflies 
flutter round an unusually dazzling 
flame. 

‘What shoulders! As perfect as 
a statue by Phidias.’ 

‘Yes, she looks for all the world 
like Diana gone astray—in the 
woods, of course!’ says Made- 
moiselle de Robertoff, perhaps a 
trifle annoyed because amongst 
these attendants of Lady Vic’s she 
has recognised one or two favourite 
partners of her own. 

‘And almost ready for the bath,’ 
Rupert adds, bestowing upon her 
one of his sweetest smiles. 

‘How can you, Monsieur de 
Cassilis !’ the facetious young lady 
exclaims, with a toss of her pretty 
little head, and turning her deep 
expressive eyes upon him—those 
eyes that at times tell so much more 
than she would care to reveal. 
* You know that you are one of her 
greatest admirers.’ 

The young fellow blushes with 
pleasure. 

‘I met her this afternoon at Mul- 
berry Vale, and had a long flirtation 
with her,’ he says, smiling, and dis- 
playing his white and even teeth. 

‘So you went to Lady Hurling- 
ham’s garden-party after all! And 
you told me you had given up the 
idea of going !’ 


* You are sorry ?” 

‘Sorry ! nonsense ! 
had remained there.’ 

‘Then you mean to imply that 
my absence is better than my com- 
pany ?” 

‘You may give any interpretation 
you like to my words.’ 

‘Look, look, Clara!’ exclaims 
the countess; ‘Lady Rollingford 
and her daughter are coming up 
the staircase. What a sweet gown 
Miss Reymond has on! I do not 
think I ever saw her looking better.’ 

All eyes are turned towards these 
ladies, and for a moment our two 
friends are silent. 

‘Miss Reymond is certainly one 
of the handsomest girls I know,’ 
Rupert Cassilis at last remarks. 

‘ Ah, so you admire her ’ Count 
Sartorius says, with a knowing 
glance towards his wife. 

‘ Everybody admires her,’ replies 
the young fellow, rather confused. 

* What is her true history ?” 

* Mademoiselle de Robertoff, how 
can you ask such a question! You 
know as well as I do that nobody 
has yet been able to discover her 
parentage.’ 

‘I thought that perhaps you 
might have been cleverer than the 
rest, you have had so many more 
opportunities.’ 

‘I think it is the very mystery 
that surrounds her that makes her 
so interesting,’ the countess says, 
putting up her eyeglass again to 
examine her more closely. 

‘I must go and pay my respects 
to Lady Rollingford,’ says Cassilis, 
after a pause. ‘I will see you 
afterwards in the ballroom. By 
the bye, mademoiselle, don’t forget 
that the third dance from this is 
ours.’ 

‘I have changed my mind, M. 
de Cassilis,’ the saucy young lady 
answers ; ‘I don’t think that I shall 
give it to you.’ 

‘You have surely not gone and 
engaged yourself to some one else ?, 


I wish you 
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‘Perhaps. But please don’t 
trouble yourself about me. I dare- 
say Miss Reymond will be able to 
give you as many dances as you 
choose to ask her for; ta-ta!’ 

But Rupert Cassilis does not 
hear these last words, for he has 
already left the group, and is now 
making his way through the crowd 
towards Lady Rollingford and her 
adopted daughter, who have by 
this time succeeded in mounting 
the staircase, and are entering the 
ballroom. 

‘I think that you are very hard 
upon this poor young fellow, Clara,’ 
the count says, approaching his 
niece. 

‘He likes it.’ 

*Do you like him ?’ 

‘Well, yes; he amuses me. He 
seems very much struck with Miss 
Reymond.’ 

‘What a good marriage shat 
would be for him! She will be 
immensely rich one of these days, 
I hear, says the countess, dropping 
her eyeglass and coming closer to 
them. 

*I wonder if she likes him ?” 

‘Oh, yes. Look at them now,’ 
the count says, calling their atten- 
tion to young Cassilis, who has 
now reached Miss Reymond and 
is talking to her, whilst she seems 
very much interested in his con- 
versation. 

The countess observes them for 
a moment in silence. ‘His mo- 
ther asked me to look after him in 
London. I like him very much, 
and he is in a way a Protigé of 
ours. I really think we ought to 
get him a rich wife.’ 

‘But would his family approve 
of a girl like this Miss Reymond, 
whose origin is unknown, as a wife 
for him ?’ 

‘The Cassilis are a proud race. 
But Lady de Cassilis, his mother, 
has lived long enough in this world 
to have found out that nobility and 
quarterings are not all that is neces- 
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sary. A rich English heiress is 
not a match to be despised by the 
second son of a baronet.’ 

‘Would you really like Rupert 
Cassilis to marry Miss Reymond ? 
Mademoiselle de Robertoff now 
asks her uncle. 

‘Clara, you talk as if you could 
bring this marriage about if you 
chose.’ 

‘Perhaps I can, the saucy girl 
answers, with a toss of her pretty 
head. 

* And how?’ 

‘Ask me no questions. Mon- 
signore Berretta is coming to lunch 
with us to-morrow, is he not ?” 

‘Yes; but what on earth has 
that to do with Rupert’s marriage ? 

‘More than you think, uncle. 
The monsignore is a great hand at 
match-making. I shall talk to him 
about it, and you will see. What 
odds will you give me that before 
a year is out our friend is engaged 
to Miss Reymond ?’ 

The young lady in question has 
by this time finished her dance with 
the fascinating Cassilis, and has re- 
turned to Lady Rollingford’s side. 
But she is not destined to remain 
long there, for the Duke of Glamour 
has already found his way to her, 
and has engaged her for the next 
waltz. 

The more Glamour sees of 
Louisa, the more he admires her 
utter self-forgetfulness, and likes 
the quaint, and at times even me- 
lancholy, tone that runs through 
her conversation. Her peculiar 
style of beauty, too, pleases his 
fancy. The truth of the matter is, 
that he is getting tired of such wits 
as Lady Victoria Fitz-Charles, with 
their vapid conversation about 
trifles which never interest him, 
and of the acknowledged belles of 
ballrooms, mere pretty dolls, with- 
out any life or animation in them. 
Louisa may not be either an ac- 
knowledged belle or a wit, but no 
one can resist her powers of fasci- 
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nation. A face so innocently arch, 
a mien so modest yet so gay, eyes 
so resplendent with more than 
even Asiatic languor, yet at times 
sparkling with southern light, can- 
not but attract, and would, indeed, 
win all hearts, even if her mind 
did not possess charms which en- 
hance her beauty, and cause her to 
be the centre of attraction in every 
room she enters. 

That she possesses talents foreign 
to most young ladies has never 
been questioned. She is an adept 
in almost all the accomplishments 
of the day. She can play and 
sing and draw as well as the best, 
and converse in French and Italian 
better than most young ladies of 
her age. But her real tastes have 
perhaps carried her out of the 
regular routine of the usual femi- 
nine accomplishments. As a child 
she was unusually quick at learn- 
ing, and her governess, and the 
numerous masters Lady Rolling- 
ford provided for her with a tender 
mother’s solicitude, could not set 
her lessons fast enough. She has 
been born with an inherent taste 
for art and music, a great love for 
literature and learning, and con- 
stant study has developed and per- 
fected these tastes. 

It is these congenial tastes and 
superior talents that at once caused 
her to sympathise with the wealthy 
young duke, and that first induced 
him to think of her seriously as a 
desirable wife. Any ordinary girl 
can look pretty, and make herself 
agreeable, and even amusing, and, 
according to the world’s ideas, be 
a suitable wife for ordinary mortals. 
But Glamour feels that he is hardly 
an ordinary mortal, and that some- 
how or other the general run of 
young ladies he meets in society, 
though very pretty, and for all or- 
dinary intents and purposes plea- 
sant enough, are by no means the 
sort of women he could bring him- 
self to love and admire. Now, 
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Louisa Reymond, besides being 
gifted with the ordinary charms of 
English young ladies, a face by no 
means ordinary, and a figure un- 
commonly graceful, possesses real 
wit, imagination, and taste unknown 
to most women, and knowledge 
and thought beyond the reach of 
ordinary girls. 

He has seen her now several 
times, and each time he has left 
her more and more convinced that 
she would make just the sort of 
wife he requires. But, as I re- 
marked some chapters back, he is 
a man who can but seldom make 
up his mind, and who requires a 
motive outside of himself that shall 
marshal his thoughts for him, and 
guide his faculties into the path of 
action. 

He likes Louisa, and wishes to 
believe himself in love with her, 
but, alas, he reasons a great deal 
too much for that, and such feelings 
seldom bear close analysis. To 
love, we must be suddenly surprised 
into admiration, not logically con- 
vinced that we ought to admire, 
and those who, by reason of their 
peculiar nature, have to think and 
wonder and ask themselves if they 
really admire a person or not, sel- 
dom fall in love at all. They may 
be charmed, attracted, dazzled, 
fascinated ; but these feelings car 
never become real love if one in- 
sists on resolving them into their 
component elements and analysing 
each one separately. 

He is also beset by a vague im- 
pression that if he were to declare 
himself openly in love with her, 
certain things would be expected 
of him in the character of a lover, 
which must necessarily be exceed- 
ingly embarrassing, and which 
might cause him to appear ridicu- 
lous. But then, on the other hand, 
a dread is now beginning to take 
possession of him that if he does 
not soon declare his feelings to her, 
she will perhaps conclude he does 
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not care for her, and accept some 
one else. 

Altogether he is greatly embar- 
rassed. He feels that she has be- 
come almost necessary to his hap- 
piness, that there is no woman in 
the world he admires more, and 
yet he dares not tell her what he 
feels; and he shrinks from con- 
fessing, even to himself, that the 
feelings that animate him are 
actually those of love. 

This evening at Preston House 
he ventures, carried away by the 
music and the excitement of the 
scene, to speak to her more openly 
than he has ever before had the 
courage to do. At the end of their 
dance he has taken her to the re- 
freshment-room with the excuse of 
getting her an ice, and, after a few 
moments, they seat themselves in 
a corner of the now deserted room 
—for the dancing has begun again, 
and the couples have all returned 
to the ballroom—and there they 
remain conversing together in a 
low confidential tone for such a 
long time, that Mademoiselle de 
Robertoff, who catches occasional 
glimpses of them from a distance, 
concludes that they are in love, 
and begins to fear that her new 
protégé Rupert Cassilis will have 
but few chances of winning the 
mysterious heiress’s affections. 

Their conversation, however, 
can hardly be called a flirtation, 
though both of them are fully 
aware in their hearts that a higher 
motive than the mere amusement 
of the moment prompts it. They 
talk a great deal about art and 
architecture, and Glamour, who is 
very fond of discussing such topics, 
speaks with enthusiasm of Rolling- 
ford House. 

‘Do you know, duke,’ she says, 
‘I have often thought what an in- 
teresting book might be written 
about Rollingford House and all 
that has taken place in it.’ 

‘Why don’t you undertake the 
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task? It seems to me that no one 
could give the world a better ac- 
count of it than you, who have 
been brought up within its walls ; 
besides, with your clear and refined 
judgment, and numerous talents, 
you would be sure to write a very 
superior work.’ 

‘You are very flattering. I fear 
I am but a poor scholar, yet I 
have more than once thought of 
writing a short history of Rolling- 
ford House.’ 

‘ Let me persuade you to do so.’ 

‘Would you read it if I did?’ 

‘Read it? of course I would. 
Ah, Miss Reymond, you do not 
know what an interest I take in 
such works! I often feel that 
Nature intended me for a literary 
man, and that at the last moment 
only my fate was changed.’ 

He says this, perhaps, with more 
pathos and sentiment than the 
words exactly require, and Louisa 
begins to see that this handsome 
young nobleman is ready to open 
his heart to her. Her vanity is 
flattered ; she blushes and trembles 
with pleasure, yet she will be re- 
served, and will not let him see 
how ready she is to accept his 
addresses, and with all the savoir 
faire of a finished coquette she 
manages to give a new tone to the 
conversation. She mentions Castle 
Muriel, of which she has heard so 
much, and inquires whether that 
ancient seat of his family is indeed 
such a perfect specimen of Gothic 
architecture as it is generally sup- 
posed to be. Glamour loves his 
home, and the very mention of its 
name is enough to interest him, 
and he describes it to her with 
enthusiasm. Yet his mind is evi- 
dently preoccupied, and even in 
speaking of Muriel his words ac- 
quire a significance in her ears that 
cannot but lead her to suppose that 
he is thinking of her when describ- 
ing the beauties of the place and 
the elegance of the apartments, 
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in which he ends by saying that in 
spite of all their grandeur he feels 
at times very lonely by himself, 
and longs for a congenial compa- 
nion to share them with him. 

‘Do you like the country ?” 

This abrupt question startles her 
so much that she cannot answer for 
a moment. Not half an hour be- 
fore Rupert Cassilis has asked her 
this very question, and almost in 
the same tone of voice ; and, by a 
very common association which 
we are all often led to give to 
ideas, the mere thought of the ba- 
ronet’s younger son drives away 
from her imagination the picture 
she has been drawing of Muriel, 
and of the happy life she might 
lead there as Duchess of Glamour, 
and takes her back to the previous 
half-hour, when Rupert Cassilis had 
his arm round her waist, and was 
whispering sweet nothings in her 
ear; or rather, it takes her still 
further back—to the bright summer 
evening in the Egyptian room of 
Rollingford House, when she was 
first made aware of his feelings. 

The dark thoughtful face of 
Glamour vanishes from her sight, 
and instead of the lovely scenes he 
has been describing to her, and of 
the serene and placid life of com- 
fort and intellectual intercourse she 
has pictured to herself while listen- 
ing to him, she sees the tall hand- 
some figure of Rupert Cassilis, she 
sees his fair sunny manly face, 
hears once more his merry good- 
humoured laugh, and forgets all 
about Muriel and the advantages 
of becoming a duchess. 

* You do not seem to hear me, 
Miss Reymond, he says, astonished 
at the sudden change that has 
come over her; ‘I asked you if 
you liked the country,’ 

His voice brings her once more 
back to herself; she rises quickly, 
and with a sigh, as if she had been 
dreaming and forgetting for a mo- 
ment the scenes around her. 
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‘I heard what you said well 
enough, duke,’ she answers. ‘I 
am very fond of the country, but I 
prefer to live in a city: London, 
or indeed any other great capital — 
Paris, forinstance. I love Paris— 
but I was thinking,’ she adds slowly, 
‘that I am engaged for the next 
dance. I must go, or my partner 
will never find me. I promised to 
be in the ballroom in time for it.’ 

Glamour can hardly conceal his 
disappointment. 

‘Who is your partner?’ 

‘Mr. Cassilis.’ 

And without saying another word 
she takes his arm and they proceed 
to the ballroom, where she soon 
leaves him to join her new partner. 

The duke is at once annoyed 
and disappointed. It is clear that 
Miss Reymond does not care for 
him. He feels sure now that she 
prefers Cassilis ; and yet how sweet 
and amiable she has been to him! 
how well she spoke, and how 
pleased she seemed with the de- 
scription he had given her of his 
home ! 

He is quitting the ballroom, de- 
termined to leave Preston House 
at once, and to return home, there, 
in the solitude of his study, to read 
a few chapters of the Hebrew 
Bible he so delights in studying 
before going to bed, when Lady 
Boursetile approaches him, and 
detains him with her merry ever- 
fluent tongue. 

‘Come, come, duke, you are not 
going to run away so soon; let us 
take a turn through the rooms and 
have a look at our friends.’ 

He is forced to give her his arm, 
and to listen to her with:as amiable 
a smile as he can well summon at 
a moment's notice. 

‘I want to ask you about the 
Oscotts’ dance; did you go to 
it ?” 

His countenance falls in spite 
of his determination to look per- 
fectly composed. 
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‘ Please, Lady Boursetile, do not 
ask me.’ 

‘ But why ? What has happened? 
Oh, do tell me ” 

‘Do you really want to know ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I insist upon hearing 
all about it. You have not for- 
gotten, I hope, that it was I who 
introduced you to Miss Oscott.’ 

‘If you insist upon knowing, 
then, I will tell you; perhaps it 
will amuse you. I know you rather 
like to have a laugh at the expense 
of your friends. Well, I went to 
their ball.’ 

‘A charming ball, of course. I 
could not go, I had so much on 
hand that night; but tell me, how 
did you like it? Of course you 
met all your Roman Catholic 
friends there ? 

‘I daresay I should have en- 
joyed myself very much, as there 
were several people there I knew. 
Only the chance was not given to 
me ; I was turned out.’ 

‘Turned out! What do you 
mean ?” 

‘I will tell you. I had not been 
in the house ten minutes before I 
noticed Miss Oscott and her worthy 
father whispering to each other, 
and looking at me most suspi- 
ciously ; presently Sir Charles came 
up to me and said, “ Would you 
allow me to offer you an invitation, 
sir? I fear you have not received 
one.” I was thunderstruck ; but 
it was certainly quite true that I 
had never received a card, as Miss 
Oscott herself invited me verbally 
at Lady Rollingford’s party, so the 
only course left to me was to bow 
and retire. Was it not disagree- 
able ?” 

‘Yes, very,’ and the countess 
indulges in a merry laugh. ‘ Now, 
let me tell you,’ she adds, ‘I knew 
of this before. Miss Oscott her- 
self, poor de-ar! called upon me 
the next day to tell me of it, and 
to beg of me to explain it all to 
you. It seems that she unfortu- 
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nately mistook you for some one 
else, whom she does not like at 
all, and who is always forcing his 
way into their house, and that 
was the reason why she sent her 
father to you to try and get rid of 
you ; but the moment you had left, 
she found out that the man she had 
turned out, instead of the objection- 
able snob, was no other than his 
grace the Duke of Glamour. You 
may imagine her dismay.’ 

‘Not very flattering to me. This 
is the second time that Miss Oscott 
has mistaken me for some one 
else.’ 

‘ And yet she is most anxious to 
become your friend.’ 

‘Tell her from me, then, Lady 
Boursetile, that if she indeed cares 
to become a friend of mine, she 
must learn to suppress her angry 
feelings, and to control her out- 
bursts of superfine exclusiveness.’ 

Inganess comes up to them at 
that moment, and interrupts their 
conversation. 

‘I want to speak to you, Gla- 
mour, when you are disengaged,’ he 
says ; and a few seconds afterwards 
the two friends are seen talking 
together upon what seems to be a 
most interesting subject. 


CHAPTER IX, 
MONSIGNORE BERRETTA, 


PERHAPS it will be impossible 
for men of duller fibre, men whose 
lives have not been wholly devoted 
to wide travels of imagination, as 
that of Glamour has been, to com- 
prehend, or even to credit, the 
strange peculiarities of a mind like 
his. 

To him the affairs of life have 
indeed become almost a part of 
himself; he sees things more clearly 
and feels them more intensely than 
most men, and though a profound 
thinker, who is always studying 











himself, the events of life appeal 
to him more directly than to men 
possessing a cold calculating in- 
tellect ; and thus the smallest and 
most insignificant events affect at 
once the most secret recesses of 
his soul, and cease to be mere ob- 
jective phenomena that can reach 
no deeper than the external per- 
ceptions. 

A word, a look, are to him as 
seeds that may germinate in his 
fertile imagination a new train of 
thought, and produce feelings which 
he had previously believed himself 
incapable of experiencing. 

Before he met his friend in the 
crowded saloons of Preston House 
he had almost decided on aban- 
doning all thoughts of Miss Rey- 
mond, but a few words from In- 
ganess made him change his mind. 
A new hope has entered his heart, 
a new desire has taken possession 
of his soul ; he feels now that Louisa 
is indeed the one woman he could 
love and marry, and he is deter- 
mined to try his luck. If he is 
not actually capable of deliberate 
energy, because the impulse must 
then come from within, and must 
be reasoned out and resolved into 
its component parts, for this very 
reason he is perhaps more able to 
act under passionate energy than 
most men when the occasion pre- 
sents itself suddenly and from 
without. 

I have already said that Glamour 
has a strong feeling in favour of 
the Roman Catholic Church. To 
a mind so peculiarly constituted as 
his—in which the keen blade of 
analysis is so subtle that it can 
divide the finest distinction of mo- 
tive, placing him for ever between 
two courses of action, and that if 
left to itself can generate nothing 
but indecision—a faith based on 

strong and unquestionable founda- 
tions, which teaches personal irre- 
sponsibility consequent upon abso- 
lution, and encourages men to 
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mistrust their own private judgment 
—which even at best must be par- 
tial and limited —and to follow 
with blind obedience the advice of 
men who receive their laws direct 
from the head of the Church, must 
necessarily possess strong and al- 
most irresistible fascination. 

From his earliest youth he has 
been a thoroughly religious man. 
The narrow cold-hearted sectarian- 
ism in which he has been educated, 
rendered even more objectionable 
and base in his mind by the prac- 
tices—so widely different from the 
precepts—of most of its stanchest 
upholders, has caused him from an 
early age to study the merits of the 
older faith, and has led him to 
read the works of the fathers of 
the Church and all the arguments 
in favour of the Church of Rome, 
and he has long since come to the 
conclusion that this at least is not 
a faith of merely individual bless- 
ings, that can be adopted or altered 
to suit every taste and fashion, and 
the exact limits of which are diffi- 
cult to define, but a truth the basis 
of which is firmly rooted, and the 
exposition of which by the Catholic 
priests he has consulted has been 
more beneficial to him than any of 
the more subtle reasonings which 
a rigid theologian or philosopher 
would have preferred. 

His great desire, therefore, is to 
become a Catholic—an acknow- 
ledged member of that Church 
which he is now so firmly con- 
vinced is alone a real Church; but 
he cannot conscientiously bring 
his mind into the state of subjection 
necessary to accept its doctrines. 
He cannot make up his mind to 
renounce for ever his own respon- 
sibility, though he knows well that 
his reasonings and eternal hesita- 
tions can produce nothing but in- 
decision and vexation of spirit, and 
every day of his life he feels more 
and more the need of rest for his 

soul ; and, weary and heart-sore, he 
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will fain cast himself, with all his 
burdens, into the arms of the 
mighty mother Church that claims 
to be the representative of man’s 
Creator upon the earth. 

Amongst the priests to whom he 
had been drawn by this new long- 
ing of his soul after the true faith 
there is one—a certain Monsignore 
Berretta—who has succeeded per- 
haps more than any other man in 
the world—excepting perhaps his 
old friend Inganess—in winning 
his regard and affection. 

Berretta was born of an ancient 
and noble Florentine family, and 
having entered the priesthood early 
in life, he has made every worldly 
sacrifice for the sake of the truth 
he has pledged himself to serve. 
His manners are exceedingly win- 
ning, he is still young and hand- 
some, and possesses charms of 
mind as well as of person that 
render him a most fascinating com- 
panion ; he is well informed in the 
ways of the world, for he is by no 
means one of those ascetic priests 
who would fain preach fasting and 
contemplation to all their peni- 
tents, and advise them to adopt a 
conventual life, but a man of society 
—a religious man rather than a 
man of religion. He is also well 
versed in religious lore, and is a 
profound thinker as well as an elo- 
quent speaker ; and Rome, who is 
not slow in discovering talents in 
her ministers, has rewarded his 
zeal with the title of Monsignore, 
and granted him almost supreme 
powers. In society, where he was 
born to shine by his intellectual 
gifts and pleasing address, he has 
become a general favourite, even 
amongst Protestants, who shut their 
eyes to the priest, and see in him 
only a very pleasant man of the 
world ; and the numerous converts 
he has succeeded in making have 
won for him, amongst this portion 
of the community, the title of a 
bright star in the firmament des- 
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tined to shine for ever and ever, 
‘ for he hath turned many to righte- 
ousness..’ 

Glamour has been thrown, by 
circumstances over which perhaps 
neither of them had much control, 
in this excellent man’s path. His 
fascinating manners and eloquent 
address charmed the young duke 
from the first, and almost uncon- 
sciously he has accustomed himself 
to look up to him for advice and 
counsel as to a superior being, 
who, to the great knowledge he 
possesses of the world, adds the 
graces and spiritual gifts of a 
divine. 

When speaking of his friendship 
for Inganess, I remarked that one 
of the inherent peculiarities of a 
mind like that of Glamour is that, 
conscious of his own defects, he 
should naturally seek for the quali- 
ties he needs in another. His 
somewhat defective nature perhaps 
recognises its complement in this 
man, and no wonder therefore that 
he should cling with all the longing 
affection of a feminine heart to a 
solid, far-seeing, and true man like 
Berretta, who by his thoroughly 
manly nature is most likely to sup- 
ply him with the moral strength 
which Inganess, he is now begin- 
ning to feel, is hardly capable of 
giving him. 

Considering the great influence 
which Monsignore Berretta has ac- 
quired over the young duke, it is 
not surprising that the morning 
after his conversation with Inganess 
at Preston House he should speak 
about Miss Reymond to him, and 
ask for his ever-welcome advice on 
the subject. 

The Monsignore is often in the 
habit of breakfasting with Glamour, 
and it chances, as luck will have 
it, that a few hours after his last 
meeting with the charming but 
mysterious Miss Reymond he 
should be sitting opposite to Mon- 
signore at the breakfast-table, talk- 
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ing over the events of the previous 
night. 

The Italian, knowing the im- 
portance of making a convert of 
such a man as Glamour, is deeply 
interested in anything that may ex- 
ercise an influence over his im- 
pressionable nature ; and while he 
appears to be engaged in sipping 
a cup of fragrant coffee, and appa- 
rently paying but little attention 
to the frank expression of opinions 
which he nevertheless cleverly en- 
courages in his young friend, he 
obtains a clear idea of Glamour’s 
views of the people he daily meets 
in society, and of the impression, 
favourable or otherwise, which they 
have produced upon him. 

‘You admire this Miss Reymond, 
then ?’ he says, after a pause, look- 
ing at him with a keen penetrating 
glance. 

‘I admire her very much,’ the 
duke replies frankly. ‘ You, who 
seem to know everything, will 
perhaps be able to tell me her true 
origin.’ 

‘I? I know nothing whatever 
about her, I assure you; yet, if 
you are very anxious to know, I 
think I might, perhaps, find out. 
Donot rise, I beg of you—you want 
some toast; let me ring for it.’ 

Glamour remains silent for a few 
seconds, during which a servant 
brings in the toast required. 

‘Of course I could not think of 
marrying a woman whose name 
even I do not know,’ he says, after a 
time, and as ifstill lost in some re- 
flections of his own. 

‘I am glad to see that at last 
you think of marrying, and that 
your thoughts are fixed on a 
Catholic young lady. If you will 
allow me, duke, I will go to Lady 
Rollingford and endeavour to find 
out for you all about her.’ 

‘Do you think Lady Rollingford 
will tell you ?” 

‘Yes, if she knows that it is your 
grace who sends me.’ 
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‘Ah, monsignore, you always 
come to my rescue; how shall I 
ever be able to repay you for all 
the trouble you take on my ac- 
count? You can understand what 
a delicate matter this is, and how 
difficult it would be for me to make 
such inquiries ; and yet I owe it to 
myself to know for certain wo the 
lady is whom I am thinking of 
making my wife.’ 

‘Make your mind easy, Glamour, 
and leave it all to me; if any one 
in this world is able to discover 
the true name and parentage of 
this Miss Reymond, believe me I 
am thatman. I will go to Rolling- 
ford House this very afternoon. 
Of course you understand that you 
will hazard nothing by my taking 
this step, and that it will oblige 
you in no way to marry the young 
lady, if at any future time you 
happen to change your mind.’ 





CHAPTER X. 
TO LOVE, OR TO BE LOVED. 


‘Do I love him, or do I not 
love him?’ asks Louisa Reymond 
of herself, perhaps more thought- 
fully than passionately, and as if 
she would fain solve the mystery 
by meditating upon the events of 
the past few days, and the effect 
they have produced upon her. 

But she feels neither eagerness 
nor excitement as she puts this 
question to herself, and under such 
circumstances, had she any know- 
ledge of love, she would not dream 
of asking the question at all ; for 
people who have to think and 
wonder if they are really in love or 
not, as I said before, might save 
themselves a great deal of trouble 
by making up their minds at once 
that they are not. 

She is sitting quite alone in her 
pretty little bedroom in Rolling- 
ford House, and she has just learnt 
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that Monsignore Berretta has been 
there to make some inquiries con- 
cerning her—sent by the Duke of 
Glamour. 

What Lady Rollingford has 
answered she does not know, and 
in truth seems to care but little. 
‘If Glamour loves me,’ she no 
doubt thinks, ‘he is sure to be 
satisfied with any explanation my 
adopted mother may choose to 
give him.’ The great question 
which engrosses her mind is whether 
she loves him enough to marry 
him or not. 

That he is in every way a very 
superior man she does not question 
for a single moment, and that their 
tastes and opinions are upon the 
whole most congenial she is also 
convinced. But, then, are these 
sufficient reasons to justify her 
marrying him? Is it an exact 
counterpart of herself that she re- 
quires in the man to whom she 
would unite herself? 

Alas, affinity of soul may be a 
very powerful attraction, and may 
produce many happy marriages, 
but it seldom generates what men 
call love; for love, we may say 
what we will, is not a creature of 
human will; it can never find a 
birthplace in the head, and seldom 
even in the higher or nobler in- 
stincts of our nature, and if we 
must love, not like embryo angels, 
but like men and women, we must 
necessarily obey the dictates of 
the senses and the heart, rather 
than those of the intellect and the 
head. 

She admires Glamour, let me 
do her the justice of saying, ten 
thousand times more than she does 
Rupert Cassilis ; she is fully aware 
of his high intellectual gifts, and 
of the nobility of his nature. And 
she is by no means a girl to despise 
the noble name, lofty rank, and 
immense wealth of the Duke of 
Glamour ; but still she cannot deny 
that she experiences a rapture in 


the attentions of Rupert compared 
to which the eloquent language 
and earnest looks of Glamour 
seem cold and unsatisfying. 

Which of the two does she love ? 
She feels her heart is only too 
ready to pronounce itself in favour 
of the handsome Cassilis, but her 
head has not lost any of its power 
yet, and her reason tells her plainly 
enough which of the two will make 
the better husband. And then her 
thoughts return to the duke, to his 
loving looks and words and actions, 
to his clever conversation and 
noble intellect—perhaps also to 
his titles and estates, and superb 
old country seats—and gratified 
Vanity, a young lady who is very 
apt to adopt Love’s costume, and 
swear she is the same person, 
answers for her Yes. 

The next day there is a garden- 
party at Liberty Hall. Mrs. Cham- 
pion, although she still retains a 
great deal of her old antipathy to 
society, is a most hospitable woman, 
and for the sake of her daughter 
she keeps open house, and at least 
once a week gives a party, to which 
she good-naturedly expects all her 
friends to come without any formal 
or special invitation. Louisa, at 
this turning point of her life, feels 
perhaps more than ever she has 
felt before the need of a sincere 
and experienced friend who will 
advise and direct her. She knows 
that Mrs. Champion is her true 
friend, and she feels convinced 
that she will give her disinter- 
ested advice ; and knowing that 
she is sure to find her at home on 
this day, she persuades Lady Rol- 
lingford, after some difficulty, to 
take her to Liberty Hail. 

There is dancing going on in 
the great hall, and the sprightly 
Bella hovers about like a little fairy 
queen amongst the dancers, giving 
directions to one, whispering a few 
words to another, making a bet 
with this man and bestowing an 
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angry look upon that one, and 
flirting with every one in the room. 
A gayer or pleasanter scene it 
would be difficult to find on this 
warm summer evening. But Louisa 
is too much perplexed by her 
thoughts to care much for the 
pleasures of the moment, and re- 
fusing to dance, and even to go 
with Glamour to the tent where 
refreshments are served out in 
almost princely abundance, in the 
garden at the back of the house, 
she seeks Mrs. Champion, whom 
she finds sitting by herself in a dis- 
tant room at the farther end of the 
building, and looking, as usual, 
lost in deep thought. Taking 
Mrs. Champion at once into her 
confidence, and opening her heart 
to her, as she had shrunk from 
doing even to good Lady Rolling- 
ford, who is always so kind to her, 
she begs for advice in her present 
dilemma. 

‘I have known Glamour for 
many years,’ that lady says, and 
looking, as is her custom, with 
dilated eyes at nothing in particu- 
lar. ‘ He is without exception the 
best young man I have ever met: 
the highest aspirations fill his soul ; 
he would not do a base action, no, 
not to save his life; he is the very 
soul of truth and honour. And 
when he says that he loves you, 
you may be sure, Louisa, that he 
does so with all his heart and soul.’ 

The girl cannot help blushing, 
perhaps more from a sense of gra- 
tified vanity than from any loftier 
feeling. 

‘He has never told me that he 
loves me,’ she says; ‘at least not 
in so many words,’ she adds, her 
confusion increasing visibly. 

* But you have strong reasons to 
suspect he does. Well, I too have 
thought before this that he loved 
you, and you cannot tell how happy 
this confirmation of my hopes from 
your own lips has made me.’ 

‘He is a Catholic, is he not?’ 
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she inquires, wishing, she hardly 
knows why, to give a new turn to 
the conversation. 

‘He is a deeply religious man ; 
from his youth he has lived on 
learning and thought, as the plant 
lives by imbibing the waters of 
heaven ; but almost from his child- 
hood he has been perplexed by 
religious scruples. He has travelled 
to many distant countries, and has 
spent all his time in improving his 
mind. He has learnt Hebrew, the 
better to understand the Bible; 
and he has come to the conclusion, 
I believe, that the Reformation was 
a mistake, and he is very bitter 
against Luther and Calvin; but I 
do not believe he is a Roman Ca- 
tholic, at least not as yet.’ 

‘I could not think of marrying 
aman who is not a Catholic, though 
he were a king, for I think that 
there can be no happiness when 
there exists a difference of religion. 
But from what he has told me, I 
believe that he will ere long be- 
come a Catholic, if he is not one 
already.’ 

‘Fear nothing of that kind, 
Louisa,’ answered Mrs. Champion, 
speaking with more energy than is 
her wont. ‘ Your happiness is cer- 
tain if you intrust it to his care.’ 

‘I do not doubt for a moment, 
Mrs. Champion, that he loves me,’ 
Louisa exclaims, a new idea sud- 
denly dawning upon her. ‘It is 
not likely that a man of his rank 
and fortune would think of marry- 
ing a poor girl like me, without 
even a name, if he did not really 
love me; the question is, whether 
J love him enough to marry him.’ 

Mrs. Champion starts back: the 
idea has never entered her head 
that any one could dislike her 
favourite, or remain indifferent to 
his love. 

“I should like to love the duke, 
believe me; for nu one in the 
world could appreciate the honour 
he perhaps thinks of doing me 
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more than I do. But at times I 
fear Iam unworthy of his love, and 
that I shall never be able to return 
it as he deserves it should be re- 
turned.’ | 

‘You love another, perhaps ?” 

‘I do not know; I think not. 
But I want to ask you one ques- 
tion; which do you think prefer- 
able in marriage—to love, or to be 
loved ?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘I mean whether you think that 
the passion we inspire can render 
us happier than the passion we 
feel ourselves.’ 

*I see; that is a very difficult 
question, certainly a most moment- 
ous one ; but in your case I should 
not hesitate. If you were a man 
I would tell you to marry the woman 
you love, for after a time, if your 
love only endure long enough, she 
is sure to end by loving you: but 
being a woman, I should rather 
advise you to marry the man who 
loves you; for remember that a 
wife is entirely in the power of her 
husband, and that he can make 
her either the happiest or the most 
miserable of women, according to 
his pleasure.’ There is a strange 
sadness in the tone of her rich 
deep voice as Mrs, Champion says 
this, and her large dilated eyes are 
full of tears. ‘It is easier for a 
woman to love than for a man ; but 
then it is also easier for a woman 
to change the object of her affec- 
tions than for a man to do so, 
and men are often infinitely more 
passionate in their love. Then a 
woman is generally passive, while 
a man who is really in love be- 
comes the slave of the woman he 
loves. No, upon the whole -I 
should certainly advise you to 
marry the man who loves you in 
preference to the man you love.’ 

A long silence follows these 
words, during which both ladies 
seem as if lost in their own 
thoughts. Perhaps while Louisa is 


thinking of the future, and wonder- 
ing what will be her fate, Mrs. 
Champion is musing on the past, 
and feeling the truth of her own 
words. No one has loved more 
than she has, and yet how little 
happiness she has been able to 
derive from the passions she has 
felt! How unsatisfactory after all 
has been her career, triumphant as 
it has seemed to all outward ap- 
pearances ! 

‘There is one more question 
which I wish to ask you, Mrs. 
Champion,’ Louisa says, breaking 
the silence, and approaching for 
the first time the subject nearest 
her heart. ‘Do you think that I 
could in honour marry a man like 
the Duke of Glamour without bring- 
ing a blot upon his noble name? 

Mrs. Champion looks at her in 
surprise. ‘You mean on account 
of the mystery that surrounds your 
birth and parentage ?” 

Louisa flushes scarlet, and bows 
assent. 

‘Undoubtedly ; your birth, I 
assure you, is as noble as his own.’ 

‘You know who I am, then! 
O Mrs. Champion, Mrs. Cham- 
pion! I always suspected that 
you knew this dreadful mystery ; 
take compassion upon me, and 
tell me all you know.’ 

‘Icannot. Itis true that through 
very strange circumstances I be- 
came acquainted with Lady Rol- 
lingford’s secret, but I have given 
her my word of honour never to 
reveal it, even to you.’ 

‘Am I then never to know who 
my father was ?” 

There is so much sadness in her 
voice as she says this, and she 
looks so overwhelmed with misery 
and shame, that Mrs. Champion 
cannot help being moved. 

‘Marry the Duke of Glamour, 
become independent of Lady Rol- 
lingford, and I promise you that 
one day you shall learn the mys- 
tery of your birth.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


BELLA CHAMPION has_ been 
dancing with Lord Inganess, and 
while her mother has been con- 
versing with Louisa Reymondin her 
own private room at the other end 
of the house, that saucy young lady 
has been having it all her own way 
in the ballroom. 

Taking her partner’s arm after 
the dance, she has gone with him 
to the lawn in front of the building, 
and with that charming freedom 
of manner and speech which so 
characterises her,and which renders 
her so irresistible, she listens to 
him with undisguised pleasure as, 
continuing a conversation in the 
solitude of the garden, which has 
doubtless been begun in the 
crowded ballroom, he says, 

‘Then you don’t think a fellow 
a complete nonentity who fishes in 
summer, shoots in autumn, and 
hunts in winter, and makes these 
things the great business of his life?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no; I don’t consider 
any manly sport frivolous. Ah, 
if you knew how tired I am of 
great clever people! I hate heros 
and patriots and strong-minded 
females, and all that.’ 

‘That is because you have been 
brought up amongst them; your 
mother is a wonderfully clever 
woman, I know, and your father is 
a hero.’ 

‘They may be, but you know 
the old proverb, “‘ No one is a pro- 
phet in his own country.”’ 

‘You love your father, though? 

‘I should think so!’ 

‘You pretend to despise heroes, 
and yet I am sure you will miss 
their society when you leave this 
house.’ 

‘I shall never leave this house— 
at least as long as father wants me. 
I really do not know what he 
would do without me ; no, I must 
never leave him.’ 
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Inganess feels confused ; he is 
beginning to realise at last how 
dear this little girl is to him, and 
yet he hardly dares to approach 
the subject nearest to his heart. 
He has come to the conclusion 
that she is a girl very different from 
the general run of girls ; but when- 
ever he begins to speak to her 
seriously a terrible recollection 
flashes upon him of her strong 
sense of humour, and of the merry 
light he has often noticed in her 
bright-brown eyes; and then it 
occurs to him that ifhe did attempt 
to play the lover she would only 
laugh and think him a fool, if even 
she had the kindness of heart not 
to say so openly. 

At this juncture the Duke of 
Glamour comes up to them, and 
to Inganess’s relief puts an end to 
their conversation. 

The duke is not in the habit of 
attending the garden-parties at Li- 
berty Hall ; indeed, this is actually 
the first time that his friend has met 
him there; and even now he has 
come, not to enjoy the bountiful 
hospitality of its mistress, but to 
have a private talk with her re- 
specting Miss Reymond. 

‘ What do you think of my friend, 
Miss Champion ?’ Inganess asked 
of Bella, when, after taking a few 
turns in the garden, Glamour leaves 
them to go in search of Mrs. 
Champion. 

‘Oh, he is your friend, is he? 
I did not know. I am glad you 
have begun by telling me that, 
though.’ 

‘Why? were you going to say 
anything against him ?’ 

‘Not exactly. I know nothing 
against him; but I should say he 
was a prig!’ 

‘A prig! O Miss Champion, 
how little you know him ? 

‘I do not wish to know him 
betterthan I do.’ And she breaks 
into a merry laugh as she says 
this. 
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‘I fear you are most inconsistent, 
Miss Bella ! 

‘Inconsistent ! I love to be in- 
consistent ; why, any one can be 
always the same. I like change 
and variety. I wish I had been 
born a boy, that I might go 
round the world and seek adven- 
tures: how jolly it would have 
been ’ 

‘I think you would soon get 
tired of that sort of life, and long 
for some one to love you and take 
care of you.’ 

‘Father will always love me.’ 

‘Ah, but I mean a fellow you 
might marry.’ 

‘Marry ! what nonsense you are 
talking to-day, Lord Inganess ! as 
if any one would ever think of 
marrying me!’ 

‘And why not? I am sure 
there is not a prettier girl in Eng- 
land.’ 

‘ Really, now, do you think that 
I am pretty—prettier than other 
girls ?’ she inquires with some co- 
quetry, yet with glowing cheeks 
and downcast eyes, for it is the 
first time she experiences the feel- 
ing that she is no longer a child, 
and his words both please and 
frighten her. 

‘Indeed you are, Bella; has no 
one ever told you so before ” 

‘Oh, yes ; but somehow or other 
I never believed it before, at least 
I didn’t seem to care. I hate girls. 
I hate to be called a pretty girl. 
I wish I were a boy.’ 

‘You like boys? Ah, I fear you 
will never care for a middle-aged 
man like me,’ he says, with a sigh 
that startles her, attempting at the 
same time to take her hand. 

‘Nonsense! Just shut up, will 
you !’ she says, drawing away her 
hand and looking him straight in 
the face with childlike defiance. 
‘You may talk rubbish if you 
please till the blessed millennium, 
of which mother is always talking, 
and which I daresay will never 
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come, but just you keep off that 
nonsense! Love indeed !’ 

And bestowing upon him a look 
which, however, has more of play- 
ful mischief in it than of anger, 
she turns away from him and 
hurries back to the house. 

Inganess, very much puzzled, 
follows her in silence, wishing him- 
self at that moment at the other 
side of the globe. 

‘I have not offended you, have 
I?’ she says presently, turning her 
pretty face towards him, and look- 
ing at him with eyes that betray 
more than she would care to ac- 
knowledge of what is passing in 
her heart. ‘Come, I will give you 
another waltz, if you like.’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


GLAMOUR BECOMES MORE PUZZLED 
THAN EVER. 


GLAMOUR is sitting in his study, 
and Monsignore Berretta stands 
beside him. 

Perhaps for the first time in his 
life the strongest tendencies of his 
nature are rushing in one mighty 
current instead of being divided 
into several narrow channels, and 
the Italian seems fully aware of 
this, as he observes him in silence 
with his keen eyes, that appear to 
possess a greater power than those 
of other men. 

‘So you have not been able to 
find out anything about her?” 

‘No. Lady Rollingford received 
me with her usual cold politeness ; 
she was exceedingly gracious, and 
the thought of your taking such an 
interestin heryoung /rotégée seemed 
to be highly gratifying to her, for 
she is very fond of her it appears. 
But she refused to tell me anything 
about her, and I begin to fear that 
there is a mysterious link, more 
powerful than we imagine, existing 
between her and Miss Reymond.’ 
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The young duke bows his head 
in silence, and appears to relapse 
into a reverie. 

Monsignore has a very difficult 
task to perform. He not only de- 
sires that Glamour should become 
a member of the Church, but he 
would have him marry, not a girl 
like Miss Reymond, whose an- 
tecedents no one seems to know 
anything about, but into a really 
old Catholic family, in the bosom 
of which he might continue to re- 
main a strict adherent to the faith 
of Rome. He has nothing to say 
against the young lady, but he 
would rather his friend should not 
marry her. Perhaps—who knows ? 
—Mademoiselle Robertoff has 
been speaking to him concerning 
her marrying young Cassilis, and his 
sympathies are already enlisted on 
that gentleman’s side ; at all events 
he feels that the future of both is 
at this moment in his hands, and 
he wishes to secure the happiness 
of both, and at the same time if 
possible to strengthen the power of 
the religion to which he has de- 
voted his life. 

He looks excited, yet passive, 
almost breathless with solicitude, 
and yet conscious of the great re- 
sponsibility of his position. His 
keen eves are fixed on Glamour’s 
aristocratic countenance as if they 
would read all the thoughts that 
are passing through his mind. His 
voice is at all times low, but to-day 
he speaks almost in whispers, 
though it is in whispers full of em- 
phasis, and that convey a whole 
world of meaning in them. 

The bewildered nobleman rises 
presently, paces the room with 
downcast eyes, and says, more to 
himself than to his faithful mentor 
(for he seems unconscious of the ex- 
cited interest with which the latter 
watches every change of expression 
that passes over his agitated face), 

‘I do not know if I love her or 
not—I like her, and I would fain 
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make her my wife ; and yet, as you 
say truly, a man in my position can 
hardly sacrifice everything he owes, 
both to society and to his faith, in 
order to gratify the desires of his 
heart. Ah, life is most unsatisfac- 
tory, even at its best; itis a dreary 
dilemma betwixt thought and ac- 
tion. Would to God that to do 
that which is right were as easy as 
to imagine it !’ 

‘What makes life dreary and un- 
satisfactory is the want of a motive,’ 
the Italian says, startling him with 
his voice, though he speaks almost 
in a whisper. ‘When once your 
faith is settled, my dear duke, you 
will find life anything but unsatis- 
factory ; for you will find it grow- 
ing in loveliness, in strength, and 
in usefulness every day, like a plant 
that is anxiously watched over and 
properly directed by an experienced 
gardener. I cannot understand a 
Christian wavering and calling life 
dreary and unsatisfactory.’ 

‘IT understand you : the one duty 
of a Christian, I suppose you will 
tell me, is to become a soldier of 
Christ. I agree with you there: 
life is not worth having without you 
have a faith in some religion, be- 
cause without faith you can have 
no security in the truth, and you 
must for ever toil on in darkness. 
But then the question of the 
Churches interferes. If there was 
but one Church I could see my 
way clearly enough.’ 

‘There is only one Church, be- 
lieve me. The more you study its 
tenets, the more you will perceive 
that it is the only one which is in- 
destructible and omnipotent over 
the erring heart of man.’ 

‘The claim of Rome to ortho- 
doxy seems to me irresistible ; but 
yet what is orthodoxy? What men 
call orthodox in England French- 
men call heretical; andyet England 
is a very religious nation.’ 

‘If England were indeed a reli- 
gious nation, do you think that 
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there would be so many different 
sects ? England was once the island 
of saints, and her sovereigns were 
the defenders of the faith; but, 
alas, what has become of their faith 
now?” 

‘Yet nowhere is the search after 
religious truth more general and 
more earnest than in England.’ 

‘Because the religions of Eng- 
land tell men to seek God. The 
true religion of Christ teaches that 
God has found them. It is faith 
that saves; we have God’s own 
word for it ; and compared to faith, 
what are man’s vain speculations 
and limited actions, be they ever 
so honest ?” 

Glamour turns his eyes upon him 
with the look of one athirst turn- 
ing towards the sound of unseen 
waters. No one ever felt more 
than he does at this moment the 
need of a true faith; and yet he 
still wavers and hesitates, even as 
the Peri might waver and hesitate 
at the very gates of Paradise ; for 
the question of ‘to be or not to 
be’ still troubles his thoughts. 

Berretta’s heart is touched. That 
look makes him think of a despair- 
ing man stretching out his arms to- 
wards him from a forsaken shore, 
imploring aid ; and when he next 
speaks, any one overhearing him 
would have thought that he was 
pleading for his own happiness. 

Never have monsignore’s argu- 
ments seemed so plausible to Gla- 
mour; his cultivated intellect is 
aroused even to enthusiasm by 
these warm passionate accents, and 
he opens his heart to them, and 
imbibes all their satisfying nourish- 
ment with the avidity ofa man who 
has been for many a long day de- 
prived of the bread of life. 

‘My son,’ the Italian concludes 
by saying, ‘Satan is trying you, 
though you know it not; twice 
blessed if you stand the test. You 
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are destined for a glorious work, 
believe me, Glamour ; your mission 
is second to none, ifit be estimated 
at the value of its possible results.’ 

I began this chapter by saying 
that at last all Glamour's intensest 
longings are directed into one 
mighty current, instead of being, as 
has been the case until now, di- 
vided into several channels, each 
of which was too narrow to satisfy 
him, and between which he could 
not make up his mind to choose. 
And such indeed is the case. All 
his tendencies now draw him to- 
wards the Church of Rome; and 
having found at last a man like 
Berretta to guide his faltering steps, 
he feels that the time for philo- 
sophical speculations is over, and 
that he must, in spite ofhimself, take 
a decisive step ere it be too late. 

If he could only make up his 
mind as easily whether he really 
loves Louisa Reymond or not, all 
might yet be well with him; and 
having sealed his fate, he would no 
longer find life as dreary and un- 
satisfactory as it has hitherto been. 
But Berretta, who is so ready to 
direct his thoughts for him on reli- 
gious subjects, and to point out to 
him the true path, does not seem 
over-anxious that he should marry 
her, but rather suggests, as a fitter 
companion for this new and nobler 
life which he has opened out for 
him, a certain young lady named 
Gwladyth, a daughter of the noble 
house of Beverley, whose chief is the 
head of the Roman Catholics in 
England, and who, by birth, beauty, 
position, and personal piety, would 
seem a more fitting bride for the 
newly-converted peer. 

Glamour begins to see that his 
troubles are not yet at an end, and 
that, though he has at last almost 
crossed the Rubicon, manya dreary 
and perilous step lies yet between 
him and Rome. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE MOTHER OF CHEMISTRY. 


By A WIDE-AWAKE DREAMER. 


Nay, start not, kind reader! There 
is no malignant intention to handi- 
cap these pages of pleasing fiction 
and amusing light literature with 
a ponderous essay on science in 
general or in particular. The 
writer simply craves permission to 
indulge in a little discursive chat 
about alchemy and adepts. Al- 
chemy has now for some centuries 
past been kept under a heavy ban 
of contempt and ridicule. Natural 


philosophers and chemists have 
long made it a point to gibe and 
jeer at the ‘monstrous and absurd 
pretensions’ of this much-abused 


branch of human lore. 

*Laisse-moi l’astrologie divina- 
trice et l'art de Lullius, comme 
abus et vanités,’ Rabelais makes 
Gargantua write to Pantagruel, the 
art of Lully, so discourteously 
qualified here as a mere empty 
cheat, being simply the science of 
alchemy. Then the witty and 
sarcastic Vicar of Meudon devotes 
an entire chapter to a most bitter 
satirical onslaught upon poor Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa, the typical re- 
presentative of astrological vatici- 
nation and of alchemy in the first 
part of the sixteenth century. 

I have now lying before me a 
volume of chemistry for the use of 
schools, in which alchemy is 
branded as the ‘ offspring of delu- 
sion and folly.’ The makers of 
dictionaries would seem actually 
to delight in ill-treating the tabooed 
science even to its unlucky name— 
making it, as it were, a pariah among 
words, with a multitude of doubt- 
ful etymologies and abusive lexico- 


graphic definitions attached to it. 
One of our most esteemed modern 
authorities in ‘logology’—if the 
word may be permitted to pass— 
contemptuously dismisses alchemy 
as ‘a defunct pretended science, hav- 
ing for its object the transmutation 
of the baser metals into gold and 
silver, the discovering of a panacea 
or universal remedy for diseases, of 
an alkahest or universal solvent, 
and of many other things equally 
absurd.’ 

Now methinks this is going a 
little too far ; it is doing worse than 
simple injustice to the great mother 
of so fair and glorious a daughter 
as Chemistry. 

In ourage ofnever-before-dreamt- 
of marvels—of electric telegraphs 
and telephones, phonographs and 
microphones, organic transmuta- 
tions and artificial identic repro- 
ductions of complex natural com- 
pounds, which may in time lead 
man to the very threshold of an 
all-embracing universal synthesis ; 
of prodigious telescopes and spectral 
analysis, carrying our daring vision 
and more daring speculation into 
the immensity of space, and re- 
vealing to us even the very com- 
position of immeasurably remote 
spheres—in such an age of gigantic 
leaps in the light, one may surely 
be permitted to invite the atten- 
tion and solicitude of some Froude 
of science to the legitimate claim 
of the much reviled mother of 
chemistry to have some such pro- 
cess of whitewashing applied to 
it as has been so brilliantly suc- 
cessful on the field of history in 
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the matter of our Tudors and 
Stuarts. 

Egypt, the mysterious mother of 
mysteries, may justly be averred 
to have given birth also to al- 
chemy. Of the many suggested 
derivations of the name, the one 
which traces its origin to the old 
Coptic word deme, meaning matter, 
in the opinion of learned etymolo- 
gists, would certainly seem the 
most natural and probable. 

Alchemy would accordingly 
simply mean the science which 
treats of matter and its elements. 
The origin of this science is lost 
in the darkness of remote ages. 
The first alchemist known in semi- 
mythical history was the ‘thrice 
greatest’ Thot or Hermes Tris- 
megistus—the profoundest philo- 
sopher, the astutest priest, and the 
wisest prince. He is said to have 
been a contemporary of Moses. 
The world is held indebted to him 
for the division of time into hours. 
The fundamental principle under- 
lying the studies and speculations 
and researches and experiments of 
Trismegistus and his followers and 
successors through many centuries 
would seem to have been the ap- 
parently stupendous assumption of 
the unity or oneness of matter, 
which surely after all, philosophi- 
cally considered, is not such a very 
monstrous absurdity as some of 
our modern sages would wish to 
make it out. 

More than two thousand years 
ago Anaximenes the Milesian 
traced the principle of all things 
to the air; and at this present day 
we have Norman Lockyer and the 
disciples of his school, who will 
have us look upon hydrogen as the 
ultimate principle of the universe 
—the original element from which 
all material bodies spring, and 
upon the forces innate and in- 
herent in this one elemental 
principle of all things created as 
the sole source of all the forces 
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acting throughout the universal 
world—all without exception, moral 
and intellectual as well as physical 
forces. Yet surely no one, with a 
claim to higher intelligence at 
least, will venture to mistake Nor- 
man Lockyer and his followers for 
mere idle dreamers, and the truly 
vertiginous gas theory of the 
universe, as maintained by them, 
for a rank absurdity! Why, then, 
it may be asked, should the alche- 
mists of old be so disdainfully con- 
temned for theirsurely not irrational 
belief in the oneness of matter, and 
for their earnest and honest, even 
if occasionally blind and obstinate, 
strivings to effect the transmutation 
of the baser metals into silver and 
gold, considering that these efforts 
simply originated in this belief? 
Is there really anything so utterly 
nonsensical in the notion of these 
ancient philosophers that the most 
perfect ofthe metals known to them 
—the only perfect metal,in fact—had 
supreme virtue also as a universal 
panacea, as the elixir of life ? Why 
should they not have entertained 
the idea that if the ‘red tincture’ 
or ‘red lion,’ the ‘ grand elixir’ or 
‘ grand magistery,’ the aurum pota- 
bile, in short, could but be pro- 
duced, and could then be taken, 
properly diluted, in small doses, 
it would have power to expel all 
morbid perturbations from the 
human frame, to renovate youth, 
and to prolong life ? 

What says one of the sturdiest 
and sincerest and boldest, yet 
most modest withal, searchers after 
truth to whom this age of ours has 
given birth, the late lamented John 
Cargill Brough, in his wonderful 
fairy tales of science, anent this 
transmutation dream (?) of the 
ancient adepts? Let us hear him. 
‘ The alchemists maintained,’ says 
he, in the chapter on ‘ Modern Al- 
chemy,’ ‘that all the metals are 
compounds, that the so-called baser 
metalscontain the sameconstituents 
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as gold, contaminated with various 
impurities. To transmute any 
metal into gold, these impurities 
must be removed or rendered in- 
nocuous, a result only to be ob- 
tained through the agency of the 
“‘ oreat remedy,” the philosopher's 
stone. Now this view of the nature 
of metallic bodies was at the time 
perfectly consistent with known 
facts. It was known that the 
colour or the hardness of a metal 
could be modified by the addition 
of a foreign substance ; it was only 
natural, then, to suppose that the 
different qualities of the several 
metals depended on the presence 
of certain impurities in them. Gold 
was the only pure or healthy metal. 
Brass was gold diseased, mercury 
diseased silver. But these and all 
the other baser metals might be 
healed—z.e. transmuted into gold— 
through the agency of the wonder- 
ful red powder or tincture. 

The idea that the philosopher’s 
stone possessed the power of cur- 
ing diseases and prolonging life 
was evidently suggested by its 
supposed effect on the baser metals. 
Since it could heal the lepers among 
the metals, and convert them into 
pure wholesome gold, why should 
it not have the power of healing 
diseases in man, and ennobling, 
as it were, the human body ” 

And again: ‘ In the present day 
we are too apt to regard the doc- 
trine of transmutation, which formed 
the basis ofalchemy, as a mere hallu- 
cination of the human mind, and to 
look upon the men who held this 
doctrine with mixed feelings of pity 
and contempt. Yet, if we dip a 
little deeper into the question, we 
find that thetrue alchemists, instead 
of being crack-brained enthusiasts, 
were the most learned and acute 
men of their time.’ 

There appears to be no doubt 
admissible but that for many cen- 
turies after Trismegistus the chief 
aim and object of his successors in 
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the cultivation of the alchemic 
science was the making of gold 
and silver, as Suidas, a Greek lexi- 
cographer in the latter part of the 
eleventh century—a contemporary 
of Alexius Comnenus—describes 
it in his dictionary, under the word 
chemia—the earliest mention of 
chemistry in any book extant. 
The Roman Emperor Diocletian, 
who would appear to have been, 
for some reason or other, as great 
a hater and persecutor of the poor 
alchemists of Egypt as he was ofthe 
unhappy Christians, decreed, in the 
year 296 after Christ, that all Egyp- 
tian writings on the art of making 
gold should be burned. This drastic 
purge of the energetic Dalmatian 
was of about as little practical effect, 
however, as his fierce onslaught on 
the religion of Christ ; for early in 
the fourth century we find the study 
of the alchemic science eagerly 
pursued at the school of Alexan- 
dria, whence a great many learned 
works on it were issued, with the 
name of Plato, Pythagoras, or some 
other ancient sage figuring as puta- 
tive original author, to invest the 
book with a fictitious authority. 
Democritus of Alexandria wrote at 
the time a complete compendium of 
the science, which, it would appear, 
formed subsequently the ground- 
work for Geber’s famous book on 
alchemy. Abu Musa Giaffar al 
Sofi, more generally known by the 
name of Geber, was, according to 
one tradition,a Cappadocian Greek 
converted to Islam ; according to 
another tradition, he was a native 
of Hauran in Mesopotamia, and 
born in the Mohammedan faith. 
A third tradition, which would seem 
to have greater probability in its 
favour than the two preceding ones, 
makes this ‘father of the alchemy 
of the Middle Ages’ a native of 
This in Khorassan, and accord- 
ingly a townsman of the illustrious 
Abul Kasem Mansur, surnamed 
Firdusi, the most brilliant of Persian 
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poets, who lived about two cen- 
turies after. In a_professedly 
chatty and discursive paper like 
this, a passing digression anent 
this truly great man may perhaps 
not be deemed altogether imperti- 
nent here, the less so as he also 
was in some sort an intellectual 
maker of gold—only of a more 
refined and more enduring kind 
than the yellow dross for which 
man will but too often imperil 
body and soul. 

Firdusi had gained the friend- 
ship of Aussari, the court laureate 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghasna. 
Upon Aussari’s recommendation 
the sultan commissioned the rising 
poet to compose an epic or his- 
torical poem, reciting the history 
of the Persian kings from the be- 
ginning of the world down to the 
final overthrow of the Sassanides 
under Yezdegerd III., in 642 after 
Christ. For every verse of this 
poem the munificent sultan pro- 
mised to pay the author a ‘oman. 
For thirty-five long years Firdusi 
sat spinning and weaving at the 
‘loom of thought,’ as Heine hath it, 
incessantly polishing and refining, 
until he had completed his wonder- 
ful Shdindme, or Book of Kings, 
containing sixty thousand verses ! 

Unhappily some enemy of the 
poet had meanwhile poisoned the 
ear and mind of the sultan against 
him, and Mahmud descended to 
the contemptible trick of substitut- 
ing silver tomans for golden. So 
the illustrious writer of the S/dh- 
name had some fifteen hundred 
pounds sent him instead of about 
thirty thousand pounds, as had 
been originally stipulated. 

Firdusi’s bearing on the occasion 
was characteristic of the man: 
he divided the ‘ munificent’ reward 
handed him for his priceless 
work into three equal shares, of 
which he gave one to the poor, 
paying away another for a bath, 
and the remainder for a glass of 
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sherbet. He then wrote a most 
bitter and cutting satire upon the 
crowned trickster, enclosed this 
in a copy of the poem specially in- 
tended for Mahmud, and fled into 
exile. Later on he returned to his 
native town. Mahmud, repenting 
him at last of his petty act of 
shabby double-dealing, despatched 
the sixty thousand golden tomans 
to This, together with twelve 
camels laden with richest gifts for 
the poet, whose dead body was 
just then being carried out at one 
gate of Thiis whilst the messengers 
of the sultan’s tardy bounty were 
entering at the other gate. 

Geber is said to have lived and 
taught, in the latter part of his ca- 
reer, in Seville, where he died, 
some accounts fixing the date of 
his death as early as 756 A.D., 
others towards the end of the eighth 
century, and others at a still later 
period, in the beginning of the ninth 
century. He was unquestionably 
the most deeply learned alchemist 
of his time, and passed justly for 
the father of the mysterious sci- 
ence in the Middle Ages. He 
knew the cupellation of gold and 
silver by means of lead; he knew 
the chloride and oxide of mercury, 
nitrate of silver, sal ammoniac, po- 
tassa, soda and caustic soda, lac 
sulphuris, fuming sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, aqua regia, cinnabar, 
sulphate of copper, and other im- 
portant chemical compounds. In 
his works are found also elaborate 
descriptions of calcining and other 
furnaces, retorts, distilling appara- 
tus, &c., showing clearly that he 
had already crossed the border-line 
between alchemy and chemistry 
proper. To the alchemists of the 
Middle Ages and up to the eight- 
eenth century, or adepts as they 
came to be called, we owe, ina 
great measure at least, the solid 
foundation and no little of the ex- 
tent of ourknowledge of chemistry, 
and the discovery of most of those 
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acids, alkalis, and salts without 
which our modern experimentalists 
might be kept standing indefinitely 
on the threshold of many great 
secrets of the science that lie open 
and bare to them now; also many 
of our most valued medicinal and 
technical preparations. The in- 
vention of gunpowder, for instance, 
was the work of adepts. It was, 
at least partially, in the course of 
his alchemistic researches that Pa- 
racelsus hit upon his famous anti- 
monial compounds. Brand disco- 
vered phosphorus, and Bottcher 
porcelain, in the pursuit of their 
transmutation experiments. Well 
may the great Liebig say, ‘The 
philosopher’s stone, for which the 
ancients sought with a dim and ill- 
defined impulse, was, in its perfec- 
tion, nothing else than the great 
and glorious science of chemistry. 
Is that science not the philoso- 
pher’s stone which promises to in- 
crease the fertility of our fields, 
and to insure the prosperity of ad- 
ditional millions of mankind, and 
which changes the ingredients of 
the crust of the earth into useful 
products, to be further transformed 
by commerce into gold? Is that 
knowledge not the true philoso- 
pher’s stone which promises to dis- 
close the laws of life, and which 
must finally yield to us the means 
of curing disease, and of prolong- 
ing life?’ 

Humbugs, quacks, charlatans, 
mountebanks, liars, deluded dupes, 
and designing dupers and cheats! 
Nice names indeed to use in con- 
nection with men who, like Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Arnaldo 
de Villanova, Basilius Valentinus, 
Raymond Lully, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Becher, ‘Thurneisser, Bottcher, 
Gassendi, Kircher, Guisbert, Con- 
ring, Glauber, Libarius, Kunkel (the 
famous glass-maker), the astro- 
nomers Keppel and Tycho Brahé, 
Stahl, Van Helmont, and many, 
many more great adepts, have ren- 
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dered the most eminent services 
to true science ! 

Roger Bacon, the ingenious in- 
ventor of the magnifying lens and 
of other optical and mathematical 
instruments, one of the greatest 
and most learned men of the thir- 
teenth century, a skilful and re- 
nowned physician, was one of the 
most illustrious adepts of the Middle 
Ages; with another friar adept, Bar- 
tholdus Schwarz, he shares the hon- 
our of the humane and humanising 
discovery or invention of gunpow- 
der. Like other superior men of 
his time, he had to pay a heavy 
penalty for his intellectual gran- 
deur. His bigoted jealous chief, 
the Franciscan General Hierony- 
mus, of Escule, prevailed upon 
Pope Nicholas III. first to stop 
the learned friar’s lectures, then to 
imprison him. When Hieronymus 
afterwards became Pope himself— 
Nicholas 1V.—the unhappy Roger 
tried to propitiate the cruel bigot 
by sending him a treatise on the 
means of preventing or overcoming 
the ailments of old age, but all in 
vain ; the poor friar was kept in 
prison for ten long years, and it was 
only after the death of his unfor- 
giving enemy that his friends suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his release. 

Another great adept, Raymond 
Lully (Raimondus Lullus or Lul- 
lius), besides being a self-sacrificing 
Christian missionary in Africa and 
Asia, was also a most excellent 
physician, and would altogether 
have been a very estimable man, 
had it not been for an ugly char- 
latanic and swindling propensity in 
him, which made him, /x/er alia, 
practise a vile ‘sell’ upon poor 
King Edward I. of England, of 
which hereafter. 

Arnaldo de Villanova wrote 
twenty volumes on alchemy, and 
enriched the pharmacopceia with 
at least as many most valuable 
medicinal preparations. 

Another great adept was Basi- 
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lius Valentinus, who flourished in 
the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was the oracle of alche- 
mists in his own time and for many 
years after. He was the last of 
the pure alchemists proper; for 
his next great successor, Paracel- 
sus, whilst still eagerly pursuing the 
search after the philosopher’s stone, 
was already considerably more of 
a true chemist than an alchemist. 
This great physician, who was 
in his own time and for long after 
much abused and maligned by his 
enemies and enviers, was born in 
1493 at Maria-Einsiedel in the 
Canton Schwytz. He was the son 
ofan apothecary. Having studied 
chemistry under Treitheim, who 
passed for a great luminary of the 
science at the time, he happened 
to fall in with a learned travelling 
physician, one Fugger, who initiated 
the young student into the myste- 
ries of alchemy, and imbued him 
with the strong tinge of charlatan- 
ism which is found running like a 
red thread through all his after 
career. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of his sad tendency to sink the 
sterling sage in the shallow mys- 
tery-monger and mouthing moun- 
tebank, Paracelsus became a great 
and skilful physician, and effected 
many cures in Switzerland and in 
Germany, some of which seemed 
certainly to have a dash of the mira- 
culous about them. He settled at 
last in Basle, where he obtained 
the responsible and honourable 
position of city physician, in 1526, 
at the age of thirty-three. His 
public lectures here were very nu- 
merously attended by young men 
from many parts of Germany and 
other lands. In his teachings he 
dwelt chiefly upon the necessity of 
careful observation and rational ex- 
periment in the pursuit of the noble 
art of healing. He pointed out also 
the indispensable and indissoluble 
connection between pharmacy and 
chemistry, maintaining that no 
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one ignorant of chemistry and its 
processes could ever become a 
skilled and successful apothecary. 
Hedenounced in unmeasured terms 
of condemnation and contempt the 
old medical system of Galenus, 
and made a public holocaust of 
the writings of the great Pergamese 
and of Avicenna and Rhazes, the 
founders of the Arabian school of 
medicine, who had based their sys- 
tem absolutely and exclusively upon 
Galen’s teachings. Serious disputes 
with the magistracy of Basle in- 
duced him in 1528 to give up his 
preferment and leave the city. 
From this time forward he wan- 
dered about Alsatia, Switzerland, 
and Southern Germany till his de- 
mise in 1541 at Salzburg. 

Next to Paracelsus we have his 
greatcontemporary, Cornelius Hen- 
ry Agrippa, the admirable Crich- 
ton of the sixteenth century. This 
remarkable man and famous adept 
was born at Cologne in 1486. He 
led an adventurous wandering life. 
At the age of twenty-three he was 
appointed public lecturer on di- 
vinity at Dole in Franche-Comté, 
where he created the greatest sen- 
sation by his eloquence and learn- 
ing, and by his bitter satirical at- 
tacks upon the monks, whom he 
held in utter contempt. Monks, 
like all churchmen, are always 
dangerous enemies. ‘The fratres 
brought a charge of heresy and im- 
piety against their audacious assail- 
ant, which speedily forced him to 
seek safety in flight. He went to 
England, whence he returned soon 
after to Cologne, to resume there 
his theological lectures. Here he 
devoted himself with ardour to the 
study of the natural sciences and 
of alchemy, in all of which branches 
of human lore he soon became a 
proficient and adept. His mercurial 
temper and restless disposition 
would not suffer him to remain in 
Cologne. He went to Italy, where 
he doffed the academico-ecclesi- 
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astical garb ofa doctor of divinity 
to don the armour of a man of war 
instead. He took service with the 
Emperor Maximilian I., fought 
with the greatest bravery and with 
brilliant military skill, just as if he 
had all his life been pursuing the 
profession of arms. He speedily 
rose to be a captain in the imperial 
army, and was knighted by the 
emperor for his signal gallantry in 
the field, after which he as suddenly 
leftthe army ashe had previously left 
the Church. He now went to study 
law and medicine at Pavia, and 
soon obtained the double doctorate. 
The light and dissolute life which 
he led at the university forced him 
to fly to Casale, and subsequently 
to Metz, where he obtained the 
position of syndic. Here he rescued 
a poor woman accused of witch- 
craft from the clutches of the In- 
quisition. The Holy Office, baulked 
of its intended prey, tried to seize 
and burn the successful advocate 
instead. So Agrippa had to fly 
once more. After another brief 
sojourn at Cologne his enemies 
compelled him to quit this refuge, 
and seek a safer asylum in Freiburg 
in Switzerland. In 1524 he re- 
turned to Metz, where he gained 
high reputation and _ powerful 
friends. Louise of Savoy, the 
mother of Francis I. of France, 
made him her physician in ordi- 
nary. His satirical book, De /n- 
certitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum, 
soon got him inte hot water again. 
His enemies brought an accu- 
sation against him before the Em- 
peror Charles V. He fled to 
Lyons, where he was arrested. 
However, his powerful friends 
exerted themselves in his cause 
with such good effect that he was 
set free. He then took up his 
residence at Grenoble, where he 
died in 1535, before the completion 
of his forty-ninth year. That, as 
has already been alluded to in this 
paper, the great master mocker of 
VOL. XXIII. 
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the age (addi, master; s, the 
Arabic word for mocker), the Vicar 
of Meudon, should have so merci- 
lessly assailed his famous contempo- 
rary under the pseudonym of Her 
Trippa, may be attributed partly 
to odium theologicum and partly to 
professional jealousy, both these 
most eminent men being divines and 
physicians combined. Agrippa 
was the leading adept of his time ; 
unhappily he failed to find the 
philosopher’s stone. His famous 
book, De Occulta Philosophia, re- 
mained for a long time the chie! 
guide of ardent students of the 
occult sciences. 

The fierce onslaught made by Pa- 
racelsus upon Galenus and the Ara- 
bians had only scotched, not killed, 
the snake of the humoral theory, 
on which their system of medicine 
rested ; and the Pergamo-Arabian 
school continued to hold its own, 
at least semi-triumphantly, until 
the seventeenth century, when an- 
other great adept, chemist, and 
physician came to upset it alto- 
gether. 

John Baptist van Helmont was 
born at Brussels in1577. He also 
was an admirable Crichton, and 
as precocious a prodigy of learning 
as the famous boy bachelor, high- 
vaulting ambitious Wolsey. Young 
Van Helmont was sent at a very 
early age indeed to study medicine 
and chemistry at the University of 
Louvain, and he had barely gone 
beyond his sixteenth year when he 
astonished the professors and stu- 
dents of his university alike by the 
brilliancy of his public lectures on 
these sciences. Strange or not 
strange to say, just as one may 
feel inclined to look upon the mat- 
ter, young Van Helmont speedily 
concluded to drop the medical art 
and science, as altogether lacking 
a solid and trustworthy basis. 
Galen’s system was still in the as- 
cendant there. So the young stu- 
dent professor left Louvain, and 
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took to travelling through Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
England, eagerly pursuing every- 
where the study of chemistry and 
alchemy, and striving hard to find 
the philosopher’s stone—which he 
failed to accomplish, however ; but 
he found liquor of ammonia (spirit 
of hartshorn), carbonate of am- 
monia, and other rather useful 
compounds instead. At a some- 
what later period in life he retired 
to Vilvorde near Brussels, his pa- 
rental estate, where he resumed 
the practice of medicine with great 
success. Following in the foot- 
steps of Paracelsus, he assailed, 
and finally succeeded in over- 
throwing, the old humoral theory 
of Galenus and his school, and in 
establishing instead a new system 
of medicine based upon the more 
rational chemical theory. He was 
the first who introduced the word 
‘gas’ into the terminology of the 
chemical science. 

And was not the immortal Sua- 
bian John Kepler an adept? the 
illustrious astronomer of the seven- 
teenth century, the reformer of the 
Ptolomean system, the genial dis- 
coverer of the laws named after 
him, upon which modern astronomy 
rests, the master of Newton, and 
his predecessor by some eighty 
years in the discovery of the law 
of gravitation.* Ay, he, even he, 
was an adept, a hopeful adept— 
though, alas, he found no philo- 
sopher’s stone, and had, after a 
life of almost unparalleled misery 
and privation, to die in wretched- 
ness, leaving naught but a starving 
family behind him. Svc transitur 
ad astra! 

And again, the learned Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher, the famous 
archeologist, the decipherer of 


* Kepler's Astronomia Nova, in the in- 
troduction to which the law of gravity is 
clearly and explicitly laid down, was pub- 
lished in 1609 ; Newton's Philosophie Na- 
turalis Principia Mathematica in 1687, 
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Egypt’s hieroglyphs, the inventor 
of the burning reflector (the Mal- 
tese mirror, so called because it 
was first tried at Malta); and John 
Rudolphus Glauber, the discoverer 
of the sa/ mirabile, which is now so 
largely used in the manufacture of 
soda, glass, and ultramarine; and 
Peter Gassendi, the formidable an- 
tagonist of the Aristotelian system 
of philosophy, the ingenious author 
of the Lxercitationes paradoxicas 
adversus Aristotelem, and one of 
the profoundest and most accom- 
plished students of the natural 
sciences ; and John Joachim Becher, 
the most renowned national econo- 
mist of the seventeenth century, 
and equally great as a physician 
and as a chemist, the author of the 
Physica subterranea, who strove to 
connect chemistry with physics, 
tracing to the codperation of both 
the causes of all the facts and phe- 
nomena observed in the inorganic 
world. He held the belief that 
every metal consisted of a uni- 
versal earthy matter, an identical 
combustible principle, and a spe- 
cific mercurial substance, which 
latter being evolved and eliminated 
by a degree of heat sufficient to 
change the form of the metal, this 
earthy matter alone was left, the 
combustible principle being, of 
course, consumed in the process. 
It was upon this axiom of Becher’s 
that Stahl subsequently based his 
phlogistic theory, which reigned 
supreme till the days of Lavoisier. 

All these truly great men, and 
many, many more, were honest 
enthusiasts of the alchemic mys- 
tery, and devout believers in the 
existence ofthe philosopher’s stone, 
albeit that all their ardent strivings 
and researches failed to put any one 
of them in possession of the so 
ardently coveted magical substance. 

To dare to brand such men as 
these and their fellow-searchers in 
the immense field of science as 
fools or knaves would surely be the 
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height of ignorant presumption. 
Such men cannot even be looked 
down upon as dupes of their own 
delusions ; for, to do this, it would 
in the first place be requisite to 
establish it as an indisputable fact 
that they were actually labouring 
under a delusion in believing in 
the possibility of transmutation ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the pro- 
gress and increase of our knowledge 
tends to make it appear more and 
more probable that the philosopher’s 
stone, interpreted inarational sense, 
is not theidleandextravagantdream 
which it is ignorantly proclaimed 
to be by but too many of our shal- 
low skippers over the surface of the 
bottomless sea of science. 

Of course there have been at all 
times many sad impostors among 
the adepts, many pretenders to a 
knowledge of gold-making—partly, 
perhaps, dupes of their own delu- 
sions, partly conscious dupers of 
their victims; occasionally, also, 
the rascally tools of rascal rulers, 
who impudently swindled and 
robbed the unhappy wretches under 
their vile sway. Among such rulers 
the saintly and sainted Henry VI. 
of England occupied a foremost 
place. That worthy engaged a 
whole company of alchemistic 
swindlers to inundate the land with 
spurious copper-gold of from 4 to 8 
carats, and with still baser coin. 
Charles VII. of France also per- 
formed similar tricks, chiefly through 
the aid and agency of Jacques le 
Cceur. Had Rudolphus II. of Ger- 
many—theGerman Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, as his flatterers dubbed him 
—felt himself sufficiently powerful 
to rob in this elegant and scientific 
fashion, no doubt he also would 
have done it. 

Raymond Lully, as has already 
been hinted at, had, unluckily for 
the spotlessness of his reputation, 
an ugly charlatanic and swindling 
propensity in him. History tells 
us how he performed a transmuta- 
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tion miracle before King Edward I. 
of England, by changing fifty thou- 
sand pounds of quicksilver into a 
corresponding lump of solid gold, 
and adds that the first rose nobles 
were coined out of this identical 
Lullean gold. The tellers of big 
stories are, asarule, equally reckless 
and ignorant, and lack—most of 
them at least—the faculty of calcu- 
lation and the power of computa- 
tion ; and there is in very truth no 
bigger story-teller to be found than 
history. Fifty thousand pounds of 
quicksilver forms a_ respectable 
mass, not quite so readily procured 
in a lump. It would fill something 
like a space of fifty-eight cubic feet 
—a bulk certainly rather difficult to 
operate upon, in the times of the 
first Edward, even by so distin- 
guished and accomplished an adept 
as the great Lully. Basing the 
calculation in the rough upon the 
respective specific gravities of the 
two metals, the transmutation would 
have produced something like two 
and a half million pounds sterling 
of our money—an enormous sum 
in the days of Edward I. The real 
truth ofthe matter was that the in- 
genious Raymond, perfectly aware 
of one of the most valuable pro- 
perties of quicksilver, made up, in 
presence of the ignorant and credu- 
lous king, and his equally ignorant 
and credulous courtiers, a mixture 
of copper, tin, lead, &c., with an 
auro-mercurial amalgam, obtained 
by dissolving a certain amount of 
gold in quicksilver, and subjected 
the mixture to a strong heat, which 
process would, of course, ultimately 
end in the production of just as 
much pure gold as the mercury 
had held in amalgamation. This 
was a most simple trick indeed, 
but quite sufficiently ingenious for 
the limited intelligence of people 
in thedarkages. The kingwasmuch 
astounded, and deeply chagrined 
when he afterwards in vain endea- 
voured to imitate Lully’s ‘simple 
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process.’ Ofcourse he omitted to 
put in the gold. However, as Lully 
had generously made his experi- 
ment gratis, no great harm was 
done. Whatcould have been Lully’s 
motive in thus selling the king of 
England? Well, perhaps the great 
adept was a humorist in his way, 
who might have dearly liked to 
chuckle in imagination over poor 
disappointed Longshanks’ long face. 
‘Wise’ Queen Elizabeth and the 
wise men of her court were done 
in a somewhat similar, though cer- 
tainly a little more ingenious, fa- 
shion by a travelling monk adept, 
who dipped a knife and a file— 
ostentatiously used by him pre- 
viously in some laboratory opera- 
tions—in presence of the queen and 
her court, into a wonderful tincture, 
which miraculously converted the 
part dipped into solid gold. The 
knife was permitted to remain in a 
collection of curiosities of Queen 
Elizabeth until the latter half of 
last century, when the famous 
mechanician Geoffroy publicly ex- 
posed the cheat before the French 
Academy of Sciences. ‘The trick 
had been performed simply with a 
knife, and a file, both consisting of 
two halves—a steel one and a gold 
one—deftly soldered together, and 
coated all over by an ingenious 
process with a thin film of steel, 
highly polished, and presenting 
thus to the eye a uniform surface 
of steel. This film was, of course, 
easily dissolved and removed by 
the nitric acid tincture, leaving the 
solid gold exposed to view. The 
trick was neatly and ingeniously 
done, and the monk was wise 
enough to charge nothing for it: 
he refused, of course, point-blank, 
to sell his secret to her majesty. 
He rested content with having sold 
ner majesty herself, to whom he 
pleaded, in excuse of his refusal, 
that transmutation was an occult 
and unholy art, not fit to be touched 
by the sacred hands of a woyal vir- 
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gin of the most Christian house of 
Tudor. What object could this 
monk have had in view? Difficult 
to say. History simply hints that 
he had to prefer to the queen cer- 
tain pleas and supplications in fa- 
vour of the religious confraternity 
to which he belonged, and that he 
resorted to this ingenious device to 
dispose her majesty favourably to 
his suit. 

The neatest swindling trick ever 
perpetrated in this line was played 
off, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, upon Duke Cosmo 
I. of Florence, by one Daniel of 
Hermannstadt in Transylvania, 
who was descended from an old 
patrician family of Niirnberg. Her- 
mannstadt, the actual military cap- 
ital of Transylvania, was originally 
founded in 1140, by one Hermann 
of Niirnberg, who led a German 
colony there. Daniel’s first Tran- 
sylvanian ancestor had been one 
of the leaders of that colony. 
Daniel was a wealthy man, an 
eminent physician, and a distin- 
guished adept in alchemy. It 
would appear that a favourite niece 
of his was deeply in love with 
Rufo Szechenyi, a young Magyar 
cavalier, who had joined the anti- 
Medician faction of the Strozzi, the 
Pazzi, the Salviati, the Ridolfi, and 
other Florentine families. The 
young man had fallen into the 
a of Cosmo, the most unscru- 
pulous and cruel tyrant of the 
murderous house of Medici, with 
whom the slaying of their kinsfolk 
was simply a family tradition. Deaf 
to all entreaties, the ducal trader 
insisted upon a ransom of twenty 
thousand ducats, keeping the un- 
happy young Magyar meanwhile 
confined in the Bargello of Florence 
in carcere duro. When the sorrow- 
stricken bride of the prisoner made 
an appeal to her wealthy uncle, to 
assist the Szechenyi family in rais- 
ing this enormous sum, the old 
doctor pondered long and deeply. 
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He was a wise man. He distrusted 
the wily ruler of Florence, fearing 
lest the huge ransom once paid, 
wholly or in part, the unscrupulous 
Cosmo might devise some scheme 
of creeping out of his share of the 
pact. At last an idea seemed to 
strike him. ‘ Patience, my dear 
niece,’ he said, with a grim smile, 
‘and fear not; I promise you to 
set your lover free, and to make 
his captor and gaoler bestow a 
handsome dower upon you in the 
bargain.’ With this somewhat bold 
promise the poor young woman 
had to rest content. To all her 
eager questions as to the how and 
when, the old man replied simply, 
‘Patience, my dear ; trust me, and 
you will not be disappointed.’ He 
set cheerfully to work. He first 
amalgamated the sum of four thou- 
sand golden ducats with the re- 
quisite quantity of quicksilver ; he 
then melted about thirty pounds 
of wax and colophony over a slow 
fire, and added to the melted mass 
coal-dust sufficient to give the whole 
a deep black tinge. ‘This he mixed 
with the auro-mercurial amalgam. 
When the mixture was cold he re- 
duced it to powder. The whole 
process was extremely simple. 
Master Daniel had now a black 
powder of no apparent value, yet 
which contained the gold of about 
two thousand sovereigns. This 
powder he packed carefully in a 
great number of cardboard cases, 
put the whole on the back of his 
sumpter mule, and set out on his 
travels to Italy. Here he wandered 
through the north as a travelling 
physician. Experienced and skil- 
ful and crafty withal, he soon 
gained a high reputation for mar- 
vellous cures—easy enough to ac- 
complish, as he generally managed 
somehow to give a desperate as- 
pect to the ailments of his patients, 
by, in the first place, administering 
to them cunningly and deftly, and 
without exciting suspicion, some 
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noxious substance, producing alarm- 
ing symptoms, which he found it, 
of course, easy to remove by his 
prescriptions. Among the ingredi- 
ents of the latter there figured in- 
variably a certain powder, ingeni- 
ously christened by him wsufur. 
No apothecary in the north of 
Italy had ever heard of this pow- 
der, which accordingly could not 
be supplied. The great wonder 
doctor expressed astonishment at 
this, but consented to add the ar- 
ticle from his own store. Having 
thus achieved a reputation and 
created a demand for usufur, he 
disappeared from the scene for a 
time ; but he soon returned in the 
disguise of a German drug-pedlar, 
who, strange to say, sold the pow- 
der usufiir for next to nothing. 
Then the doctor came again on 
the scene, and managed to get 
back his costly powder. So he 
worked for about two years, when 
he succeeded in distributing the 
whole stock of usufur among the 
druggists of Florence. He then 
dropped the doctor and put on the 
adept instead. As Cosmo had 
long been in search of the great 
secret Daniel found it easy to gain 
access to him, and to impress the 
duke with a belief in his profound 
alchemistic knowledge. He pro- 
duced a small quantity of gold in 
presence of the duke, allowing 
his highness to procure and supply 
all the ingredients, among which 
figured also the powder usufur, 
easily obtainable then for a few 
pence. The ingredients altogether 
came to about a ducat, to produce 
solid gold to the value of fifty 
ducats. A cabalistic formula, which 
the adept pretended must not be 
uttered aloud but be recited in mind 
by the operator, was declared in- 
dispensable to the success of the 
transmutation process. Of this he 
gave the duke a convincing proof. 
He and the ruler of Florence ope- 
rated with equal halves of the same 
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ingredients, only that, by a clever 
sleight-of-hand, the usufur in the 
duke’s half was replaced by com- 
mon coal-dust. So Daniel pro- 
duced his gold in the usual way, 
whilst the duke utterly failed. 
Cosmo, thoroughly convinced now 
of the genuineness of the affair, 
subscribed willingly to Daniel’s 
conditions. He set young Rufo 
free, and promised to pay Daniel 
the sum of thirty thousand ducats 
in money untainted by a magic 
origin, which the adept avowed 
was intended to build a church in 
redemption of his soul ! 

The first condition being ful- 
filled, and young Rufo out of the 
duke’s clutches, Daniel taught the 
duke the potent formula; and, be- 
hold! the next experiment—made 
by the duke, alone and unaided, 
and upon a large mass of matter, 
as per the wondrous adept’s re- 
cipe—succeeded most fully, yield- 
ing something like a clear profit of 
three thousand ducats upon an 
outlay of less than sixty ducats. 
The duke, overjoyed, and dreading 
perhaps the devil’s vengeance if he 
played the adept false, for once in 
his life kept his word. Daniel got 
his thirty thousand ducats, and was 
sent to France in a ducal sedan- 
chair, escorted by two companies 
of the duke’s own bodyguard. As 
soon as the adept found himself all 
safe, he had the matchless effrontery 
to send Cosmo a detailed account 
ofthe swindle. He gave the thirty 
thousand ducats as dower to his 
beloved niece, and the descendants 
of Rufo Szechenyi rank to the pre- 
sent day among the most distin- 
guished magnates of Hungary. 

The sixteenth century was not 
famed for celerity of communica- 
tion and rapid percolation of in- 
telligence, so we must not wonder 
that a short time after Daniel’s 
great exploit another clever ‘ ope- 
rator’ did the Margrave Emest of 
Baden brown with a similar trick, 
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only substituting the name of root, 
resch, for that of usufur. 

In fact, in all the so-called suc- 
cessful transmutation experiments, 
the swindler invariably managed to 
introduce, among the ingredients 
of his process, pure gold in some 
unsuspected form or other. Thus 
Charles Mantelman, a Suabian by 
birth, simply bored holes in lumps 
of coal, filled these holes with gold, 
closed them up with black wax, 
and threw these lumps into the 
crucible when the masses were in 
full fusion. He was detected, how- 
ever, and cruelly beheaded and 
quartered at Regensburg about 
1670. Another worthy, one George 
Honauer, met with a similar sad 
fate a few years after, at Stuttgart, 
where he was hanged. This in- 
genious gentleman always travelled 
with a large chest, with a double 
bottom to it, concealing his own 
son, a sharp lad of about ten, who 
used to come out from his hiding- 
place at night and put the gold 
into the crucible, in which the mass 
was in fusion over the laboratory 
fire. Honauer pretended that it 
was indispensable to leave the mass 
a few hours to itself, and the labo- 
ratory was therefore always carefully 
locked up for the night. The poor 
boy on one occasion caught a cold 
in the head, and his irrepressible 
sneezes led to the detection of the 
trick. Another, a Swiss adept, 
used to stir the fused mass with 
sticks of wood deftly bored at one 
end and filled with gold, which 
readily dropped into the mass. A 
servant of his always managed to 
put a few of these so prepared 
sticks upon the bundle of wood 
which his master used to stir the 
mixture with. This trick was also 
detected in the end, and visited 
with condign punishment. 

Another swindling adept, a 
monk, Rollus or Rolfus by name, 
professed to change silver into gold. 
His rapacious prior found this pro- 
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cess tedious and expensive, and 
insisted upon the transmutation of 
lead and tin into gold. Poor 
Rollus, unable to do his superior’s 
bidding, had in the end to confess 
his cheat; and the worthy prior, 
not being a mere cruel temporary 
ruler, who might rest content with 
hanging, beheading, and quarter- 
ing offenders, but an indulgent 
kind-hearted clerical, had Master 
Rollus calmly and quietly starved 
to death! Instances of this kind 
might be multiplied almost ad in- 
finitum, only they are so distress- 
ingly monotonous. 

One Leonhard Thurneiser tried 
his swindling skill upon the Elector 
John George of Brandenburg, with 
very indifferent success, as he had 
to fly for his life. Berlin altogether 
was not propitious to adepts and 
their doings. One of the last of 
the class, Caétano (styling himself 
Count Ruggiero), the son of a 
Neapolitan peasant—a kind of pre- 
cursor of Joseph Balsamo—after 
having successfully swindled the 
courts of Munich and Vienna, 
came to a premature end in the 
city on the Spree in 1709, being 
hanged on a tall gallows, ironically 
plastered all over with gold-leaf. 

John Frederick Bottger, or Botti- 
ger, or Bottcher, who gave the 
world Meissen porcelain instead of 
gold, was born at Schleitz in Ger- 
many in 1682. His father was mas- 
ter of the Mint at Magdeburg, 
which naturally directed the atten- 
tion of young John Frederick to 
metallurgical researches, which a- 
gain led the youth to the study of 
alchemy. Apprenticed toan apothe- 
cary at Berlin, a distinguished 
pharmaceutist named Zorn, he se- 
cretly pursued his alchemistic stu- 
dies in the dead of night, using his 
master’s chemicals with no sparing 
hand. Being found out at last, he 
fled in 1699. Starvation drove him 
back a year after. Zorn generously 
forgave his delinquencies, upon his 
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sacred promise to drop alchemy for 


ever. This promise he broke, of 
course, and had to leave Berlin 
once more. He went to Witten- 
berg, where he found a protector 
in Prince Egon of Fiirstenberg, who 
took him to Dresden in 1701, when 
he was only nineteen, and built a 
laboratory for him. Here he ex- 
perimented at the expense of his 
patron, and of the Elector Au- 
gustus II. of Saxony, king of Po- 
land, who at last got tired of 
spending his money for nothing, 
and pressed the would-be adept so 
hard, that the latter again tried his 
old game of running away. He 
was brought back, however; and 
the indignant Augustus demanded, 
in the most peremptory manner, 
a written statement of Bottcher’s 
scheme of gold-making. The in- 
teresting youth furnished his angry 
Polish majesty with a. long unin- 
telligible rigmarole, and was forth- 
with sent to prison in conse- 
quence. 

Now at this very time Count 
Tschirnhausen had conceived the 
project of turning to useful account, 
for the manufacture of porcelain, 
borax, &c., certain minerals and 
clays lying about unused in some 
parts of Saxony. Tschirnhausen, 
who thought he detected in young 
Bottcher, beneath the crust of em- 
piric charlatanry, much solid chemi- 
cal knowledge, and vast ingenuity 
and aptitude, begged the elector- 
king to hand his prisoner over to 
him. As early as 1705 the young 
man found that a certain brownish- 
red clay about Meissen would pro- 
duce a finer and more durable 
porcelain than his new chief had as 
yet been able to obtain. The lucky 
discoverer was rewarded with rich 
gifts; but he was kept a prisoner 
under strictest watch and guard, 
the elector-king having still a no- 
tion that thetalented young chemist 
could really make gold if he would 
but choose to do so. When the 
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victorious Swedes invaded Saxony 
in 1706, Bottcher and three assist- 
ants of his were packed off to the 
Konigstein. In 1707 they were 
brought back to Dresden. 

In 1708, after Tschirnhausen’s 
death, Béttcher succeeded him as 
administrator of the porcelain 
manufacture. The year after he 
discovered the white porcelain clay. 
Detected, some ten years later on, in 
a treasonable correspondence with 
certain parties in Berlin, it would 
have gone hard with him, had not 
death stepped in to shield him 
from the penal consequences of his 
offence. He died on the 13th of 
March 1719, in his thirty-eighth 
year. 

The last would-be transmuter of 


metals, with a brief allusion to 
whom this paper is brought to an 
appropriate close, was Dr. James 
Price, an English physician, who 
declared before the Royal Society 
of England that he had discovered 
a red and a white transmutation 
powder, which would convert the 
baser metals into silver and into 
gold. Hard pressed forexplanations 
and details in support of his bold 
assertion, he—poisoned himself in 
the year 1783. 

In our own time, promoters of 
more or less limited joint-stock 
swindles have successfully taken 
the place of the cheats who impu- 
dently paraded before the world as 
adepts and professors of a great 
and glorious science. 





MY CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


—.>——— 


I nap a castle builded in the air ; 

Its skilful architect was Fancy, who 

In sunlit idleness sent Hope to hew 
Out of the quarry of Romance the fair 
And fleckless marble, glistening in the glare 


Of self-conceit. 


The heavens were brightly blue, 


Hither and thither birds of promise flew ; 
Butterflies lightly fluttered here and there, 

From flower to flower, in Pleasure’s gay parterre, 

While Hope and Fancy laboured. By and by 


Doubt shook the structure. 


I was in despair, 


And turned to Reason (slowly drawing nigh), 
Who, frowning, razed it, though I pleaded, ‘ Spare 
And left me prone beneath a grief-gloomed sky. 


LETO. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
A REVELATION. 


THE protracted repast over, the 
little party separated ; the gentle- 
men retiring to the smoking-room, 
for the invariable ‘ weed,’ while the 
ladies idled in the drawing-room 
and the conservatory which opened 
off it; and it chanced that Vere in 
passing through the latter, to order 
from the gardener some special 
fruit for Sir Ayling Aldwinkle, heard 
his own name mentioned by Ger- 
trude to Rosamund. The sisters 
were seated on the other side of a 
great flower-stand, and were con- 
versing in a low tone; but the 
words that reached his ear com- 
pelled Vere to pause, and without 
intending to act the part of eaves- 
dropper, they rooted him to the 
spot. 

‘Yes, Rosamund,’ said Gertrude, 
in reply to some remark of her sis- 
ter, ‘it is most true of Vere and 
me, and that writer says truly who 
asserts, that in the whole catalogue 
of human suffering there is no feel- 
ing so agonising as the conviction 
that the heart of one we love is 
utterly estranged from us.’ 

‘It is so strange to see you here, 
dear Gerty, a visitor, when you 
might have been mistress. The 
house is stately; even mamma, with 
all her grasping vanity, could desire 
nothing more. The gardens there, 
though the season is autumn, are 
a blaze of colour, the perfection of 
ribbon-bordering ; the lawn smooth 





as a billiard-table ; and how beauti- 
ful are all the grand old trees " 

‘But I Aavze them all!’ said Ger- 
trude emphatically. 

* Hate them—why ?’ asked Rosa- 
mund, with surprise. 

‘ Because when he has all this 
I cannot show now that I love him 
as I loved him in the past time, 
when he had only his commission, 
or little more.’ 

‘ Poor Gerty ! mamma has taken 
the bloom from my life; oh, let her 
not take it from yours ! 

Then, after a little pause, Ger- 
trude said, in a low voice full of 
sweetness and pathos, 

‘ As I loved him long ago—for it 
does seem long ago—when mam- 
ma’s ambitious schemes, with De- 
rinzy’s wretched duplicity, nearly 
broke my heart,sodo I love himstill; 
but he is totally indifferent—cold 
and changed ; for doubtless he has 
ceased to believe in me. What 
else could I expect? Besides, on 
that day at Goodwood it was evi- 
dent to more than me that mamma 
was making such a dead set at him 
—conductso different from her bear- 
ing when he was at Aldershot—that 
every one saw her game. It was , 
most humiliating to me, and has 
made me assume a cold and dis- 
tant reserve that is as far from real, 
as my desire to encourage the at- 
tentions of such an empty fellow as 
Sir Ascot Softeigh. But let us say 
no more of this.’ 

And then the sisters began to 
talk of other things. 
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Vere could scarcely believe his 
ears; his heart beat like light- 
ning ; he made a step forward, as 
if to join the sisters, and say he 
starcely knew what ; but as rapidly 
changed his purpose, and with his 
mind in a strange tumult of thought 
he softly quitted the place. 

The revelation made so inno- 
cently and unconsciously by Ger- 
trude Templeton filled his soul 
with a great and sudden glow of 
joy. She loved him still, and had 
never ceased to do so—her own 
lips had assured him of it; and 
that by the force of circumstances, 
past and present, she, more than 
even himself, had been acting a 
part she did not feel. 

He would pain and test her no 
more ; and he marvelled, but for 
what he had heard by chance, how 
long this singular game of appa- 
rent indifference would have been 
played, and how, or in what fa- 
shion, it would have ended. 

In his present mood he was dis- 
inclined to rejoin his friends in the 
smoking-room, where much foolish 
laughter and horsey talk were being 
indulged in. His thoughts fled 
back to the past time, when love 
for her seemed so hopeless and yet 
so alluring, and he longed to take 
her to his heart and assure her that 
he loved her still. 

But in what fashion was he to 
broach the subject? To let her 
know the admissions he had over- 
heard would cover her with confu- 
sion ; and to address her now, on 
the strength of his rank and money, 
might actually, with a girl so proud 
eand reserved, insure a refusal, cost 
her what it might, especially if she 
suspected him of having any fancy 
for the coquettish sister of Toby 
Finch. 

Of two facts he was certain : that 
Gertrude loved him, and that he 
had no rival. He walked forth 
into the grounds and strove to 
think coherently, while voices and 
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laughter came from the open win- 
dows of the smoking-room, and he 
could hear the tones of Sophy 
Finch as she sang at the piano, 
doing her best thereby to lure the 
gentlemen from ‘their den.’ 

‘To linger after what I have 
heard were to play the fool, 
thought Vere ; ‘surely I can with 
ease go back to the point where 
we left off—where we parted in 
such sorrow—to the dear old story 
I told her long ago. But little 
more than a year has passed since 
then, and already she deems it 
long ago. My poor Gertrude! 
How have I been deceiving myself 
and you! Why did not Rosamund 
undeceive me? But foolish Rosa- 
mund has been too full of her own 
affairs.’ 

He longed to cast aside the 
mask; to take Gertrude’s hands 
caressingly within his own, and to 
see her look at him.again with the 
old confidence and affection he 
had last seen in her eyes, in the 
conservatory at Ringwood Hall, 
and when they parted in the lane. 

After the admissions he had 
overheard and the pathos of her 
accents it was impossible to doubt 
the purity of her love for him ; and 
neither could he doubt that his 
changed circumstances would ren- 
der his suit most acceptable to her 
ambitious mother. 

Brief though Vere’s promenade 
necessarily was, years of thought 
were crowded into it; but as he turn- 
ed round the terrace in front of the 
house, he came suddenly upon 
Gertrude and Rosamund. They 
had issued from the long flowery 
aisles of the ‘conservatory, and 
were now standing on the summit 
of the flight of steps that led down 
to the river, and at the foot of 
which a pleasure-boat was moored. 
Each sister wore still, of course, 
her riding-habit, with the skirt 
thrown over one arm, and Ger- 
trude had loosely tied over her 
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brown hair a laced handkerchief ; 
but the sheeny coils of Rosamund’s 
hair were uncovered and glittered 
in the sunshine. 

How aristocratic and highly-bred 
the two girls looked, thought Vere, 
and so in unison with the stately 
old hall and the balustraded terrace, 
where the peacocks were strutting 
to and fro, and the demi-lions, the 
crest of the Veres, in grotesque old 
carving, surmounted every pedestal. 

‘We are admiring the lovely 
view,’ said Rosamund, as Vere 
threw away his cigar and joined 
them ; and, sooth to say, the land- 
scape was charming in its sylvan 
beauty. The river made a sweep 
round the reach on which the old 
hall stands, and flowed away in its 
majesty between sloping meadows 
divided by hedgerows and belts of 
timber, dotted by distant village 
churches half hidden in the dim 
haze. 

Close by were great oak-trees 
pencilled, as it were, against the 
sky, and long drooping ashes that 
almost swept the slow current of 
the river, but now, deeply tinged 
with the golden, russet, and brown 
hues of autumn, rendered deeper in 
the rays of the declining sun. 

‘If I unmoor the boat and take 
you to the bend of the stream,’ 
said Vere, ‘you will have one of 
the finest. views on old Father 
Thames.’ 

‘I wonder who Mother Thames 
was !’ said Rosamund ;* but thanks. 
Captain Desborough waits me to 
play him something in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘Take Gerty ; she hasa 
keener appreciation of fine effects 
than I.’ 

Then, with one of her silvery 
little laughs, Rosamund tripped 
back to the house, through the 
conservatory, ere Gertrude could 
speak. 

‘Do you care to go, Miss Ger- 
trude ? asked Vere, descending 
the steps and presenting his hand. 
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They were now together alone, 
almost for the first time, and there 
was a tenderness in the tone and 
manner of Vere that stirred a chord 
in the girl’s heart and caused her to 
colour deeply. To decline would 
barely be polite; was he not at 
least her host at present? The 
temptation, perhaps, was strong; 
she forgot, we fear, all about the 
interests of Rosamund just then, 
and gave her hand to Vere, who 
felt its touch go straight to his 
heart; and as he handed her into 
the boat, and seated herin the stern, 
something undefinable came into 
his eye and voice at variance with 
the elaborate politeness and coldly- 
dignified bearing he had practised 
of late, and Gertrude felt her co- 
lour come and go in spite of her- 
self. Yet as he cast off the painter 
and shipped a pair of sculls, he 
was only talking in the most matter- 
of-fact way—of how many a time 
and oft he had fished there in boy- 
hood with Sir Joseph and his dead 
cousins, and where the dace were 
to be found in the sunny shallows ; 
the deep still pools where the 
barbel grubbed in the clay; and 
the old tree-roots half bedded 
in the stream, where the silvery- 
hued chub watched for stray flies ; 
and so forth; and as the boat 
floated slowly on, chiefly with the 
current, Gertrude became more 
reassured, and spoke of the beauty 
of the scene, the foliage skirting 
the opal-tinted Thames and the 
emerald-green eminence, where the 
old mansion towered, with its walls 
reddened and its oriels ablaze in 
the light of the declining sun. 

Vere, pausing, let his sculls rest 
idly in the rowlocks, and, as the 
boat floated dreamily on, he gazed 
at Gertrude, who lifted her eyes to 
his from the ripples, amid which 
the water-lilies were floating within 
the grasp of her pretty hand. 

She now perceived that his clear 
dark eyes were bent upon hers 
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with an earnest, deep, and search- 
ing and yet most tender gaze, as 
if he was striving to read the lovely 
face that had first shed a glory on 
his life. Gertrude met that gaze, 
for a moment, with an honest, 
pure, and unshrinking expression ; 
and then tears started into her 
eyes, as her heart heaved painfully, 
and she turned away, with some- 
thing of tenderness, something of 
reproach, much of a deep blush 
and a species of smile, that died 
away together when he addressed 
her. 

‘Gertrude’—his voice became 
very tender, and he paused, while 
she grew pale, but, encouraged by 
what he had so recently heard, he 
continued —‘do you remember 
that evening when we met and 
parted, in the green lane, before my 
departure from England ?’ 

‘I could never forget it, as I 
thought you had done.’ 

‘ Gertrude !’ said Vere, surprised 
that she should adopt a tone of 
taunt to him. ‘You remember it, 
then ? he urged. 

‘With sorrow,’ she replied, in 
agitation, and with difficulty re- 
pressing her tears. 

‘And must remember how you 
forbade me to hope ?” 

‘I—I was not then the mistress 
of my own actions.’ 

‘But you surely are so now?” 

‘Not more now than then.’ 

‘But you do love me still; your 
own admissions made to Rosa- 
mund not many minutes ago as- 
sured me of it. I overheard them, 
my darling,’ continued Vere im- 
petuously, and stooping towards 
her. 

Mingled shame and pride dis- 
pelled the colour that pleasure 
would have brought to her cheek, 
and her face. filled with confusion 
and perplexity as she strove for a 
moment to remember what she 
had admitted to Rosamund, and 
how much he might have heard. 
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‘ Gertrude,’ he added, taking her 
hands in his (a bank of trees con- 
cealed them from the windows of 
the hall), ‘let us understand each 
other at last, and throw aside the 
veil of doubt and mistrust that has 
hung between us. Let us forget 
that new pusition and sudden 
fortune, which I only value as 
the means to win you to me, 
and strive to think of each other 
as on that night of bitterness, 
when we separated without hope.’ 

* Herbert !’ 

‘Herbert’ on her lips again ; but 
poor Gertrude had, as she spoke, 
a painful spasm in her delicate 
throat, compelling her to pause, 
for love was writhing with pride 
for the mastery in her breast, and 
the former conquered. 

‘I ask you to forgive me, Her- 
bert, for my share in our painful 
farewell; it was enforced by my 
mother. Ah, you know not, and 
never can know, all I have suffered! 
And to ask your forgiveness, too, 
for that affront, born of—of—all 
that Sophy Finch wrote so fully to 
her brother. An explanation which 
—which—’ 

‘You knew would reach me ?” 

‘Yes,’ 

Gertrude was weeping freely 
now, and he pressed her passive 
hands to his lips, and said, 

‘Till that day at Goodwood I 
had been labouring for months 
under a fatal mistake.’ 

‘ Fatal—how ?” 

*‘We—that is, Desborough and 
I—regarded you as a wedded wife 
—the wife of Derinzy.’ 

‘A fatal mistake indeed,’ said 
Gertrude, with a smile, for she 
thought, in her ignorance of the 
dates, it might explain much that 
Sophy Finch had told her, and she 
would rather not have heard ; for, 
doubtless, partly in the love of 
gossip, partly in rivalry, and per- 
haps in mischief, that young lady 
had done much to suw the seeds of 
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mistrust. And now, as Vere once 
more drew the girl to his breast, 
all his heart seemed to go forth to 
her as of old, but with more of 
hope and happiness than in the 
past time at Ringwood and Alder- 
shot; and again and again, in 
terms and phrases broken and in- 
coherent, he assured her that as 
he loved her then he loved her 
now, and a joyous rapture spread 
over her bright little face as she 
listened to him. 

Then she told him, in words 
difficult to render here, so low was 
her hesitating tone and so broken 
her sentences, that the love she 
had for him had grown and 
strengthened till it became an 
absorbing passion, which neither 
separation, doubt, nor distance 
could destroy ; and yet, she added, 
in tones more broken still, and 
with a hot blush on her delicate 
cheek, she would have made all 
these admissions to Herbert Vere 
of the Eighth only, rather than to 
the owner of Quincey Hall. But 
could the owner thereof fail to 
believe her? Ah, no, &c. And 
so the boat drifted onward, some- 
times broadside to thestream, some- 
times stern on, and getting foul of 
the willowed isles and the roots of 
projecting trees, till the September 
sun was throwing the shadows of 
everything far across the land- 
scape, and, remembering their 
twelve miles’ ride to Winklestoke, 
they were compelled to return, 
and in doing so attempt to conceal 
from such sharp and watchful eyes 
as those of Maud the conscious- 
ness that possessed them. 

And though Sophy Finch found 
herselfsomewhat studiously ignored 
by ‘ Toby’s brother-officer,’ it was 
a happy party that cantered back 
to Winklestoke by the woodland 
roads in the twilight; for the sun 
had now set, the shadows had 
melted out in murky obscurity, the 
air had become chill, and a red 
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golden glow lingered at ‘the gates 
of the west.’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


HOW KYRLE DESBOROUGH WAS 
* SNUBBED.’ 

IN sweet mutual confidence, and 
in the mutual comparison and con- 
fession of past regrets, sorrows, 
thoughts, and wishes, and in the 
brilliant anticipation of a bright 
and seemingly endless future, the 
last few days of Vere’s visit to 
Winklestoke glided deliciously a- 
way, after that auspicious row upon 
the river—days when more than 
ever he was learning the amount of 
good sense, together with gentle 
sensibility, that existed in the mind 
and heart of Gertrude Templeton ; 
happy, happy days, when both were 
maturing the pleasant, but rather 
romantic, idea—an old one—that 
with every human soul is created 
another, for whose companionship 
through life it is destined, and that 
from the unfortunate separation, 
or the never meeting, of these two 
souls, all the love miseries of the 
world have arisen. 

Rosamund, warm and impulsive 
Rosamund, congratulated Vere in 
her own fashion, by clasping his 
hands within her own and kissing 
him on both cheeks. Sir Ayling 
was also warm and most kind, but 
old-fashionedly dignified. Maud 
wrote to mamma at once, to tell 
her of the state of affairs and of 
the more formal conimunication 
she was ere long to receive; and 
that good lady at once remembered 
a newspaper announcement of the 
proving of the late baronet’s last 
will, and the sums named therein ; 
after which she studied and com- 
pared Vere’s pedigree, as given by 
Sir Bernard and Debrett. 

Kyrle Desborough, the usually 
frank and generous soldier, for rea- 
sons which may be more obvious 
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to the reader than they were pre- 
cisely at that time to Vere, was less 
enthusiastic; but the latter sup- 
posed that was due to his old con- 
Stitutional cynicism, his doubts 
about women, and the strange 
opinions he had been wont to ven- 
tilate in past times. 

The only person—unfortunately, 
as the event proved—who was left 
in the dark as to the progress of 
affairs was Sir Ascot Softeigh, who 
hovered about Gertrude as usual 
whenever opportunity served, which 
was but seldom now, as he was 
somewhat puzzled to find. 

‘My poor Herbert!’ said Ger- 
trude one day, as she leant on his 
arm with her white fingers inter- 
laced thereon, and looked smilingly 
up in his face ; ‘and so Rosamund 
tells me that it was quite evident, 
though I saw it not, that you had 
a jealousy of Sir Ascot ?” 

‘It certainly assisted me in the 
game of indifference we were play- 
ing to hear the club rumours on 
one hand, and on the other to see 
him so often about you, and you 
sometimes leaning on As arm and 
smiling up at him; while, as if in 
corroboration of the rumours, he 
adopted the airs—in his own lan- 
guid way—of a privileged dangler, 
and as such was, I have no doubt, 
invited here.’ 

‘Mamma _ suspected, but Sir 
Ayling knew not, that you loved 
me once.’ 

‘And love you still, darling. 
You must never speak in the past 
tense.’ 

‘Well, we can laugh at all our 
troubles now, dearest Herbert,’ said 
Gertrude, as she pouted her lovely 
lip invitingly upward. 

‘We have been, as Shakespeare 
says, “true lovers run into strange 
capers.” ’ 

Amid this renewal of love and in- 
dulgence in a sweet mutual confi- 
dence, that had been so completely 
shattered, Gertrude had sensitively 
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too much good taste, even in jest, to 
make the least hint of her rival in 
the Antilles, if rival she had—an 
idea which the girl’s heart repelled. 

It was a subject to be ignored, 
avoided, and forgotten. But the 
troubles of Gertrude were not yet 
over, for ere Vere could either visit 
Ringwood Hall or write to Lady 
Templeton with a confidence he 
did not possess when in his two- 
roomed hut at Aldershot, there 
came to pass a very unforeseen 
catastrophe. 

In their mutual preoccupation 
Gertrude and Vere failed to observe 
how much now Kyrle Desborough 
and Rosamund were together, till 
even Sir Ayling began to remark 
it, and that his visitor now made 
various excuses from going forth 
with his gun as the others did. 

This is a portion of our narrative 
which we have much reluctance in 
recording ; but as it holds an im- 
portant part therein, and other 
events turn upon it, we are com- 
pelled to refer to it. 

Mistress of princely Winkle- 
stoke and wife of a wealthy baronet 
though she was, it never occurred 
to Rosamund that she was to be 
looked up to, esteemed—or, as it 
is commonly called, respected — 
she preferred to be /oved; and 
loved she certainly was, for none 
spoke of her but in a caressing 
way. Yet a time of change was 
coming. 

Desborough and she were ever 
together now, on some pretext, all 
over the place; in the vineries, 
pineries, stables, and kennels; in 
the labyrinth—for there was one 
at Winklestoke which beat even 
that at Hampton Court; and 
then there was also the home 
farm. 

Was Kyrle crazed, thought Vere, 
when he began to think of it at all, 
and was she, that they could take 
an interest in skittish colts, in pigs 
black and sleek, in. ducks and 
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geese and dorkings; in the rick- 
yard and fold-yard, with kine knee- 
deep among straw and litter ?—all 
of which were as little in Kyrle’s 
way as hers, but were objects which 
afforded a pretence. 

Had Kyrle become affected by 
that loose morality which is now 
said to pervade nearly the whole 
upper stratum of English society ? 

So once more, when amid the 
sunny joy that filled her own heart 
some little episode suddenly re- 
called her former conversation with 
Rosamund, Gertrude, in her most 
winning manner, again assumed 
the part of monitress, and began 
to express her growing dislike of 
Desborough. 

Rosamund protested, first laugh- 
ingly, and then tearfully and vehe- 
mently, that it all meant nothing ; 
her actions were open, innocent, 
and patent to all, so were his ; and 
that, if Gerty wished it, she would 
give ‘Kyrle’ a hint seriously on 
the subject—she called him Kyrle 
occasionally, when Sir Ayling was 
not present—and give him ‘a de- 
cided snub; and her hint and 
snub took the form that might have 
been expected. 

She chose her time, when all 
were promenading in pairs or 
groups in the lawn after luncheon, 
to draw him away with her into 
the shrubberies; and in reply to 
some remark he made that was 
rather pointed she said, but with- 
out the least severity of tone, 

‘Are you not aware, Captain 
Desborough, how unwise, how dan- 
gerous and wrong it is for you to 
look at me and speak to me as you 
now do?’ 

‘Dangerous and wrong?’ re- 

- peated Kyrle, with a perplexed and 
amazed air, while twirling his black 
moustache. 

‘Yes,’ said Rosamund. 

‘But why, or how?” 

‘We, or you, are drifting you 
don’t know where.’ 
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She spoke of him, but thought 
of herself. 

‘Has this been hinted to you?’ 
he asked gravely. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘By whom?’ he inquired, almost 
angrily. 

‘I shall not tell you.’ 

‘Was it Sir Ayling?’ he asked, 
taking her hand in his, which she 
did not withdraw. 

‘It was of; but I have begun 
to reflect—to think,’ she continued, 
as tears started into her downcast 
eyes, ‘ that you ought not, and must 
not, say the desperate things that 
you have been saying to me. Your 
society, Captain Desborough, has 
shed a golden ray over a not very 
joyous life; but—but the time is 
coming—nay, has come, when we 
must be mere friends—or part for 
ever!’ 

Kyrie listened to her in a species 
of angry silence, while an expres- 
sion of sorrow replaced the smile 
on his face, and they walked slowly 
forward without speaking; and as 
friends were close by he relin- 
quished, with reluctance, the pretty 
hand he had held caressing, all heed- 
less that a marriage-hoop was on it. 

She could not deny to herself, 
in her heart of hearts, that hitherto 
she had looked forward, with a 
species of exciting and guilty plea- 
sure, to her rides and rambles with 
Desborough. 

Very perilous for the impulsive 
girl was this companionship, though 
as yet no dire transgression in word 
or thought, far less in act, had 
startled her soul to a sense of the 
whirlpool that might drag her down. 
There was, apart from the secret 
love she had borne him, a charm in 
Desborough’s society, which she 
could not and cared not to relin- 
quish, but with reluctance and sor- 
row. But a time came when he 
was so forgetful of all the world 
that he addressed her as no man 
has a right to address the wife of 














































































































































his host or friend ; and, singularly 
enough, the time chosen was that 
in which she had resolved to ‘ snub’ 
him, but found herself lured, or 
impelled, into making an admission 
from which she might recede, but 
could never revoke. 

She recalled the scene in the 
conservatory, and the passionate 
letter she had written on the night 
he marched from Aldershot, and 
which she destroyed ; but now, in 
broken accents and with quivering 
lip, she told him, under the influ- 
ence of the most imploring and 
tender questioning, the tenor of 
its perilous contents—her wild love 
for himself, and her black despair 
at the marriage about to be forced 
upon her. 

‘Poor girl, poor darling! he 
whispered ; ‘why did you not 
send it tome? But it would have 
been too late; we were at sea next 
day.’ 

* Too late, or not,’ said she, weep- 
ing bitterly the tears he longed, but 
dared not, to kiss away, ‘my soul 
shrank from it then.’ 

As Desborough gazed now pas- 
sionately on Rosamund, there came 
into her soft face a beseeching, 
clinging, and unprotected expres- 
sion of distress, mingled with shame 
and confusion. He now pitied 
her from his soul, and would have 
taken her tenderly in his arms, but 
she recoiled a pace or two. 

‘Good Heavens! thought he, 
‘what a fool I have been! how 
blind! How one might live and 
love and lead a creature like this 
all round the world with him! 
However, I must leave this, and 
at once, for her sake, if not for my 
own.’ 

Desborough’s thoughts almost 
took the form of words; but, 
though he made the resolution, it 
began and ended there. 

‘And you married? he asked 
softly, after a pause. 

‘As you know, in despair.’ 
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He sighed. 

‘It was a species of relief from 
the domestic tyranny and monetary 
necessities of mamma; and after 
it was all—all over, I thought I 
should find a kind of stagnant 
peace combined with—’ 

‘ Happiness ?” 

‘How can you say so?” 

‘Time will reconcile you.’ 

‘It will neither reconcile me nor 
avenge me? said the girl impetu- 
ously. ‘You, Kyrle, can see how 
miserable—with all its luxury and 
splendour—is the life from which 
you might have saved me.’ 

“or 

*You—you surely loved me 
when at Aldershot ?’ asked Rosa- 
mund, growing very pale. 

‘I was foolish enough—’ stam- 
mered Kyrle, fairly taken aback by 
the question, as he recalled how 
perpetually he had played with 
and made a mere jest of her. 

‘Foolish enough—to what? 
asked Rosamund sharply, putting 
up her parasol to shade her face. 

‘To hope that you might love 
me ; but there was Lady Templeton,’ 
he added, feeling that somehow he 
did not shine. 

‘I know—I know,’ said Rosa- 
mund bitterly; ‘but I wish for 
some one to love me. I would that 
I were your younger sister, Kyrle. 
But here comes Sir Ayling and 
Maud ; let us join them.’ 

And with faces composed and 
made up for the occasion they met 
those who approached, and it was 
evident the old baronet looked 
both blankly and darkly; but 
whether Maud had been suggesting 
anything to him it was impossible 
to say. 

And while such avowals had 
been made and passionate speeches 
uttered, to any casual observer the 
two seemed simply to have been 
admiring the shrubs and flower 
borders. 

Kyrle Desberough was flattered, 
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puzzled, and perhaps alarmed by 
the crisis that had come. He sym- 
pathised with the poor little golden- 
haired victim, and was sensible of 
the terrible power he had over her 
for good or for evil; but this sym- 
pathy was blended with a danger- 
ous love that allured him on one 
hand, while, as a man of honour, he 
shrank from what his own thoughts 
suggested on the other; but many 
aman of honour is weak enough 
when a pretty woman, who tells him 
that she loves him, is concerned; 
and Rosamund, on her part, began 
to blush for the result of the inter- 
view, and on the first occasion wept 
over it as the true fear of her sex 
took possession of her—the fear 
that she had—as she undoubtedly 
had—taken the initiative, and en- 
couraged the changed bearing of 
Kyrle Desborough towards herself, 

But in public his bearing was now 
altered too; he escorted her no 
more in private rambles or prome- 
nades in the garden or grounds; 
he no longer chose her as a partner 
at croquet or lawn-tennis ; he per- 
mitted others to turn the leaves of 
her music and accompany her in 
duets, to sit by her side or hover 
about her. He spent more of his 
time with a gun in the preserves, 
in the billiard-room, or even in 
listening to the querulous babble of 
Sir Ayling, whom he had learned 
intensely to dislike, and who, old 
as he was, remarked a change in 
Desborough which he could not 
define, and half feared that ‘ some- 
thing had been up’ between the 
captain and his impulsive little 
wife. 

A sense of honour and humanity, 
of religion and generosity, told the 
heart of Kyrle Desborough that he 
ought to flee the temptation—to 
shun the presence of Rosamund, 
and take his instant departure from 
Winklestoke, on any pretence; but 
So weak may a strong man’s reso- 
lution become, that he, the once- 
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soured misogamist, had become 
helplessly besotted by a love of the 
very girl of whom he had so fre- 
quently made a jest. 


‘I am so glad, pet, to see by the 
altered bearing of Captain Desbo- 
rough—altered so much for the 
better—that you have taken my 
advice,’ said Gertrude to Rosa- 
mund. 

‘Your advice?’ queried the lat- 
ter dreamily. 

‘Yes; and made him know his 
place, which I hope he will keep 
till he goes. Vere I know must 
resent his late manner to you ; but 
men are loth to assume the part 
of monitors to each other, and ad- 
monition is too often resentfully 
taken. But how came this change 
about ? 

‘I spoke to him on the subject.’ 

‘Spoke to him—remonstrated ? 
Surely that was not a wise or pro- 
per course to take!’ 

‘I took it, however, Gerty,’ was 
the quibbling reply. 

‘And the result ?” 

‘Is what you see; he does not 
come near me now.’ 

‘That in itself may become too 
remarkable. But what did you 
say?’ asked Gertrude softly, and 
with genuine anxiety. 

‘Don’t ask me, Gerty,’ replied 
her sister a little sullenly, and then 
added, with a sigh, ‘Ah, me! al) 
marriages are xo¢ made in heaven 
—the old saw is false.’ 

‘What does this mean ?’ 

‘Where was mine made? You 
do not answer ; shall I tell you?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘In Ringwood Hall,’ said Rosa- 
mund, with a bitter little laugh. 

‘Do not adopt this tone, for 
Heaven’s sake,’ said Gertrude, with 
alarm and anxiety, as she lifted 
up Rosamund’s face and kissed it, 
just as she was wont to do when 
she was a child, and yet there was 
but two years of difference between 
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the sisters. ‘Consider, dearest 
Rosamund, consider, evil alone 
can come of this spirit if adopted 
and encouraged.’ 

‘Then, if evil come, let it lie at 
mamma’s door,’ replied Rosamund, 
with growing bitterness. ‘My mar- 
riage, wherever it was made, was 
a bargain between Sir Ayling and 
her. I was sold to him, like a horse 
at Tattersall’s or anywhere else. 
But that woman to whom he so 
often sends money—I once saw 
his cheque-book—maddens me, 
Gerty—* Birdie,’ at the Rhododen- 
drons, Rayswater, that is the crea- 
ture’s address—maddens me; and 
yet I do not love him !’ 

The truth was, perhaps, that 
Rosamund was endeavouring to 
nurse an emotion of indignation 
against Sir Ayling as an apology 
for her own wandering thoughts ; 
but sliding from a chair to her sis- 
ter’s feet on the carpet, she drew 
an arm of Gertrude round her 
neck, and caressed the soft white 
hand that lay upon her tear-wetted 
cheek. 

‘I dress—I receive—I am civil 
—polite to all,’ she urged half hys- 
terically; ‘what right has he to ex- 
pect more of me ?” 

‘ That for the future and for ever 
you will avoid Captain Desbo- 
rough,’ said Gertrude gravely. 

‘Why did he bring him here ? 

‘ By some fatal chance, mistake, 
I cannot explain. But it showed 
that he was without the least sus- 
picion, and placed implicit confi- 
dence in you.’ 

‘Oh, what an odious subject this 
is, and how humiliating ! 

‘Humiliating indeed,’ said Ger- 
trude, unable to restrain her tears. 
‘O Rosamund, I never thought to 
have to admonish you on such a 
subject as this.’ 

‘I am very bad, naughty, hor- 
rible, I suppose; but I won’t be 
worse, darling Gerty, I promise 
you ; I won’t be worse than I am. 
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Only don’t let Maud attack me on 
the subject; her sneers would drive 
me wild. Kiss me again, Gerty.’ 

‘My poor innocent lamb !’ said 
the other caressingly. 

‘I am zot innocent! exclaimed 
Rosamund bitterly and impetu- 
ously. ‘I know my own thoughts, 
and they are wicked in spite of 
me ; yes, wicked, Gerty. My self- 
respect is gone; I do not quite 
despise myself, but I fear that in 
time others may come to despise 
me. O Kyrie! Kyrle? 

This incoherent speech was ar- 
rested by a passionate burst of 
weeping which terrified Gertrude, 
who lifted her eyes upward and 
said, 

‘In three days, thank God, he 
will be gone, never more to enter 
Winklestoke, if I can prevent it.’ 

But Gertrude little foresaw what 
was to happen in that brief space 
of time, and how terrible a cloud 
was to overshadow her own brief 
gleam of sunshine. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
SUSPICION. 


SomEwuaTt relieved by this out- 
burst and by her confession, though 
very much ashamed of both, even 
before her favourite sister, Rosa- 
mund strove to take heart and to 
reflect, with a species of sullen and 
desperate composure, that when 
the temptation was removed from 
her, by the departure of Desbo- 
rough, she would forget—but that 
was perhaps not easy—the episode 
of ‘ Birdie,’ and strive to do her duty 
as the wife of old Sir Ayling, who 
up to this time had doated, how 
wearily to herself the girl alone 
knew. 

Yes, yes, she would be faithful 
in thought as well as word and 
deed, and, however difficult the 
task, would strive to honour and 
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obey. Alas, she could not love 
him with the love of which she felt 
capable elsewhere. 

But in some fashion she hoped, 
by her conduct and bearing, to 
make amends for what she with- 
held from him; and even while 
she repined in her heart, she re- 
solved never again to let its beat- 
ing quicken as her eyes met those 
of Desborough, or as his hand 
touched hers. During the remain- 
der of his visit, and whenever or 
wherever they might meet again in 
society, she would avoid him, and 
adopt the mere friendly tone and 
bearing he had assumed of late. 

But all these wise resolutions 
had been adopted too recently ; 
for the eyes of Sir Ayling had be- 
come suddenly opened, and at a 
garden party, on the very day after 
the visit to Quincey Hall, he had 
overheard a wicked old colonel 
say in a low voice to some one, 

‘There goes that fellow Des- 
borough of the Eighth, whispering 
into Lady Aldwinkle’s pretty ear 
discourses as artful as any the ser- 
pent ever whispered to Eve.’ 

‘Yes,’ drawled the other, a fox- 
hunting squire with a fast reputa- 
tion ; ‘ married folks are always the 
last, don’t you know, to hear the 
little tarradiddles which affect them 
most and are current among their 
doocid good-natured friends in 
society. But how old Aldwinkle is 
hoodwinked—’ 

He failed to catch the last words, 
as the laughing speakers detected 
his vicinity, and moved hastily 
away ; but the scales fell from his 
eyes. A hundred things, which he 
had deemed mere hoydenish girl- 
ish folly, and had even laughed at, 
now came to memory in new co- 
lours, and with gigantic propor- 
tions; and hence it was that on 
that very morning, when he caught 
Rosamund replacing the rose in 
her bosom by one that had fallen off 
Desborough’s lapel—replacing it 
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with a fond dreamy smile on her 
face—that he banged to the room- 
door as he withdrew, much to her 
surprise, as that movement has 
always a world of angry meaning 
in it. 

So when the bearing of the two 
suddenly changed to a bearing of 
distance and indifference, and he 
saw that there were times when 
Kyrle noticed Lady Aldwinkle just 
as much as he did the Maltese 
pug that nestled at her feet, 
he thought how ‘still waters run 
deep,’ and his suddenly excited 
jealousy waxed deeper, and he 
would rather almost have seen the 
former flighty manner resumed. 

Many of his own old experiences 
of stolen moments, of acts and 
words assumed and done to hood- 
wink unsuspecting Benedicks, came 
torturingly back to memory now, 
opening up whole mines of jealous 
thoughts. The game that he had 
played with others then, might by 
others be played with him now. He 
knew too much of what he had 
done, and this very knowledge 
bore its crop of brambles now ; he 
suddenly found himself hung on 
tenter-hooks, and had a horrible 
fear, not of what was actually hap- 
pening then, but of what mighi come 
to pass ere long. 

He remembered how he used to 
laugh at, mock, and revile the very 
jealousy he was wont to excite in 
others, in the days when he cared 
not to believe in the immaculate 
virtue of any woman, and believed 
that with time and opportunity he 
might wile an empress from her 
throne. 

He was seated in a luxurious 
easy-chair in his library, full of 
these angry, fierce, and bitter 
thoughts—thoughts that were all 
the more agonising to a man of 
his age, and that made this said 
soft springy seat like Damien’s bed 
of steel—when Rosamund, fresh 
from the recent exciting interview 
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with Gertrude, and after bathing 
her eyes, crept coyly to his side, 
with her mind full of good inten- 
tions. 

He eyed her gloomily, but, as 
usual, put an arm round her; and 
then it occurred to his suspicious 
mind that, with all her outward air 
of wifely duty, inwardly she shrank 
from the embrace of that encircling 
arm and the pressure of the long 
white diaphanous hand. 

‘You have had tears in your 
eyes,’ said he sharply ; ‘tears about 
what ?” 

‘Tears of pleasure, Sir Ayling— 
think of the happiness of Gertrude. 
Look, dearest, there she goes with 
Vere across the lawn; how happy 
they must be, talking of themselves 
and their own plans !’ 

They were, at that precise mo- 
ment, talking of Aer, and her too 
probable peril. 

‘ He leaves us soon; shall we,’ 
she said hesitatingly, ‘ere they 
go, give him and Captain Des- 
borough—’ 

‘D—n Captain Desborough !’ 
interrupted Sir Ayling, withdrawing 
his hand, and starting as if the 
sound of the name had stung him. 
‘We have had enough of this sort 
of thing! Do you suppose, madam, 
that I am going to permit this man 
to be the hero of all our entertain- 
ments, the central figure of our 
circle, to hang about you as he has 
done for some time past, and to 
cause your name to be associated 
with his own obscure one? 

Startled at first by this sudden 
and coarse outbreak, which in tone, 
temper, and diction was all so un- 
like the usually calm, cold, unim- 
pressionable, and aristocratic cha- 
racter of her husband, Rosamund 
shrank back ; and then an expres- 
sion of the deepest pain and humi- 
liation crossed her soft fair face, 
less at the actual words than their 
general import and a// they im- 
plied. 
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After a pause the old man took 
the girl’s tremulous white hand in 
his, and said, but coldly, 

‘I believe you, Lady Ald- 
winkle—’ 

‘Do call me Rosamund,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘Well, I believe you to be all 
that a virtuous wife should be, even 
as I hope I am an affectionate and 
honourable husband.’ 

Rosamund thought of ‘ Birdie,’ 
but only asked, 

‘What do you mean, Sir Ayling ? 

‘Simply this: that I am neither 
old enough to be a doating donkey 
nor young enough to be vain and 
uxorious, and I am not in any way, 
I hope, a fool. I, with others, 
overheard a conversation —there 
was nothing covert about it—be- 
tween you and this Captain Des- 
borough the other evening. I 
thought it peculiar at the time; 
but I can see its full significance 
now.’ 

‘A conversation! said Rosa- 
mund, growing very pale, and striv- 
ing to recall it, but in vain; ‘on 
what subject ?” 

‘A very singular one for any 
lady to discuss ; and I can’t think 
how you permitted yourself to get 
upon it with such a person.’ 

‘And what was it?” 

‘The length that a married wo- 
man—a modest one, let us hope— 
might let her esteem—ha, ha, 
madam, it was called esteem—go 
for 2 man who was not her hus- 
band.’ 

Rosamund now coloured deeply. 
She did remember the conversation 
in question; but there had been 
nothing covert about it ; it had been 
carried on laughingly, in a gay, cer- 
tainly rather French kind of way ; 
but the recurrence to it now, with 
the tone of Sir Ayling and the cold 
gleam in his eyes, made her feel 
sick, piqued, angry at heart, and 
resentful too. 

‘Now leave me, Rosamund, 
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and these matters shall be recurred 
to no more.’ 

And opening the library door, 
the tall thin old gentleman bowed 
her out as deferentially as if she 
were a stranger ; but coming, as it 
did, immediately after the earnest 
warnings of her sister, this inter- 
view with Sir Ayling completely 
crushed and half terrified Rosa- 
mund. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE HOLLY HEDGE. 


CHARMED with the great sisterly 
love of Gertrude, which had much 
of a mother’s care in it, Vere— 
whose intercession she had actu- 
ally condescended with much con- 
fusion and hesitation to seek in the 
interest of Rosamund — sought, 
after sunset, a lonely part of the 
spacious and magnificent garden, 
to think over what he should say 
on the subject; he was full of 
honest and genuine indignation at 
Kyrle—all the more when the 
anxious and loving face, the tear- 
ful eyes, and tremulous tones of 
Gertrude were remembered. 

He had two other matters to 
think of amid the smoke of the in- 
dispensable cigar, as he threw him- 
self upon a rustic bench in a snug 
corner, screened by one of the 
dense and lofty holly hedges, which, 
like leafy walls, intersected the gar- 
den at regular distances, and these 
were, writing to his solicitors at 
Gray’s Inn, Messrs. Wolfe, Fox, 
& Graball, concerning his engage- 
ment with the late Lord Temple- 
ton’s daughter, and the monetary 
eventualities it involved, and also 
whether he should write to or visit 
—he preferred the former—Lady 
Templeton on the subject, as he 
never for a moment doubted having 
her full and warm consent ow’. 

Amid the three subjects in hand 
he fell into a somewhat deep re- 


verie for him, and other ideas 
mingled with them. Chance had 
thrown him into close association 
with Virginia Bellingham. Chance 
—yes, it is the old story—and a 
new inspiration filled the heart that 
Gertrude had seemingly thrust back 
upon itself; but zew Vere thought 
with tenderness and enthusiasm, 
while every pulse quickened and 
fibre thrilled at the delicious con- 
viction that he had learned how 
great was the difference between a 
first and all-absorbing love such as 
his for Gertrude, and the passing 
passion—for such he deemed it— 
he had for poor Virginia Belling- 
ham, considering, not incorrectly, 
that love and passion may be /we. 

Why was it that at that time, 
with the speed of light and thought, 
his memory flashed back to the 
glorious summer beauty of that 
once happy abode in the Antilles, 
embosomed among a_ thousand 
luscious fruits and brilliant flowers ; 
to the bright and pale but pensive 
face he had seen, and the alluring 
voice he had heard there—the voice 
that, save in dreams, would come 
to his ears no more ; and to that 
awful episode in the wild cane- 
brake and by the cliff that over- 
hangs the sea? 

Was it to punish him for letting 
his thoughts so wander, or to nerve 
him for what he was now to hear, 
that chance did all this? 

On the other side of the thick 
holly hedge two persons were slowly 
promenading to and fro, and paus- 
ing ever and anon. Through the 
thick leafy wall not a vestige of 
their figures could be seen, though 
their voices could be distinctly— 
alas, too distinctly—heard, and 
they were those of Gertrude Tem- 
pleton and the vapid Sir Ascot 
Softeigh. 

* Oh, that happened long ago, as 
you may remember,’ the latter was 
saying; ‘the pleasuresofmemory—’ 

‘Are not equal to those of hope,’ 
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interrupted Gertrude, with a silvery 
laugh. 

‘ True—aw—aw—so I don’t 
care for ever thinking of anything 
that happened long ago. You re- 
fused me that little request then—’ 

‘It was only a dance, I think.’ 

‘Well, you won't give me now 
that rose from your breast ” 

‘I have not said so; did you 
ask it? why should I refuse it? 
There.’ 

*Thanks—oh, so much ” 

‘Don’t kiss it so ere you put it 
in your lapel.’ 

* Why?’ 

‘Because it is simply absurd ; 
and how foolish to beg a rose from 
me, more especially if you knew 
all? 

‘Don’t I know all?’ asked Sir 
Ascot, in a low and lisping voice, 
which he meant to be tender. 

‘No; not yet, but you shall in 
time.’ 

‘I am all impatience !’ 

‘It is and was no engagement, 
Sir Ascot ; be assured that of such 
folly I am certainly free.’ 

‘Thank Heaven! Iamso glad 
to hear you say so—and one, aw— 
aw—full of such pure joy. But 
come now, youcertainly encouraged 
the poor fellow ? 

‘I did not,’ replied Gertrude 
emphatically, while Vere rose in 
bewilderment and strove softly to 
retire, but his feet seemed to have 
taken root in the gravelled walk; 
‘how dare you say so?’ 

* Pardon me.’ 

* He would come here on leave.’ 

‘ After you ? 

‘After me? I suppose so. I 
can no more help his admiration 
than yours.’ 

‘Come now, that is too bad, 
really; for I knew that Lady 
Templeton—’ 

‘Whatever mamma may have 
thought or intended, or may yet 
think or intend—’ 

‘Well? 
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‘You quite mistake the whole 
situation; and Ais attachment to 
another girl, beneath him every 
way in rank, and at a distance 
from here—’ 

(‘Poor Virginia in her island 
home—her watery grave !’ thought 
Vere, as the speakers moved away 
a few paces. ‘Enough! he mut- 
tered ; ‘ we know each other now. 
O my God, all I have ever 
loved !’) 

‘I have then hopes, Miss Ger- 
trude? ‘said Sir Ascot, as they 
turned back. 

‘I have not said so.’ 

‘But he—that other—’ 

‘ Has eventually none, whatever 
he thinks,’ said Gertrude, laughing, 
yet with annoyance in her tone. 

(‘None ! and she dares to laugh 
at me thus, and with Aim /” thought 
Vere, who felt stunned by all this 
new and terrible revelation. ) 

‘ None, say you ?” 

‘I repeat that Colonel Derinzy 
never had.’ 

These seven words were unheard 
by Vere, who slipped away softly, 
and left the garden, luckily unseen, 
as his unsteady steps resembled 
those of a blind or intoxicated man, 
for the awful conviction came sud- 
denly upon him that all was over 
now for ever. 

From Gertrude’s own lips he 
had learned that she had been 
fooling him ; that she was playing 
fast and loose with her engage- 
ment, indifferent whether she were 
free or not from it, and encouraging 
hope in the man to whom she con- 
fided all this—Sir Ascot Softeigh— 
the man whose attentions to her had 
been so remarked, he had heard on 
various hands, encouraged by her 
mother as Derinzy had been till 
the viscount’s marriage with ‘ that 
young person at Homburg.’ 

Gertrude was faithless, false, 
hollow-hearted ; and the resumed 
dream of Vere’s life had utterly 
faded out! 
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‘This is the second time I have 
been compelled to overhear what 
was not, apparently, intended for 
my ear, and I thank Heaven that 
Ihave done so. Bya terrible but 
fortunate chance her true character 
stands revealed now. And now 
to quit this accursed Winklestoke, 
and at once!’ 

Black sorrow, rage, and morti- 
fication filled his heart. It was 
dusk ere this sad revelation was 
made to him; and as he hurried 
towards the stabling, the windows 
of which were becoming radiant 
with lights now, he stumbled sud- 
denly upon Kyrle Desborough. 

‘Just in time, old fellow,’ said 
the other cheerily ; ‘there goes the 
dressing-bell for dinner, and I 
want to speak to you about that 
awful hub of my Lady Aldwinkle.’ 

This was the first time Vere had 
ever heard Desborough adopt a 
style so bad; but it ceased to ex- 
cite his surprise then. 

‘How—why? he asked me- 
chanically. 

‘He has been singularly and 
elaborately cold, though polite, to 
me to-day. Old age has its privi- 
leges, and I suppose a gust of 
jealousy is one of them.’ 

This was also the first time that 
Desborough—a well-bred man— 
had ever indulged in such a sneer, 
and he could have bitten off his 
tongue next moment for doing so ; 
but Vere, too full of his own bitter- 
ness, heard him as though he heard 
him not, and hastened away to 
conceal his face, which was all 
a-quiver with absolute mental pain. 

His first thought and chief horror 
was the knowledge and necessity 
that he must meet Gertrude at 
dinner, and take—as he had lately 
done—his place by her side ; but 
he was spared that trial, as she 
did not appear. Maud apologised 
for her absence, saying that she 
had that ailment so convenient for 
ladies—a headache, which was 
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indeed the case. She had under- 
gone much ‘worry’ concerning 
Rosamund and Kyrle Desborough, 
and dreaded to witness the pro- 
bable bearing of Sir Ayling to one 
or both at dinner; but in these 
points she was mistaken, as the ba- 
ronet was a scrupulously well-bred 
man, and though he had taken 
fire, none could have detected the 
slightest change in his manner to 
his now unwelcome guest. The 
latter felt and knew there was a 
change, and began to consider the 


day and hour of his departure. 


Rosamund looked, as usual, 
beautiful and radiant ; yet she was 
thinking again and again, amid the 
courtesies of the splendid dinner- 
table, how hard it was to dress and 
look like other people, and, like 
them, to talk on indifferent things, 
when searching and watchful eyes 
were upon her, and while her 
heart was a prey to a love she 
trembled to acknowledge even to 
herself, to secret agitations and 
fears, she knew not of what! 

Kyrle’s eyes were upon her as 
usual, and she was under all their 
influence, while affecting to eat and 
respond to the mild platitudes of 
the Reverend Deogratius Guffin, 
the Rector of Winklestoke. In 
her own actions she was free now 
so far as her mother was concerned ; 
occasionally half desperate and in- 
different as to what her husband 
thought. So, with regard to Kyrle 
Desborough, she was somewhat 
given to blend dreamily and con- 
fusedly the unwedded past with the 
present in her mind. 

He, we have stated, had been 
much of a misogamist; he had 
been disappointed in early life— 
how, not one of the mess ever 
knew ; but, like many men, though 
he could be severe enough upon 
the supposed goodness and virtue 
of women for whom he cared 
nothing, or whom he had ceased to 
care for, the case became very 
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different in that of Rosamund Ald- 
winkle, wherein his heart, pride, 
or whatever it was, became too 
fatally concerned. 

The repast that evening was 
marked by singular constraint, 
against which Rosamund bore up 
in vain. Though politely attentive 
to all, Desborough, like his host, 
was somewhat silent. To Vere 
the whole dinner seemed an unreal 
dream, a phantasmagoria that might 
evaporate like a dissolving view ; 
and certainly in the accurately at- 
tired young baronet, with the 
faultless collar, cuffs, shirt-front, 
and diamond studs, and with his 
apparent calm and easy énsouciance 
of manner, none could have recog- 
nised the pale and agitated and 
utterly wretched fellow he seemed 
to himself but a short time before 
in his dressing-closet. 

To him Sir Ascot talked in- 
cessantly, and he seemed in high 
spirits. He had won ‘a pot of 
money’ on a favourite horse ; but 
Vere, who had not the key to this, 
attributed his hilarity to a very 
different cause. 

During the dessert a tiny note 
from Gertrude was presented to 
him by the butler on a silver sal- 
ver. He paled more for a moment 
at the sight of her handwriting, but 
quietly put it in his pocket, to 
peruse at a future time. 

The moment he could leave the 
table without attracting attention 
he did so, and hastening to his 
rooms ordered his valet to ‘pack 
his traps’ and follow him on the 
morrow to Shorncliffe. He hastily 
changed his clothes for others to 
travel in, and while doing so, in 
the tumult of his thoughts, forgot 
to read the note of Gertrude. 

When he remembered to do so 
it was searched for in vain and 
could nowhere be found, and he 
was certain that he had not dropped 
it. 

‘No matter,’ he muttered through 
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his clenched teeth ; ‘ now to be off 
like a bird.’ 

He dashed off a hasty note of 
farewell, thanks, and excuses to Sir 
Ayling Aldwinkle, another to Des- 
borough, and quitting the house 
unseen, walked quickly by the 
nearest path to the quiet little sta- 
tion of Winklestoke. 


CHAPTER L. 
SHORNCLIFFE CAMP. 


As if to suit or soothe the impa- 
tience of his then mood of mind, 
the train came rushing into the sta- 
tion just as he reached it. He 
procured a compartment for him- 
self, and stretched at full length on 
the softly-cushioned seat strove to 
think, to ponder, whether he had 
been rash or taken a wrong step, 
while his temples throbbed and his 
brain seemed on fire. But a few 
minutes ago he had been seated at 
that splendidly-appointed and glit- 
tering dinner, and nowhe was cours- 
ing at the rate of forty miles an 
hour through the blurred and dark- 
ened landscape in the gloom of a 
starless September night, and he 
felt like one in a dream. 

Of what value now seemed his 
ancestral baronetcy, the storied 
splendour of Quincey Hall, and 
his thousands per annum—for all 
things are comparative, and Sir 
Ascot’s fortune was double what 
his was? Now the possession of 
these good things, by removing 
the only insurmountable barrier to 
their marriage—insurmountable at 
least in the eyes of Lady Temple- 
ton—was rendered valueless and 
nugatory by the faithlessness and 
inconstancy of Gertrude herself; 
by her cool and calculating kna- 
very of heart, for such he deemed 
it, in giving this secret preference 
to a wealthier man. 

How long did she mean to con- 
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tinue this game of duplicity, and 
in what fashion did she mean to 
undeceive him ? He was much hap- 
pier when he was a simple subal- 
tern of the Eighth, when far away 
in Central India, and knew not 
that there was such a creature as 
Gertrude Templeton in the world. 
Well, who could tell ? he might 
be jolly and happy again; and he 
laughed, but what a joyless laugh 
it was! Then he thought in this 
fashion : 

‘I have been a dolt, a fool, the 
tool and the plaything of all these 
people, else why was Lady Tem- 
pleton so warm to me at Good- 
wood, though so arctic to me when 
I saw her before ; and why did Sir 
Ayling invite me to his house, but 
to throw me in Aer way again? 
Why did Rosamund, so oddly, un- 
der all the then circumstances, plan 
that visit to the old hall, but to 
bring about all that came to pass? 
Purposely these two practised ac- 
tresses spoke as they did that I 
should overhear and be duped into 
the snare! Kyrle, ass as he seems 
to be making of himself now, was 
right in his estimate of the whole 
heartless and selfish set. Be the 
club rumours what they may, true 
or false, I shall not enter stakes 
with a yahoo like Sir Ascot, 
but hedge at once. Fool that I 
was not to remember all Kyrle’s 
past advice! Ais advice! Bah, 
is not poor Kyrle making a worse 
fool of himself? That pair are 
sure to come to grief ere long. 
Well, I shall laugh at the mischief, 
perhaps,’ thought he as the train 
sped on. ‘Why does Nature teach 
such charming duplicity to women 
—young girlseven? By Jove, they 
are subtle as serpents, inscrutable 
as enigmas, things no fellow can 
understand! Only watch a pretty 
one, with her softly-lidded and 
long-lashed eyes cast down, listen- 
ing to some doating and deluded 
fool, while conning over his words 
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and cunningly communing with 
her own thoughts and appraising 
his value. Well, I have crossed 
the pons asinorum, 

While thinking these bitter 
things, it never occurred to Vere 
how oddly he and Kyrle Desbo- 
rough had precisely changed places, 
so far as opinions went. 

‘She never cared for me at any 
time, and now has striven by a co- 
quetry which I knew not she pos- 
sessed, and a feigned regard, to 
lure me to her feet and test her 
power ; while the man she really 
loves—if she is capable of loving 
at all—is, of course, that solemn 
puppy, Sir Ascot. Well, I have 
only my own folly, my own honest 
simplicity, to blame for it all—un- 
less—unless—’ 

He paused. Could it be that 
he had overdone, or been too 
real at first in his apparent in- 
difference? He remembered now 
that when he first went to Winkle- 
stoke, Sir Ayling, who was not in 
the secret of the past, had laugh- 
ingly told him that Sir Ascot had 
been long so devoted to Gertrude, 
and that in walking or riding, &c., 
she seemed ever to prefer his so- 
ciety, it was evident the affair must 
take a matrimonial turn. 

With the elaborate ingenuity of 
self-torture he recalled, in every 
form of exaggeration, her cool— 
for it did seem cool now, and yet 
it was not—announcement to him 
at the stile in the lane that his 
love, blind and passionate though 
it was, could only be deemed des- 
perate and hopeless; he recalled 
again her too ready adoption of 
his supposed intrigue with the 
keeper’s daughter, and her direct 
cut of him on the morning of his 
departure, and then the perfect 
equanimity with which she met 
him at Goodwood ; and now, after 
the maturest consideration, he be- 
lieved that he was but the victim 
of a tricksy double-dealing damsel, 
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trained to match-making by her 
mother, and desirous only of hav- 
ing more than one beau ‘to her 
string,’ or a richer man than him- 
self. 

And for hours of the night these 
angry and bitter thoughts agitated 
him, long after Charing Cross had 
been left behind and the myriad 
lights of London had faded in dark- 
ness and distance, as the swift train 
sped on and on, by the green woods 
and chalky banks of Chislehurst, 
pleasant Sevenoaks (where the 
seven great trees are no more), 
gay Tunbridge with all its villas, 
Staplehurst on its wooded accli- 
vity ; and then the train glided, 
snorting and clanking, amid the 
flashing of many coloured lamps, 
the clang of bells, and stir and 
bustle into the junction at Ash- 
ford ; and he reached the camp at 
Shorncliffe just as the drums be- 
gan to beat revei//e; and as he 
heard the well-known sound echo- 
ing amid the streets of huts, days 
instead of hours seemed to have 
elapsed since he left Winklestoke, 
and he began to hope that he should 
again slide into the tenor of his old 
life. 


Meanwhile, at Winklestoke his 
absence was not discovered till 
the party met at breakfast, some 
hours after he had taken possession 
of his hut in the regimental lines. 

*‘Gone— why?’ asked Desbo- 
rough, who found the valet pack- 
ing Vere’s things, and was the first 
to be informed of his departure ; 
‘what the devil is up now?’ 

‘Don’t know, sir; but my mas- 
ter seemed very much put out 
about something,’ replied the ser- 
vant. 

‘He says nothing of that in this 
note to me ;’ and in his perplexity 
Kyrle beat the ashes out of his 
carefully-coloured meerschaum on 
his high brass military heel, but 
with such vehemence as to endan- 
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ger the existence of the former 
cherished object of art. 

When the event was announced 
to her, Gertrude felt her heart die 
within her, and she remained silent 
amid the many expressions of regret 
and still more of surprise expressed 
by all. 

Gone so suddenly, so discour- 
teously, and without a word or 
note or message to her, verbal or 
otherwise, in explanation or in re- 
ply to her missive, which the but- 
ler had to assure her again and 
again he had punctually delivered. 
It appeared to her by turns start- 
ling, terrifying, bewildering, and 
humiliating, especially when she 
caught the cold eyes of Maud fixed 
scrutinisingly upon her. 

She knew or suspected that he 
had, just as dusk closed in, seen 
her with Sir Ascot; but what of 
that? She little knew what he had 
overheard, or, rather, half heard. 
A secret torrent of hot tears, angry 
tears too, failed to relieve her, be- 
cause they were unavailing. 

‘ May he not have gone over to 
Quincey Hall? suggested Sophy 
Finch, who, for her own private 
reasons, felt a deep interest in the 
movements of ‘Toby’s brother- 
officer.’ 

‘ Oh, no, certainly not,’ said Sir 
Ascot, who had few ideas to offer 
on any subject; ‘the shooting is 
bad, he told me, unless—aw, aw— 
he cared for wabbits.’ 

‘Besides, the man would never 
leave us to shoot alone,’ said Sir 
Ayling rather haughtily, as he 
tossed Vere’s brief note into the fire 
behind him. 

‘What can it all mean ?’ asked 
Lawntennison, eyeing all in suc- 
cession through his glass. 

‘ Mean—why, that there’s a wo- 
man in the case—a bit of muslin— 
what else ?? whispered Sir Ascot. 

Low though he spoke, the an- 
noying suggestion reached the 
quick ear of Gertrude, but without 
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effect ; and little did she suspect 
that she herself was the woman 
implicated. 

Rosamund summoned the valet, 
and questioned him closely as to 
whether his master had recently 
received any telegrams or letters. 
But neither had come for him; 
Sir Herbert had simply gone away, 
leaving orders for him to follow to 
Shorncliffe. 

It was altogether most mysteri- 
ous and unaccountable. 

With emotions of amazement, 
perplexity, sorrow, and then grow- 
ing indignation, Gertrude waited 
in daily expectation of some letter 
to explain the reason of this sud- 
den departure, the strange silence 
of Vere, and the wholly unaccount- 
able situation of their affairs; but 
days, weeks, and months passed 
on, and no letter came. 

She might have written person- 
ally to demand the explanation to 
which she deemed herself entitled, 
but was withheld by the informa- 
tion she received through Sophy 
Finch that at the camp ‘he was well, 
and seemed jolly as ever.’ 

After a time that young lady re- 
turned home. Gertrude saw and 
heard nothing of Kyrle Desbo- 
rough ; so the 4rmy List alone in- 
formed her that Vere was still with 
the Eighth or King’s, vegetating 
and no doubt shivering on the 
bleak heights of Shorncliffe. 

What or who could have come 
between them—between them after 
all? Had any unsisterly malevo- 
lence on the part of Maud? But, 
oh, no, mischievous as she knew 
her sister to be, she could not 
adopt that idea. Sophy Finch, 
then? But she could not think 
that either. 

Any way, she could not, and 
would not, write in her naturally 
angry pride of heart ; so the bitter 
anxious time stole slowly past, and 
she returned to Ringwood Hall. 

Lady Templeton heard of the 
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sudden turn matters had taken 
with more genuine concern than 
she ever displayed before; but 
angry pride precluded her from 
moving in the affair, and more than 
once Maud said, 

‘Such a tiresome couple you 
are—at sixes and sevens again! 
Well, mamma cannot be to blame 
in this matter; then w/o is? 

‘Not I, be assured,’ replied poor 
Gertrude, drowned in tears. 

Her thoughts, unlike those of 
Vere, were more full of sorrow 
than of anger. He had a basis for 
the latter ; she had no clue what- 
ever ; and these thoughts he nursed 
in his wretched hut at bleak Shorn- 
cliffe, for there the camp accom- 
modation is, if possible, worse than 
at Aldershot. 

Kyrle Desborough did not re- 
turn immediately to head-quarters ; 
he procured an extension of leave, 
and on pretext of having some cub- 
hunting in September had betaken 
himself, with his horses, Vere did 
not know precisely where, but he 
shrewdly suspected to some rural 
hotel not a hundred miles distant 
from Winklestoke. 

He did not know what was 
going on in that quarter, and he 
scarcely cared to know. He did 
not attempt to interfere or offer 
advice, so far as in him lay. Yet 
he ought to have remembered 
Rosamund’s unloved wedded fate 
on one hand and Kyrle’s great 
temptation on the other ; and that 
‘a man requires to be something 
more than stoical to push away 
the fair head that uninvited is laid 
upon his shoulder, to disengage 
his hand from the soft clinging 
clasp of feminine fingers, and re- 
minding their owner to be a little 
less free with him, run the risk of 
being called a brute and a bear, 
amid tears of disappointment for 
his pains.’ 

‘Such shuttlecocks we are in 
the hands of Destiny ! he would 
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think, when he got rid of Toby 
Finch, Clive, Prior, and others, 
and had his hut to himself; ‘ be- 
fooled and degraded ! Thank Hea- 
ven, I did not commit myself by 
writing to that cold-blooded old 
woman at Ringwood Hall! Why 
did Gertrude write me that note, 
when she might naturally have ex- 
pected to see me next morning? 
Into whose hands has it fallen? 
What was in it—what its purport ? 
She must have felt that she had 
something to say—something to 
explain, to put a colour upon.’ 

Questions like these were ever 
hovering in his mind, and as to 
whether he should write and tell her 
all he knew about it. Was it not 
the duty of a gentleman to do so? 
But he would be certain to run out 
into bitter reproaches, which would 
be useless and absurd now, espe- 
cially if the note was—as he always 
shrewdly suspected—one cancel- 
ling her lately-made engagement 
with him, that she might marry a 
man more suited to her mother’s 
heart; for Sir Ascot had twenty 
thousand per annum, and expecta- 
tions of more. 

Bah ! every word he had heard 
beyond that holly hedge had been 
burned into his heart as if with 
letters of fire. 

Some men—especially with such 
ample means at their command— 
would have plunged into the mad- 
dest dissipation under all the cir- 
cumstances; but not so Vere of 
Ours. 

He stuck to his regimental duties 
and the interior economy of his 
company, even to the neglect of 
others, which he ought to have 
attended in his new capacity of 
country gentleman, at least so said 
the good folks of Blankshire. 

He had never been before in 
gach a state of genuine disgust 
with things in general. He did 
not go near Quincey Hall, for he 
felt that it was the scene of his 
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latest weakness and folly; he did 
not write to Kyrle Desborough, 
because he had no desire shen to 
know his precise whereabouts, and 
because he was disappointed with 
his old friend and favourite com- 
rade; so he stuck to his sword and 
buff belt, and never omitted a duty, 
however trivial, till an illness, end- 
ing in fever, came upon him, and left 
him in the hands of Dr. Capsicum. 

Whether Kyrle varied his cub- 
hunting with other sport more at- 
tractive; whether ‘icy met by 
chance or as opportunity offered ; 
whether they corresponded by let- 
ter only, during this time, he never 
knew, and could only hope that 
they did not. 

Any way the cub-hunting seemed 
to last long that season, and anon 
came fox-huntingin due time; but a 
rumour—a very vague one—reach- 
ed Sir Ayling that Desborough was 
residing in the vicinity of Winkle- 
stoke, and as luckily about that 
time Parliament met, he took 
his entire household to Portland 
Place, though, of course, fashion- 
ables do not usually return to town 
till Easter. 

It might be coincidence, but, 
on the following day, Kyrle Des- 
borough was seen mounted on his 
favourite hunter in the Row. 


CHAPTER LI. 
DEEPER AND DEEPER. 


INTO the months subsequent to 
the shooting-party at Winklestoke, 
the visit to Quincey Hall and all 
that came of it, to Gertrude it 
seemed that there had been crowded 
a century of trouble, vexation, and 
sorrow ; and bitterly she now re- 
pented that she had permitted her- 
self to accede to Rosamund’s invi- 
tation, as her presence had been no 
protection to the latter, and her 
advice, as a monitress, of no value. 
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Could it be that any unpleasant 
story or rumour in connection with 
Kyrle Desborough and Rosamund 
had influenced Vere—a sensitive 
man, as she knew—in his extra- 
ordinary bearing to herself? 

A hot and painful blush dyed 
the poor girl's delicate face at such 
a cruel suspicion, till she remem- 
bered that the flirtation was then 
but in its infancy. 

By chance a knowledge of Vere’s 
illness reached her, and added 
much of genuine sorrow to her 
perplexity. Still she did not con- 
nect it in any way with the idea of 
herself. The doctors, it would 
seem, averred that the seeds of the 
fever had been sown, or caught, 
by exposure during the military 
operations incident to the late 
affairs in the West Indies. 

Maidenly pride and the rules of 
society precluded her from writing 
in the matter, and she had no one 
to write for her. The little lord, 
her brother, was still at Eton, and 
she had no desire—for obvious 
reasons—to put herself in com- 
munication with Kyrle Desborough, 
whom she saw in the parks and 
elsewhere at intervals. 

When she first heard of his ill- 
ness—an exaggerated account of 
course, as it came from Sophy 
Finch—much of her indignation 
died away in her gentle heart, and 
she longed intensely for sure tid- 
ings. More than that, she longed 
that her position and general sur- 
roundings would permit her to be 
a sister of charity or something of 
that kind, that she might nurse 
him, and, it might be, worm his 
secret from him, herself disguised, 
her face veiled and hidden perhaps, 
for she had read and heard of such 
things ; but how was she to con- 
ceal her voice ? 

All unknowing that such nurs- 
ing might not be in the lines at 
Shorncliffe Camp, she loved to let 
her mind dwell on this idea, and 
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out of it to weave many a tender 
and romantic episode, for which 
he would not then have given her 
credit, until the utter unseemliness 
and inconsistency of such a mea- 
sure forced itself upon her sadly at 
last. 

And then she laughed a little 
bitter laugh, all unsuited to lips so 
sweet and tender, when she thought 
of what Lady Templeton—cold, 
passive, and unimpressionable— 
would think of such wild loving 
dreams ; for wild indeed they were 
when judged from the standpoint 
of the noble dowager at Ringwood 
Hall. 

So the London season, as usual, 
stole rapidly on, and when driving 
in the Park with Rosamund, Ger- 
trude always watched with a species 
of dread for the appearance of 
Desborough among the riders who 
went cantering to and fro amidst 
the jingle of a thousand bridles, 
and for the bright smiling start of 
her sister when she saw him. 

At half-past six the Row was, as 
usual, fairly full, though not so 
crowded as before luncheon, and 
the Ring of course was far from 
empty ; and there in the hot sum- 
mer afternoon—the evening of 
the working world—when the air 
was still and drowsy, the bees still 
droning from flower to flower, and 
the birds chirping, as it were, 
sleepily in the trees, when Ring and 
Row were gay with the wealthy and 
idle, when half the celebrities of 
London, members of both Houses, 
judges, plutocrats, Government 
Officials, and guardsmen were glid- 
ing in and out on horseback to 
them and to the dense knot of 
critical equestrians usually gathered 
at the entrance of the Row, one of 
the leading attractions of the {fa- 
mous lounge was the advent of 
Lady Aldwinkle, who was deemed 
as lovely a woman—r girl rather— 
as any in London. 

A little buzz always greeted the 
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appearance of her well-appointed 
barouche, with its wigged coach- 
man, and powdered footmen who 
stood like statues ; the silver har- 
ness glistening, the leather shining, 
the proud horses full fleshed and 
spirited. 

Such ‘turns-out’ were there by 
the score; but it was the soft fair 
face of the golden-haired girl, who 
reclined back among the soft 
cushions, as contrasted with the 
thin, long, but aristocratic visage 
of her lord and master, that caused 
a murmur as the carriage rolled 
slowly and noiselessly on its well- 
oiled wheels; and who that saw 
her thus, or anywhere else, in the 
lap of ease, wealth, and luxury, 
would have thought that—like too 
many others there perhaps—she 
had a canker in her heart, ‘a worm 
i’ the bud,’ and that there was but 
one face for her in all that mighty 
throng, and that not the face of 
her husband ? 

Desborough had ‘sent in his 
papers,’ as the phrase is; he was 
out of the famous old ‘Eighth or 
King’s,” and was a wealthy idler 
about town now; and as he was 
moving in ‘her set? again, more 
than ever did Rosamund repine 
at the thought of the man to whom 
her remorseless mother had tied 
her. Yet poor Sir Ayling, in his 
attempts to be youthful, and to be 
able to attend his young wife 
watchfully in public, at the Opera, 
balls, Drawing-rooms, and garden- 
parties, felt himself somewhat of a 
slave ; for in most of these places 
his bugbear, his Frankenstein, his 
Old Man of the Sea, Kyrle Des- 
borough, was sure to appear also, 
with his handsome well set-up and 
soldierly figure, his perfect toilet, 
and easy indifferent air. 

Yet though in such public places 
the bearing of the latter and Lady 
Aldwinkle was perfectly circum- 
spect, almost distant, to each 
other, there were many, and Sir 
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Ayling among them, who did 
not believe in it; for the world is 
desperately wicked, and the old 
baronet knew what an excellent 
actor he had himself been in times 
past. 

‘Kyrle, Kyrle! often thought 
the girl, ‘Oh, never more can 
come those happy times—for, with 
all their doubts, they were happy 
times—when it was no guilt to see, 
to hear, to dance and ride with 
him, and the days went by in 
dreams that he would love me— 
the dear old days at Ringwood 
Hall and Aldershot!’ 

And in her repining she thought, 
foolishly perhaps, that the dia- 
monds of the Aldwinkles, the equi- 
pages and state by which she was 
surrounded, and to which she had 
always been accustomed, were all 
as nothing when compared with a 
humble home to be shared with 
Kyrle Desborough. How couleur de 
rose all life would then be! 

Much of this was, no doubt, 
sophistry ; but the chances of So- 
ciety or of Fate, which you will, 
did their worst for the luckless girl 
in thrusting her, even amid the vast 
world of London, constantly into 
association with the only man she 
ever loved, and loved but too well. 

Poor little Rosamund! At what 
part of the bridge of Mirza was her 
pitfall? At what point in the peril- 
ous career she was now pursuing 
was the fatal step from which there 
would be no retrogression? When 
would she pass the fatal Rubicon 
that rolled between rightand wrong, 
error and virtue ? 

Alas, for the devil’s old game, 
opportunities! Certes, they were 
not wanting. There were the Hor- 
ticultural fétes, where the band of 
the Blues discoursed sweet music 
amid shady bowers and recesses ; 
the sundry garden - parties, and 
water-parties on the lovely river 
that rippled in azure and gold be- 
tween green willowed isles and 
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stately woodlands; the perilous 
encounters in hushed and half-lit 
conservatories that opened off ball- 
rooms ; the crushes on staircases, 
and so forth ;—all had their perils 
and chances, leading to a com- 
panionship—friendship it was not 
—that had not existed in the inno- 
cent past time she regretted. 

To Rosamund, the occasional 
kindnesses of her husband —few 
and far between now—came to her 
as a species of reproach; while 
attempts to return them sat ill up- 
on her, and seemed to her only as 
a greater treachery of the heart. 

Sir Ayling half deemed, but most 
delusively, that his ancient and 
aristocratic name would serve as 
an wxgis; but he began to suffer 
from the pangs of a suspicion that 
nothing would allay—pangs keener 
than might have stirred the heart 
or roused the hatred of a younger 
man ; and despite his perfect breed- 
ing, ill-temper began to show itself 
at last. 

‘Do not attempt to deceive me, 
madam,’ said he sternly on one 
occasion, when he had caught 
Kyrle shawling her with unusual 
solicitude ; ‘ your affected inno- 
cence is to me as disgusting as the 
fawning manner with which you 
would seek to flatter and delude 
me. Hah! I have not forgotten 
the past !’ 

‘The past, Sir Ayling?’ ex- 
claimed Rosamund, drawing her- 
self proudly up, for as yet she had 
committed no irretrievable error. 

‘Yes, the past—the circum- 
stances of our marriage, and the 
wiles of your match-making mo- 
ther, with your steady aversion to 
me; your reluctance, which no 
love, no assiduity or kindness, 
seemed capable of conquering. 
What a deluded man I have been!’ 

From that moment Rosamund’s 
domestic peace was gone. He 
had, in these vague words, declared 
war against her, and in the solitude 
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of her own room she wept bitterly. 
Sir Ayling was vulgarly jealous at 
last, if we may use the phrase. He 
now took to scanning the ‘agony 
column’ of the Zimes, and there 
often saw mysterious and enigma- 
tical advertisements that he racked 
his invention to unravel, and set 
his soul on fire, till Rosamund was 
terrified to see how invariably, 
when the morning papers—after 
being duly aired and cut by his 
valet—were laid before Sir Ayling, 
he turned greedily to ¢Aa¢ portion 
of the daily journal, and scanned it 
with a sardonic grin on his mouth, 
and his gold spectacles on his long, 
thin, aristocratic nose. 

But Sir Ayling was wrong in that 
instance. Neither Rosamund nor 
Desborough would have dreamed 
of resorting to that mode of cor- 
respondence when so many others 
were open to them ; and it was not 
until one fatal night, at a ball, that 
the growing mischief took any very 
tangible form. 

Rosamund and Kyrle Desbo- 
rough were not quite aware that 
microscopic eyes were upon thém, 
that mischievous little whispers 
were already in circulation among 
‘kind’ friends in Tyburnia and 
Belgravia; but of course the last 
to hear of such things were the 
persons most affected by them, 
and those who had an interest in 
their honour and fate ; and though 
men are reluctant to move in such 
matters, Desborough was taken to 
task on the subject by Vere, whom 
some rumours had reached at 
Shorncliffe and given him much 
pain, though there had been an 
unaccountable coolness between 
him and his old friend of late. 

They met suddenly at the porch 
of the Senior. 

* Hallo, Kyrle ’ 

‘Vere, my boy—how goes it?” 

And with the natural impulse of 
two frank fellows, who loved each 
other well, and had often shared 
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the same hut and tent or bungalow, 
they warmly shook hands, and for 
a moment Vere forgot his annoy- 
ance at his friend’s alleged in- 
trigue. 

‘ Been in town long, Vere ?” 

‘ Only for two days.’ 

‘Seen the Templetons?’ asked 
Kyrle, after a pause. 

‘No—and don’t mean to see 
them,’ was the curt reply. ‘I 
should rather have made that in- 
quiry of you.’ 

Kyrle actually coloured, and 
then said, 

‘What was that row about?” 

‘Row? I don’t understand, 
Kyrle.’ 

‘That made you bolt from Win- 
klestoke so unceremoniously,’ 

‘I would rather not speak about 
it—just now, at least,’ replied Vere, 
colouring in turn. 

‘Ah, well, are you in town for 
long ?” 

‘I go back to-night to Shorn- 
cliffe.’ 

* Awful hole !’ 

There was a little pause, during 
which the two friends eyed each 
other, and Vere said, 

‘Think what you may, Kyrle, 
I am not “doing” the blighted 
being at Shorncliffe any more than 
I did anywhere else.’ 

‘ Happy thought! I am glad to 
hear it.’ 

‘There is something else you 
may not be so glad to hear—that 
you have been too pointedly “ go- 
ing the pace,” as the whole mess- 
table say, with a certain lady in 
town.’ 

‘Stuff! You and all the mess 
know that I always fought shy of 
women—showed the white feather 
regularly.’ 

* Once you did, my boy, but now 
you play with fire. Kyrle, be wary 
—Kyrle, be warned,’ urged Vere 
earnestly. 

But Kyrle only laughed, scraped 
a match on one of the porch pillars, 
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lit a cigar, and began to smoke 
vigorously. 

‘Your conduct is bewildering to 
me and all your best friends,’ urged 
Vere again. 

‘What possible interest can any 
one have in the matter? And now 
that I think of it again, yours has 
rather bewildered me. However, 
I don’t pretend to know precisely 
to what you refer,’ said Kyrle a 
little doggedly ; ‘but this I know, 
that by your sudden and unac- 
countable retreat that night you 
left the field open to Sir Ascot, and 
since then he has been making his 
innings, I have no doubt.’ 

‘Neither have I; and he is 
welcome to do so,’ replied Vere 
through his clenched teeth ; * and, 
after all, I don’t think it matters 
much under the present circum- 
stances.’ 

‘To what do you allude ?’ 

‘Gertrude’s engagement to Sir 
Ascot, and her forthcoming mar- 
riage when the season ends.’ 

‘May I ask who told you all 
this ?’ inquired Kyrle, with surprise. 

‘Toby Finch, when on guard 
the other day.’ 

‘ And what, or who, may be the 
astute Toby’s authority for this 
little arrangement ?” 

* His sister.’ 

* How kind of her ! Why, it is all 
sup,” as we used to say in India 
—gossip, if at all. He certainly 
dangles about her—nothing more, 
so far as I know.’ 

‘And so far as I care to know,’ 
said Vere bitterly. 

‘I should certainly have heard 
all about it first.’ 

‘From whom—Lady Aldwinkle ?” 

‘ Well—perhaps.’ 

‘You seem to be quite ex famille 
with them all.’ 

‘Not so much as you might be 
if you chose, Vere.’ 

‘Well, ta-ta. I have to be at 
the Horse Guards in ten minutes, 
and here is a hansom.’ 
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So they shook hands and parted, 
not to meet again till face to face 
in the midst of a great catastrophe. 

Vere had spoken lightly, almost 
scornfully, to Desborough of Ger- 
trude’s alleged engagement to Sir 
Ascot ; and now he knew not how 
to receive the flat contradiction of 
the intelligence, whether with plea- 
sure or indifference. The former 
he might, the latter he could never 
feel. 

She was nothing to him now— 
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less than she had been at one time 
during his sojourn in Jamaica ; for 
had he not heard her repudiate her 
engagement with himself, and to 
that man, too? He knew not what 
to think now, as the cab bowled 
past Charing Cross; and certainly 
his chance meeting with Kyrle 
caused him to make somewhat of 
a muddle of his business at the 
Horse Guards, as H.R.H. the F.M. 
commanding was not slow in in- 
forming him. 


[To be continued. ] 





4A PURITAN MAIDEN. 


SKETCH AT A FANCY BALL. 


———— 


Demure little damsel in vesture of gray, 
The gray of the turtle-dove, simple and plain ; 
A kerchief of white round thy neck finds its way, 
A snowy mob-cap doth thy tresses restrain ; 
An apron and keys are attached to thy waist, 
Thy thrifty home duties they clearly avow ; 
In garb and appearance so modest and chaste, 
A dear little Puritan surely art thou! 


But can I be dreaming? Do Puritans dance? 
Or use such expressions as ‘ Azw/ully nice’ ? 

Do they permit Cupid to dwell in their glance ? 
Or ever indulge in a strawberry-ice ? 


No! 


There, pretty maiden, the simile fails ; 


In costume and colour, though quite comme il faut, 
Thy prim ‘out ensemble only partially veils 
The frolicsome spirit that’s hidden below. 
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HERCULES AND IOLE, AND OMPHALIE, 
AND ALSO DEIANIRA. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


—_>——_ 


I. 
IOLE. 


A SIMPLE squib by itself is an in- 
teresting and attractive firework, 
but in the presence of that com- 
plex pyrotechnical arrangement 
called a ‘ Jack-in-the-box’ it sinks 
into insignificance ; its brilliant 
coruscations are unnoticed, the 
bang with which its existence ter- 
minates causes no shock, and the 
very odour it leaves behind is attri- 
buted to its powerful rival. 

Considerations of this kind de- 
termined Eurytus, king of Géchalia, 
to decline accepting Hercules for a 
son-in-law. It would never do. 
He might as well cease to be king 
as take a man into his family who 
would rule him, making him do all 
the despicable work of governing 
a turbulent people, and taking to 
himself all the accruing credit and 
none of the blame. That Her- 
cules would appropriate the xudo¢g 
Eurytus knew full well ; for the son 
of Jupiter, who was a master of 
any weapon he used, excelled in 
the exercise of none more than the 
long bow and the hatchet; the 
former he drew, the latter he threw, 
to an unrivalled extent. 

At that time Hercules was a 
name as common in Attica as Jones 
at a later day in these parts, and 
any deed of prowess done by one 
of his name was at once claimed 
as his own particular performance 
by the Theban Hercules. He was 
prodigiously strong and _ vastly 


clever, and he had a knack of com- 
pelling folks to do as he chose, 
Eurytus knew ; but these were at- 
tributes not wanted in a son-in-law 
by a king who was constitutionally 
weak in the knees, who was not 
clever, and who moreover had 
himself a very great desire to do 
pretty much as he liked. And it 
struck him that, by refusing an 
alliance with so great a man, he 
should obtain a larger space in 
future classical dictionaries than 
by accepting him; so he said very 
blandly, 

‘No, my dear friend; proud as 
I should be to accept the honour 
you propose, I am bound by a 
sense of reverential duty to decline 
a match, which would certainly be 
regarded as a mésalliance by your 
dear papa. And I wouldn’t annoy 
Jupiter for worlds, that I wouldn't.’ 

It was the first time Hercules 
had been rebuffed, and to be 
baulked by a puny, insignificant, 
knock-knee’d monarch was an in- 
dignity that he could not calmly 
receive. He flew into a desperate 
passion, and looking about for a 
means of revenge, he caught sight 
of Iphitus, the infant son of Eury- 
tus, who at that moment was calmly 
imbibing nourishment from a pap- 
boat in the arms of his father. (It 
was washing-day, the queen was 
out, and Eurytus was ‘just holding 
baby for five minutes.’) In an in- 
stant Hercules snatched the inno- 
cent child from his parent, dabbed 
it on the chiffonier, and delibe- 
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rately sat upon it. The furniture 
was smashed, and so was the babe. 

They were rather particularabout 
princes in those days, although 
they seem to have been as plenti- 
ful as, and not much more useful 
than, at present; and the conse- 
quences of his rash act flashed 
across the mind of the Theban as 
he surveyed the battered Iphitus. 

‘I’ve made a pretty mess of it 
now,’ thought he. And the only 
way of escaping the penalty of his 
act that appeared to him was to 
feign madness. So he trimmed his 
hair with straws, sang snatches of 
comic songs, and gave up drinking 
spirits, openly declaring that he was 
mad for love of Iole. Of course 
the tribunal before which he was 
accused of murder acquitted him 
on the grounds of insanity, and the 
king was charged to keep him 
under proper restraint, as having 
indirectly been the cause of the 
lunacy. 

This was not gratifying to Eurytus: 
Hercules required so much re- 
straint and food, and so many visi- 
tors came to see the unhappy lover. 
He broke all the furniture in the 
palace and the heads of every one 
he did not like; he howled all 
night, so that no one could get a 
wink of sleep ; and he once threat- 
ened to murder Eurytus when cold 
mutton was served up for dinner. 

These sleepless nights Eurytus 
employed in deep thought, taxing 
his ingenuity for a means of ridding 
himself of his intolerable charge. 
He tried poison, but to no purpose; 
Hercules had the digestion of an 
ostrich, and prussic acid merely 
sharpened his appetite. But after 
thinking no end for three weeks, 
the king devised a scheme. 

_ ‘Thave it,’ said he ; ‘ yes, that’s 
it. I see a way to reimburse my- 
self for this outlay and that baby ; 
and, what is more, I'll sicken this 
joker of going mad at my expense." 

So he called Mercury to his 
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assistance, and between them they 
arranged matters for the disposal 
of the shackled Hercules. 


II. 
OMPHALE. 


OMPHALE was a lovely widow, 
young, and sweetly sad. She had 
beautiful large eyes, where Sorrow 
seemed to dwell on sufferance, 
whilst the legitimate tenants, Love 
and Laughter, were absent. But 
sentimental sadness suited her face, 
just as a nightingale’s song harmo- 
nises with thestill beauty of evening. 

She was Queen of Lydia, and 
there was at her side a vacant 
throne, at which she never looked 
without a sigh. Was it for him 
who was gone, or for him who 
should fill it ? 

She sat inattentively listening to 
the stories of her women, when 
her prime minister—a managing 
old man, who kept the hall door, 
squared accounts with foreign 
powers, and tidied up the palace 
before breakfast—tapped at the 
door, and wished to know if her 
majesty would purchase a fine 
strong Theban slave. 

‘I have enough women already,’ 
sighed the queen. 

‘ Beg your pardon, your gracious 
majesty, but this slave is of the 
other denomination.’ 

‘Aman? Hem! Well, I don’t 
mind looking at him. Bring him 
before us.’ 

The old minister retired, and 
presently introduced a slave-dealer 
and the slave. The latter was of 
magnificent proportions, and the 
curls on the top of his magnificent 
head were nicely oiled. A mur- 
mur arose from the women as they 
regarded the handsome bondman. 
‘What a duck !’ ‘ Quite too dread- 
fully nice!’ ‘Awfully charming !’ 
were the classic phrases that caught 
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Omphale’s ear. She silenced the 
girls with a frown, and then leaning 
her cheek upon her hand, her 
elbow upon the arm of her throne, 
she gazed pensively at the slave. 
He, with a boldness not born of 
slavery, met her gaze, and they 
looked steadily into each other’s 
eyes whilst the dealer eulogised 
his man. Two people cannot for 
ever look at each other ; if they be 
of opposite sexes, in nine cases 
out of ten they cannot do so for 
three minutes. One or other 
changes colour, and the eyes drop. 
Omphale reddened. Sorrow seemed 
fluttering in her eyes, as if it had 
notice to quit, and was preparing 
to leave. The lids closed rapidly 
twice or thrice, as if they were 
ashamed of the eyes beneath, and 
would hide their tell-tale glance ; 
the corners of her lips twitched, as 
though tired of their long laxation. 
She looked down for shame, and 
then looked up, ashamed of being 
shamed, and hard she tried to re- 
strain her glance, knitting her pretty 
brows in a frown, and tightening 
her lips. But, oh, it was impos- 
sible to look thus long. The man 
was so handsome and so auda- 
cious. She turned her head away, 
now quite angry, and stamping her 
little foot upon the ground ; it was 
so shameful that she, a queen, 
should feel herself conquered by a 
slave. The dealer had been long 
expatiating upon the merits of his 
man; but Omphale had heard 
nothing. She tried to listen now. 

‘ He has three years of servitude 
yet unexpired,’ the dealer said; 
‘at the end of that time his free- 
dom must be given him.’ 

‘Methinks this slave of thine 
doth not wait for freedom to be 
given him ; he takes it, with a wit- 
ness to it,’ 

‘If your majesty knew to what 
uses his courage can be applied 
you would excuse his being a little 
bold. Behave yourself, sir.’ 


‘Is he very courageous?’ asked 
Omphale. 

‘The most daring young man, I 
assure you. Is there anything you 
can suggest by way of testing his 
valour, anything you think would 
terrify him ?’ 

‘Robbers !’ whispered Omphale, 
with bated breath. 

‘Oh, catching robbers is his 
ruling passion. I assure you he 
looks under all the beds every 
night with the Aofe of finding some 
one there.’ 

‘Oh, wouldn’t it be nice to have 
him in the house?” murmured one 
of Omphale’s women. 

In truth, since the king’s death 
no man had slept in the palace 
except the prime minister, and he 
was as timid as a kitten. Lydia 
was overrun with robbers, and the 
poor girls never went to bed with- 
out fear. 

‘If I buy you,’ said Omphale, 
addressing Hercules, ‘will you have 
any objection to examining every 
part of the bedchambers before I 
and my women retire to rest ? 

‘ There is only one thing I should 
like better; and that is, examin- 
ing every part of your bedcham- 
bers—’ 

The antithesis was so apparent 
that the slave-dealer in consterna- 
tion clapped his hand over the im- 
prudent slave’s mouth. At the same 
time Omphale put her hand to her 
mouth to suppress a cough, and all 
the young ladies of the court fol- 
lowed her example. 

‘Do you think you are strong 
enough for the situation?’ asked 
the queen. 

Hercules smiled, and, taking be- 
tween his fingers the chain that 
held his wrists, he snapped it like a 
thread. Then he looked about; 
and seeing the premier near, he 
caught him by the shoulder, turned 
him upside down, and balanced 
him on his extended hand. 

‘ That will do,’ said the queen, a 
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remark which was echoed by the 
disconcerted factotum. ‘But I 
shall be almost afraid of one so 
powerful.’ 

He fell upon his knees at her 
feet, and bowed his head. They 
were pretty little feet. 

Omphale smiled to see this great 
monster humbled before her—quite 
a small woman. 

‘1 think I will have him. You 
can leave him here. My prime 
minister will pay you.’ 

The slave-dealer retired. The 
slave still knelt at the queen’s feet. 
Oh, they were pretty feet ! 

* How shall I chastise you if you 
are naughty?’ asked Omphale. 

Hercules lifted up one of the 
little feet ever so gently, and, tak- 
ing off the sandal, handed it to the 
queen. He kissed the pretty white 
foot before he put it down; and 
Omphale, to punish him, beat him 
with her sandal—tender little taps 
that a fly would have borne pa- 
tiently. The slave liked it. 

‘What is your name?’ asked 
Omphale. 

‘ Hercules,’ replied the slave. 


He certainly cleared the place of 
robbers effectively, so that there 
was scarcely a tradesman, a priest, 
a managing director, or a burglar 
to be found in the whole of Lydia. 
Omphale was very grateful for these 
services, and made him her com- 
panion and platonic friend. He 
was clever at many things, and 
especially at charades : so was Om- 
phale. But like most clever people 
who think they can act well, these 
two delighted to take the most un- 
suitable parts. 

On oneoccasion Omphale dressed 
up in Hercules’ lion-skin, &c., and 
he managed to bind himself up in 
her robes. Of course they were 
flattered greatly, every one declar- 
ing that the difference could not 
be detected ; which certainly must 
have been a very great falsehood, 
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when you come to think of it. 
However, they did not see through 
the flattery, and it was their great 
delight to assume each other's 
character. 

Now one day there was a picnic, 
and, after dinner, Omphale, as 
usual, put on the lion’s skin, and 
Hercules took the queen’s head- 
dress,* and once more every one 
laughed and complimented them. 
Then the company broke up and 
wandered about the wood in pairs. 
Omphale and Hercules were to- 
gether. They had a very pleasant 
walk, and did not think of returning 
to their company until the evening 
was far advanced. Then they 
could not find their way, and wan- 
dered up all manner of turnings 
without seeing a soul, or even a 
body. Poor Omphale began to 
cry with apprehension and alarm, 
and it took all the tenderness 
Hercules could command to con- 
sole her. She grew weary, and he 
carried her; she grew sleepy and 
chill, he not getting a word from 
her for some time, and, growing 
tired of the monotony of walking 
out of one pitfall into another, 
looked about for a resting-place. 
There was a cavern at hand, where 
lived a goatman named Pan, and 
into this cavern Hercules carried 
Omphale. There was moss there, 
and this Hercules divided, making 
a bed on one side for the queen 
and another in the opposite corner 
for himself. This he did with his 
foot, still carrying Omphale, who 
slept as quietly as an infant. Then 
he laid her gently down, and softly 
disengaged her arms that were 
twined about his neck. 

‘Don’t, Omphale murmured 
tenderly, half awake. 

‘Don’t leave you?’ questioned 
Hercules. 

Omphale opened her sweet eyes, 

* It is curious to remark that this strange 


freak is frequently observed at the present 
day. 
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was silent for a moment whilst col- 
lecting her thoughts, and then 
said, 

‘Don’t—don’t take the lion’s 
skin away.’ 

Hercules could not help kissing 
her as he said good-night. Then 
he took his place in the other cor- 
ner and fell asleep, not heedmg 
the chill night air, though his robes 
were Omphale’s and thin. 

The moon shone full into the 
cave, and very late came Pan back 
to his cave. The first thing he 
saw was one asleep on his moss. 

‘Who have we here?’ bleated 
he, in a thin voice. 

He caught sight of the lion’s 
skin and club, and, knowing them 
to belong to Hercules, he retreated 
quickly to the opposite side. Zhere 
was another asleep; but this one 
had the soft tunic and toga of the 
queen. 

‘Ha, ha! said Pan, and he bent 
down over the sleeper. 

Hercules was awoke by his sense 
of smell. 

‘ What asmell of goats !’ said he. 

Opening his eyes he saw a hide- 
ous face bending down to kiss 
him. He planted his foot in the 
stomach of Pan, and shot him out 
through the opening of the cave— 
far, far away, and he was found in 
the middle of the next week. Zx 
pede Herculem. 

But the noise frightened Om- 
phale, and her terror and dread 
were not to be appeased by words 
from a distance. 

After that they were married. 


ITI. 
DEIANIRA. 


OMPHALE may have died, or 
Hercules may have made a mis- 
take. That makes no difference to 
history ; and the fact is to be told 
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that he left Lydia and Omphale, 
and married Deianira. I donot think 
he would have done so had it not 
been that Achelous wished to get 
her. Well, having married her, he 
had to take her with him. But he 
was not very anxious about her; 
for when they came to the swollen 
Evenus, he left her to be carried 
across by Nessus, instead of tak- 
ing her in his own arms. If any 
one could carry her over safely, it 
was Hercules ; but the rational pre- 
sumption is that he did not care for 
Deianira, and only wanted her when 
there was a chance of losing her. 
He sat down moodily on the bank, 
laving himself amid the stream, and 
watched Nessus with Deianira. 

Now it happened that Nessus 
was an old admirer of Deianira ; 
and no sooner was her husband's 
back turned than he began to talk 
to her; and as he spoke he artfully 
walked along the margin of the 
fiver instead of across it, every 
moment increasing the distance be- 
tween himself and Hercules. 

‘O Deianira,’ said he, ‘do you 
remember me—Nessus, the son of 
Ixion ?” 

‘ What! the greedy little boy with 
the curly hair? 

‘Yes; see what my greediness 
has brought me to. I wanted too 
much happiness, and I lost all. I 
wanted you, and without you I 
cared for nothing, so that my dis- 
regard for things in general made 
me accept this waterman’s situation. 
I never thought I should hold you 
in these arms. Howplumpyouare !’ 

‘ Leave off!’ 

‘ Deianira, I love you.’ 

‘Well, you mustn’t. I’m married, 
and my husband’s looking.’ 

‘Your husband! Bah! you're 
only a shareholder.’ 

‘What ?” 

‘Fifty daughters of Thespius, 
Megara, Omphale—all claim a part 
ofhim. He cares for none save 
Iole.’ 
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‘Tole! who is she?’ 

‘The daughter of Eurytus.’ 

‘Hold me up.’ 

‘Do you feel faint, dearest ?” 

‘No; but you are draggling my 
skirts in the water.’ 

‘Oh, let me take you from here ! 
Let me fly with you, or rather 
swim, to a subterraneous path, by 
which we may escape your hus- 
band.’ 

‘What! leave my husband when 
I know he loves another woman! 
Never! I'll stick to him.’ 

‘ Nay, then, I will carry you off 
by force.’ 

‘I will kick.’ 

‘I will drop you in the water.’ 

Deianira thought of her wedding- 
robes, and shrieked at the prospect 
of their being spoilt. Hercules 
heard her scream ; and seeing that 
there was a possibility of Deianira 
being taken from him, he became 
interested in securing her, dead or 
alive. He drew his bow and shot 
an arrow at the distant group. The 
bolt stuck into Nessus. 

‘I am hit; I die! he cried. 

‘Don’t die in the middle of this 
river, for heaven's sake. Get on to 
the shore, do!’ 

‘On one condition. Avenge my 
death upon Hercules.’ 

Deianira thought of Iole, and of 
the fifty-two wives, and said, 

‘To oblige you, I will.’ 

Then Nessus carried her to shore, 
and died ; and with his last breath 
he prescribed a punishment for 
Hercules. 


IV. 
IOLE AGAIN. 

EuRYTUus gave a special /¢/e and 
grand archery meeting in honour of 
his daughter's birthday. Iole was 
eighteen, and the father declared 
that she should be the prize of the 
most skilful toxophilite. It was an 
arrangement that suited him well ; 


for the entrance-fee was high, and 
the number of suitors and shooters 
large. But Iole was not pleased ; 
for in her memory still lingered a 
vision of Hercules. He was a man 
compared with whom all others 
were pigmies. She loved him, and 
could love none other. He was so 
handsome and so great ; and these 
men she saw around were so horri- 
bly ugly and undersized, with names 
that no one had ever heard of. 
He who was reputed the best shot 
had anything but winning ways, 
and the look ofhim made Iole feel 
unwell. 

The archers were all assembled 
upon the lawn; and Iole, pale 
and sad, was seated upon a dais, 
whence she looked round disconso- 
lately on her admirers. The num- 
ber increased as the time for the 
contest approached. The king was 
in great glee, for his carpet-bag was 
full of collected fees. Presently a 
bell rang, and the king cried ina 
joyous voice, ‘ Fire away !’ 

The toxophilites rushed to the 
scratch, and lole gave a sigh of re- 
lief as the crowd of ugly men left 
her. The next moment she heard 
her sighechoed ; and turning about, 
she beheld at her elbow Hercules. 
With a little suppressed scream of 
delight she gave him her hand, 
then drew it back hastily, and 
looked at the groups of eager 
archers. They were all engaged 
upon business, and with them Eury- 
tus, who was keeping the score. 
All had their backs towards her; 
so she turned to Hercules, and held 
out her cheek to be kissed. 

He looked very nice, for he was 
in full archery costume, which in 
those days was very like the be- 
coming uniform worn by members 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters 
on féte-days. He had a gorgeous 
hat, turned up at the side, and 
studded with large brass nails ; and 
feathers of all the primitive colours 
nodded in the breeze. 
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‘Oh, what have you come here 
for?’ asked Tole. 

‘You, dear,’ replied Hercules. 

‘But you know papa doesn’t like 

ou.” 

‘That makes no difference so 
long as his daughter does not share 
his sentiments.’ 

‘And are you still single ? 

‘Quite,’ replied Hercules, with 
the most innocent smile. 

‘You are nice.’ 

‘Yes, the costume is rather tasty, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Because you wear it. 
you had any refreshment ?” 

‘One sip of nectar. But I thirst 
for more. Will you give me an- 
other taste ?” 

‘ They might see.’ 

‘Come into the shrubbery, and 
set up a little refreshment on your 
own account.’ 

‘You naughty darling ? 

They walked amongst the myr- 
tles until a loud shout proclaimed 
that the victory was won—so far ; 
then Hercules strolled down to 
the group and bent his bow, whilst 
Iole, who had slyly resumed her 
seat, clasped her hands and prayed 
for her lover’s success. 

The archers were just hoisting 
the ugly man upon their shoulders, 
he having alone hit the bull’s eye, 
when Hercules, in a voice that 
reached Iole’s ear, said quietly, but 
sternly, 

‘Take that man down.’ : 

‘But he has won the prize!’ 
cried every one, except Eurytus. 
He had become suddenly ill at 
the sight of Hercules. 

‘No, he hasn't,’ said Hercules. 
‘I haven’t fired yet, and I mean 
to. If anybody wishes to know 
why, he may know that it’s because 
I am Hercules.’ 

* Hercules ! 

‘Just so. Now then, marker, 
mind your bull’s eye.’ 

He shot, and his arrow went 
wide of the mark. 


Have 
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*I thought I should hit it,’ he 
said calmly. 

‘But you didn’t,’ remarked he 
who had. 

‘Did you say I didn’t hit the 
buil’s eye ? asked Hercules, doub- 
ling his fist. 

‘No ; I said nothing of the kind. 
I only remarked it was a tie.’ 

‘Yes, a tie ! shouted every one. 

‘Then we'll shoot it off. Best 
two out of three. You shoot first, 
said Hercules. 

The champion shot and went 
wide of the mark ; for the muscles 
of his body, like the remainder of 
his arrows, were all in a quiver. 

‘ Allow me to congratulate you,’ 
said Hercules, and he took his ad- 
versary’s hand and shook it warmly, 
smashing his fingers with his iron 
grasp. Then he shot and made 
an outer ; but the champion could 
not use his fingers for the third 
shot, and so Hercules was acclaimed 
victor. He went to Eurytus and 
embraced him. 

‘ We will have a dance in honour 
of this occasion,’ said he. ‘ Order 
a good supper, and send for a band 
and plenty of nice girls.’ 

Eurytus obeyed. 


Deianira was at home making 
puddings when a messenger ar- 
rived with a short letter. It was 
brief, and ran thus: ‘Be good 
enough to send my evening dress 
per bearer.—Yours, in haste, HER- 
CULES.’ Deianira was never free 
from suspicions, and now they were 
aroused to the full by this request 
for the full dress. She plied the 
messenger with many liquors and 
punch, and then pumped him. She 
learnt the whole truth, and whilst 
the bearer was recovering sobriety 
she planned revenge. That pre- 
scription of Nessus had not been 
forgotten ; it was made up in the 
form of an ointment and labelled 
Holloway’s ; but it was nothing of 
the kind. No, the most fearful 
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drugs, known only to the worst of 
chemists, were compounded to- 
gether, and this mixture she care- 
fully spread over the inside of 
Hercules’ dress shirt. 

‘There,’ said she, ‘that will 
make him dance, I’ll warrant.’ 

And it did. The first few rounds 
ofa dance with his young bride 
caused the ointment to melt. His 
shirt stuck to him like a pitch 
plaster, but it was pitch in a state 
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of combustion. In a few minutes 
he was enveloped in flame. Then 
the great qualities of his mind were 
displayed, for, despite the fire that 
raged upon him, he never for a 
moment lost his equanimity. In 
fact nothing could put him out. 
He was burnt to a cinder; but the 
gods, admiring his genial qualities, 
accepted him amongst their num- 
ber. 





FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE, 


——~._ 


A sHApOw fell across the dawn, 
Dimming its light, 

Nor faded off when rose the morn 
In power and might ; 

But lengthened to a cross, earth-born, 


Ere fell the night. 


Through all the dawn no friendly hand 
Lay clasped in mine ; 

No kindly word to help me stand 
In morning’s prime ; 

But with the eve stole through the land 


A voice divine : 


‘ Be still, brave heart! the upland way 


You have to take, 


The shadows drear that strew the way, 
More fitting make 

For heaven: press on, and often pray 
For conscience’ sake.’ 


A second dawn, on which there fell 
No shadows cold ; 

O’er each good deed a voice sang well 
Sweet words and old; 

The cross its rays—why? I can’t tell— 
Flung naught but gold. 
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By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ A THING OF BEAUTY,’ ‘A MADDENING BLOW,’ ETC. 
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‘ The jealous is possessed of a fine mad devil.’ LAVATER. 


CHAPTER I. 
SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


EsMFe leans against the casenfent 
of a queer old-fashioned house. 
Her face is uplifted to catch the 
lazy air, and the morning beams 
find no flaw in her features. Spring 
has come and nearly gone again ; 
but mayflower, soft, delicate, and 
misty as moonlight, still stars the 
hedges in snowy flakes. Daisies 
and buttercups, gleaming up like 
jewels, peer perkily at one another 
through slender spiked blades of 
nodding grass. Parma violets, 
double and scented, and all 
glistening with pearly dew, peep 
askance from cool green nooks. 
Flaunty wallflower, with gaudy 
heads of yellow flame, flings its 
fragrance around. Fruit-trees, not 
yet arrived at matronly loveliness, 
stand clad in blossoms of virgi- 
nal white. The sky, clear as 
crystal, serene as a summer sea, 
shows its face unruffled by a 
frown. Zephyr, wing-laden with 
balmiest odours, stirs faintly 
through the tall tree-tops. A fair 
hour, and amidst all its prodigal 
beauty of pale amber light and 
soft west wind, of bursting bud 
and emerald leaf, there is nothing 
a millionth part so sweet and so 
fair as Esmée ! 

Loose sleeves, with a dash of the 
orient about them, fall back, leaving 
a pair of arms, round and white and 
dimpled like a child’s, bare almost 
to the plump shoulder. Her whole 


pose, careless, indolent as it is, is 
a veritable pose for an artist. 

She would make the most deli- 
cious little ‘Greuze’ in the world. 
Her tints are pure as the purest 
lily just kissed by a rose petal— 
tints that old Titian would have 
gladly given a goblet of price- 
less red wine to paint. Her lips 
are ripe and red, a trifle full per- 
haps, but soft and fresh and tempt- 
ing as Hebe’s own. Her eyes are 
of the same shade as the heart of 
the Parma violets that peep up at 
her from beneath their sheltering 
foliage. They are eyes snow-lid- 
ded, almond-shaped, with great 
dark depths, in which men are apt 
to lose themselves by looking into. 
And their varying glances—shy and 
serious and _ laughter-loving—are 
softened by the shadow of long 
thick lashes, darker than the hair 
that floats off freely from the temples 
in wonderful ripplets and waves. 
Hair that is not one whit golden, 
though it shines as though it were, 
nor flaxen—it has too much charac- 
ter for that—but rich bronze-flecked 
hair, that glitters up warm and 
honestly ruddy whenever the sun- 
beams touch it and dance on it. 

Esmée holds out no promise of 
becoming ‘a finewoman.’ Tolovers 
of superb physique and redundancy 
of colouring she would be delicate 
and tame. She is not tall; a little 
above middle height, with a slight 
swaying figure that, in spite of its 
fragility, is yet replete with tender 
little bends and curves. She has 
a supple waist and dainty feet and 
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hands. She is strong and healthy, 
and always reasonably hungry, and 
she has just reached the point 
where childhood and womanhood 
meet—the glorious ever-to-be 
remembered age of vague golden 
dreaming and highflown halcyon 
hope—sweet seventeen ! 

Her eyes rest lazily on the 
spring flowerets, on the droning 
bees, on the inert wave to and fro 
of the young leaves, while a balmy 
breeze comes and stirs a few wan- 
ton tendrils of hair on her fore- 
head, and warm yellow sunbeams 
greedily caress her cheeks and her 
bare white arms. 

After a little basking in this 
fashion the girl stretches herself in 
a pretty graceful way, while some- 
thing like a cross between a sigh 
and a yawn comes to her lips, and 
she feels, in spite of the soothing 
influence of languid air and droning 
bees, a vague restlessness, a strange 
impatience, while she is too young 


and too much of a country Phyllis 
to know that her ailment is ennui. 

‘I suppose it zs a beautiful 
world,’ runs her soliloquy ; ‘ but it 


seems dreadfully tame! Just like 
the eternal tick-tick of that old 
clock on the stairs, Seventeen years 
that clock seems to have ticked 
monotonously in my ears. It com- 
menced the very day I came into 
this “vale of tears,” as uncle 
Ralph cheerfully calls it; and they 
say it has been true to its post ever 
since except once—that was on the 
day my mother died. They stopped 
it then because its voice reminded 
them of the hour of my birth, 
when she bade them open the door, 
that she might listen to the moni- 
tor who was to keep her child good 
by warning her of the passing mo- 
ments. If my mother was alive 
how different everything would 
seem! There cannot be anything 
like a mother’s love, after all. I 
am sure of it, I have such a ter- 
rible yearning for it.’ 
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Esmée pauses, hastily dashes at 
a few drops that glitter on her long 
lashes, then gives a little shudder 
as she resumes : 

‘It’s wearisome here, horribly 
wearisome! and I am not a bit 
good, as my mother wished. I feel 
ungrateful and discontented. I 
don’t obey the Catechism, and love 
my neighbours as myself; I don’t or- 
der myself lowly and reverently toall 
my betters; and I can’t do my duty 
without grumbling in that state of 
life to which Providence has called 
me. There is nothing new here, 
no one new—the squire, the curate, 
the lawyer—the lawyer, the curate, 
and the squire ; and my uncle and 
aunt chanting the praises of their 
respective pets.’ 

She gathers a handful of leaves 
from a fragrant honeysuckle, and 
sends them flying in her petu- 
lance. 

‘I did not want to think of love 
yet,’ she goes on, ‘but they w#// 
set me thinking; and now I often 
dream of the sort of man I could 
like, or rather love with my whole 
heart and be willing to die for. 
He must be tall and handsome 
and fair. I hate dark men. My 
true love must have blue eyes, blue 
as the skies above him, and hair 
yellow as the sunbeams, and a 
smile very tender, very rare, and—’ 

*Esmée !’ 

‘Aunt Margaret’s voice,’ she 
mutters impatiently, with a little 
toss of her head that sets all the 
warm ruddy tints of her hair qui- 
vering and gleaming. ‘I won't 
answer; I could not support her 
just now. Somehow the lights and 
shadows out yonder, the flowers, 
and even those dear droning brown 
bees, have nothing in common with 
aunt Margaret.’ 

‘Esmée 

This time it is a masculine voice, 
and it comes from the garden. 

‘Uncle Ralph! Esmée half whis- 
pers to herself, hastily diving be- 
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hind the damask curtain ; ‘and of 
course he is not alone. How he 
can like that man I cannot ima- 
gine; I positively detest him.’ 

She turns, and like a frightened 
deer springs noiselessly up the great 
oaken stairs, and ensconces herself 
in her own especial sanctum sanc- 
torum. A tasteful, a charming 
sanctum it is too—all white and 
green, like a mermaid’s cave, and 
full of those small pretty nicknack- 
eries that girls love and hoard up 
like treasure trove. 

It has an air of severe purity 
about it too that makes it a fitting 
shrine for its owner—.a gem of the 
purest water, saving the sins of 
impatience, capriciousness, and 
changeability ; but varium et mu- 
tabile semper femina, according to 
Virgil. 

Esmée ought to be good. She 
has been nurtured in the way she 
should go by two immaculate 


spinsters, sams peur and sans re- 


proche, whose life has been as 
spotless as the blank page of a 
book. The rod has not been 
spared, and the child has not been 
spoiled, for her very faults are lov- 
able, and belong more to her head 
than her heart. She has the Scrip- 
tures at her fingers’ end, tracts and 
precepts have enveloped her from 
babyhood, a love of finery has been 
repressed (a little vainly) in her 
bosom, and a wholesome horror of 
this wicked world, the flesh, and 
the devil has been inculcated in 
her young mind. 

Beelzebub has, however, two 
advantages on his side against the 
holy spinsters. 

Esmée is remarkably pretty, and 
Esmée is a thorough woman. 

Several voices from the garden 
call her name, but she laughs a 
quiet kittenish laugh, and seats 
herself in a low rocking-chair, 
whose monotonous motion gener- 
ally assists at her waking dreams. 

And Esmée Vivyan, like a good 
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many of her sex and age, is con- 
siderably given to those workers 
of mischief and ofttimes misery— 
waking dreams. 

‘Uncle Ralph’s frotégé as well 
as aunt Margaret’s,’ she thinks, 
after listening a moment to the 
different tones that rise up from 
below her window. ‘Which of 
those men shall I marry, I wonder? 
Direct me, Kismet!’ 

Seizing an amber necklet, a relic 
of the mother who is gone to hea- 
ven, she counts the beads one by 
one with a queer half pout, half 
smile on her mouth, and an ex- 
pression of anxiety on her face. 

‘ The squire, the curate, the law- 
yer; the squire, the curate, the—’ 

The cord is old and fragile ; it 
snaps, and Esmée’s three lovers roll 
ignominiously pell-mell on the floor. 

She bursts into a low ringing 
laugh, and a deep rose flushes her 
cheek, while a dancing light gleams 
in her dark-blue eyes. Then, 
bending down, she surveys the 
scattered beads gravely; for a 
minute or two she verily believes 
the glittering amber balls to be the 
arbiters of her destiny. 

‘Not one of them; not one! 
Well, when I find my true love, I'll 
string him on the chords of my heart, 
and if they break and let him go, I 
shall be dead—my heart broken. 
That is how I understand Zove.’ 

‘You might have answered me, 
Esmée.’ 

A quiet, meek-looking, elderly 
woman, with a placid pale face 
and a gentle voice, says this re- 
proachfully. In a second Esmée’s 
white arms go round her neck. 

‘I was afraid to answer, aunt 
Elinor,’ she says penitently. ‘I 
thought uncle or aunt Margaret 
would hear me, and I did not want 
to see them just now or their com- 
panions.’ 

‘Their companions at this hour 
of the day! Who can be with 
them, child ?” 
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‘Can’t you guess? And Esmée 
distorts her scarlet lips into as ugly 
a grimace as such lips can be dis- 
torted into. ‘Who should it be 
but that horrid Mr. Thornton and 
still Aorrider Mr. Walters! she 
flashes, disdaining Lindley Murray 
in her wrath. ‘And I hate those 
men more than ever ow.’ 

‘Do not be so violent in your 
expressions, my love,’ remonstrates 
the spinster mildly ; ‘and what do 
you mean by vow ? 

‘Why, as lovers, or rather suit- 
ors.’ 

‘And where is the distinction, 
child ? questions Miss Elinor West, 
with the ghost of a smile crossing 
her face. 

The child looks down demurely, 
plays with the cord and tassels of 
her window curtains, and reddens 
to the roots of her bronze-flecked 
hair. Presently she looks up and 
laughs defiantly. 

‘You think I don’t understand 
things because I am mewed up 
here, aunt Elinor; but Ido. A 
man who wishes to marry one 
without loving one is a suitor, and 
Jovers don’t talk talk. Now Mr. 
Thornton swears he is dying for 
love of me?’ 

Esmée screws up her mouth 
again in a facial distortion, as 
though she were struggling to swal- 
low a bitter pill, and a look that 
is half contempt, half derision, 
stealsover her features. ‘And he cer- 
tainly Aas no outward and visible 
sign of a decay of nature from 
grief.’ 

‘And what is your objection to 
Mr. Walters ?” 

‘ He is ten times more objection- 
able than the other! Mr. Thorn- 
ton is only a commonplace squire, 
a complete country clod in his 
muddy boots, and talking like one 
as he proclaims on the housetops 
that he is lord of the manor, the 
rooks, hounds, horses, and serfs. 
There is something in his face 
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that debars all belief in his goodness, 
aunt Elinor.’ She reaches up to the 
spinster’s ear, and adds, in a loud 
stage whisper, ‘I bet you that 
that man is wicked—abominably 
wicked ! 

Her voice sounds quite hollow 
and weird, and she shudders a 
little, as if some noisome reptile 
were crawling by. 

‘I have seen his cheeks grow 
ashy pale all of a sudden, and 
such a queer scared look come in- 
to his great beady black eyes. I 
believe it’s conscience, and he has 
committed some dreadful crime. 

‘Don’t, Esmée!’ cries Miss 
Elinor, shuddering from infection. 
‘ You really ought not to harbour 
evil thoughts of any one.’ 

She is one of those rare speci- 
mens of womanhood thoroughly 
amiable to the backbone, and 
crediting the whole human race 
with every good quality. 

‘Don’t forget that charity cover- 
eth a multitude of things; charity 
believeth all things.’ 

‘Charity won’t make me believe 
in Mr. Thornton,’ the girl answers 
positively and wilfully. ‘Why, a 
baby could see what a hypocrite 
he is, and I abominate hypocrisy 
above all. As to the lawyer, he 
is quite another thing. Zing is 
the exact name for him, isn’t it, 
aunt Elinor?’ 

She peeps up furtively into her 
companion’s meek face, but though 
Miss Elinor is many degrees re- 
moved from being an austere wo- 
man, the charity which she prac- 
tises, as well as preaches, prevents 
her from laughing at a fellow-crea- 
ture’s expense. But Esmée heeds 
no one. 

‘He is too finikin for a man,’ 
she rattles on, ‘and too useless for 
awoman. He is a compound of 
ridiculous bombast, sentiment, and 
mock gallantry ; he drawls out his 
inane words, regards one sideways 
like a poll-parrot, and treats one 
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as if one was a sugarplum, and he 
was fearful of melting one by the 
fervour of a good, honest, full-face 
regard |’ continue the astute lips of 
sweet seventeen. 

*‘Esmée, you must not be so 
harsh in your judgment.’ 

‘I am zoft harsh,’ retorts the 
girl; ‘ I judge truly, and you agree 
in all I say. I know you do!’ she 
continues, patting the white hand 
that rests in her own; ‘only you 
dare not confess to it, because you 
are afraid of—aunt Margaret ! 

Miss Elinor winces, and turns 
away her flushing face from the 
scrutiny of the mischievous blue 
eyes, that have a spice of devilry 
in their depth. 

It is quite a true bill. Elinor, 
the younger and comelier of the 
spinsters, lives in wholesome awe 
of her elder and more masculine- 
moulded sister. 

Miss Margaret West looks like a 
life-guardsman in petticoats. She 
is a strong-minded individual, who 
has held her own against everybody 
all her existence. She is a woman 
as inaccessible as Gibraltar; stiff 
and steady, she buffets violently 
against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and most of all is she 
vigilantly wary of that most dan- 
gerous and deceitful compound, 
the arch-traitor man. 

The younger spinster, in her 
early youth, had once experienced 
the pleasant pain—or painful plea- 
sure—oflove. It waslong, long ago; 
but even now, in the winter of her 
age (and discontent), when the 
black trailing shadows of evening 
crept into the sitting-room of 
the old house, and no one was by 
to hearken to a soul’s complaint, a 
woman’s voice—very thin, very 
quavering, and very sad—would 
lilt out: 

‘ But now thou'rt cold to me, Robin Adair! 

But now thou'rt cold to me, Robin Adair ! 

Vet him I loved so well 


Still in my heart shall dwell ; 
Oh, I can ne'er forget Robin Adair |’ 
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And the old ditty was wont to 
break down now and then in a half- 
stifled sob. 

Poor thing! The white snows 
of winter, the dreary winds of many 
autumns, had come and gone since 
that day when a letter had brought 
tidings of ‘coldness,’ and Elinor 
West, hiding her face, had wept 
bitterly over the wreck of that fair- 
est frailest bark of life, ‘Hope; 
and then, womanlike, she forgave 
the black treachery and deceit—the 
cruel, cruel change and coldness— 
for the dear sake of the ‘love’ that 
she believed had preceded them. 

But Miss Margaret had no such 
tender memories to grapple with. 
Never had the arch-traitor man 
dared to play fast and loose with 
her sacred affections. Her heart 
was either a hollow muscle, or else 
encased in steel; and Nature had 
fortunately ordained it so, for her 
face,with its hard prominent features 
and cold gray eyes, was not a face 
to make her fortune. 

‘ I suppose I had better not plead 
my favourite’s cause,’ murmured 
Miss Elinor softly, smoothing down 
the rebellious tresses of her niece 
as they rest against her. 

Upon this Esmée feels and looks 

angry. 
‘I don’t want to be married! 
she says, with as much pathos as 
though she said, ‘I don’t want to 
be hanged.’ ‘I am very well as I 
am, and shall soon think you are 
all dying to get rid of me.’ 

Two big tears glisten in her eyes, 
and, marking them, Elinor, the 
soft-hearted, stoops and kisses the 
lips of the girl, who is as dear to 
her as her own child might have 
been had her ‘ Robin Adair’ proved 
true. 

‘Mr. Grey is well enough,’ 
Esmée remarks patronisingly, ‘and 
I daresay he believes he likes me ; 
but I can’t marry every man who 
likes me, aunt Elinor, you know! 
I should be taken up for bigamy, 
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or even trigamy and polygamy! 
The curaté is wanting ia some- 
thing too; he is not half energetic 
enough in his work.’ 

* Wait till your. Aeart pleads for 
some one, child ; and when it does, 
please God, it may be for a worthy 
object! But marriage is a serious 
step—so venturesome, and love— 
the sort of love that women feel 
is a very, very terrible thing ! 

‘“ Love not, O warning vainly 
said,”’ sings Esmée, in a rich low 
voice, with her eyes brimful of 
laughter and her fancy free ; but 
Miss Elinor colours painfully, and 
shrinks back as if some one had 
dealt her a blow. 

At this moment the door bursts 
open. I use the word advisedly. 
It does not open in an ordinary 
fashion, but it is flung open with a 
sudden vehemence that betokens 
a strong will and no lack of mus- 
cular force. 

On the threshold looms Miss 
Margaret West. She is habited as 
usual—horribly. She may possibly 
have recognised the fact that dress- 
ing a maypole daintily will not 
impart to it the proper curves and 
undulations of the female form 
divine, and therefore she wastes 
no thought nor time on her adorn- 
ment; or, maybe, she believes im- 
plicitly that beauty unadorned, &c. 
Whichever way it is, it is certain 
that the most costly silks and satins 
and velvets would appear to disad- 
vantage on her gaunt and bony 
frame, and would trail on the 
ground, limp, shapeless, and dis- 
heartened, from even an attempt to 
look well. 

_ She has the strangest pair of eyes 
in the world. They are of a dingy 
gray, with a greenish pupil not 
larger than a pin’s head, and a 
cunning twinkle reigns within them ; 
and, next to her eyes, her mind is 
the queerest thing in the world. 
It fs like a screw-press: put any- 
thing ever so bulky within, it is 
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compressed instanter to a mummy, 
and doled out in such small par- 
ticles that it is irremediably lost in 
the general mean mass of which 
Miss Margaret is composed. 

And her voice! It is like a man’s 
in strength, hard and metallic, and 
in wrath grating on the nerves. 

‘You are enough to provoke a 
saint, Esmée!’ she flares out angrily. 
‘I have been calling you at the 
top of my lungs this half-hour, and 
you must have heard me. Now 
don’t try to contradict—you must 
have heard me!’ 

Esmée, who sits slightly sullen 
and defiant under reprimand, is not 
even dreaming of contradicting. 
She knows, by long experience, 
that a soft answer will in no wise 
turn away wrath in this case; so 
she simply sighs helplessly, and 
perhaps a little aggravatingly. 

‘ And you, Elinor! You are really 
too bad. You encourage that child 
in all her wilfulness and disrespect 
to my wishes. Mark my words— 
you will be the ruin of her, body 
and soul! Yow must have heard 
me call.’ 

‘I have only been here a short 
while,’ murmurs the ‘put upon’ 
meekly, folding her hands in pro- 
found resignation on her lap. 

‘Then your /éfe-d-¢éte must have 
been remarkably interesting and 
engrossing for such extraordinary 
deafness to have fallen on both of 
you. What subject cou/d you have 
been discussing? Was it some 
maudlin trash about years ago, when 
you were weak enough—I may say 
fool enough—to yield up your 
heart, forsooth, into the keeping of 
that contemptible despicable crea- 
ture—’ 

* Margaret, oh, hush !” 

Elinor West begs for mercy, not 
only with her mild voice, but with 
her mild eyes ; and down her pale 
cheeks a few drops that dwell 
usually near the surface fall slowly. 
Miss Margaret may sit upon her, 
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trample her to the ground, but she 
cannot bear to have him—the man 
who grew cold—spoken of in op- 
probrious terms : weak and change- 
able, ay, even despicable and con- 
temptible, he might be, but he has 
been the one love of her long 
dreary life. His perjured words 
and smiles and glances represent 
the only green oasis in the dreary 
desert of her existence. Woman- 
like and spaniel-like—curious how 
often the natures are synonymous ! 
—she clings tenderly and pertina- 
ciously to the memory of the man 
who dealt her, along with (mental) 
kicks and blows, the few sparse 
crunvbs of affection, without a taste 
of which her heart would have in- 
evitably starved. 

Miss Margaret throws her and 
her pitiful tears a withering glance ; 
a keen scorn for such puerile 
weakness animates her iron breast. 

‘ Rubbish ! she mutters, between 
her set teeth, in a cutting voice, 
under which the poor victim of a 
misplaced attachment shivers and 
sighs, as she thinks to herself, 
‘Why can’t Margaret leave me 
alone with my dead past, the buried 
past, buried away from every one 
but myself?” And Esmée, watching 
her, grows hot and cold and bitterly 
resentfui for the aunt she loves, and 
whose poor sad little heart-history 
she knows. 

Bubbling over with indignation 
against their mutual tyrant, she 
folds her arms tightly across her 
bosom, and faces Miss West. Her 
eyes are all aflame, and a lovely 
vivid colour dyes her cheeks. 

‘You are cruel, aunt Margaret, 
cruel—crue// It is no reason be- 
cause you never cared for anybody, 
and nobody ever cared for you—’ 

‘Esmée 

The irritated spinster seizes both 
the girl’s hands in one of her own 
gigantic bony palms ; she clinches 
them as in a vice; but her victim 
bears the torture without flinching, 
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turning up a brave defiant face to 
her assailant. Doubly aggravated 
at this, the vials of Miss Margaret’s 
wrath overflow. She forgets that 
Esmée is ‘a child no more, a 
maiden now,’ that the very dignity 
of newly-reached womanhood is at 
stake, as she rashly raises her dis- 
engaged hand in the air, where it 
looms big and threatening; but 
befere that hand, with its bony 
fingers and hard knuckles, can 
raise a blood-red wheal on the 
girl’s soft pink flesh it is caught 
and turned aside, and Esmée, 
trembling more with anger than 
fright, buries her head on the fine 
broadcloth that covers an ample 
chest. 

*O uncle Ralph, uncle Ralph !’ 
she sobs. 

He holds her in his huge em- 
brace, in which she is nearly lost 
sight of, and he pats her on the 
small of the back with an affec- 
tionate violence that takes away 
her breath while it soothes her 
ruffled feelings. Still she sobs and 
gasps and cries ; fear is quite over, 
but passion and intense indigna- 
tion linger, and her slight figure 
shakes with them; and ‘uncle 
Ralph’ rocks her in his arms back- 
wards and forwards, as if she was 
a baby still, but says no conso- 
latory word, for he too is in mortal 
dread of the cast-iron spirit that 
rules his household. 

Ralph West is a large stout man, 
with a broad flaccid face and pon- 
derous jaw. He is older by two 
years than his sister Elinor, and 
younger by two than the shrew; 
he is pious, prim, snuff-coloured, 
and a confirmed bachelor, and has 
but one desire in common with 
his relatives ; that desire is to see 
Esmée ‘properly established in life.’ 

* When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war;’ and Miss 
Margaret, oblivious of her on- 
slaught on her niece, enters at 
once, con amore and con espres- 











sione, into a warm debate with her 
brother relative to certain things 
which have been said that morning 
by the squire and the lawyer, 
prompted by their mutual hope of 
marrying Esmée, a hope that has 
been encouraged by the respective 
patron and patroness; and in the 
hot discussion that ensues Miss 
Elinor and Esmée make a hasty 
and unregarded exit from the in- 
quisitorial chamber. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DYKE. 


A GOOD many years ago a well- 
to-do man named West purchased 
the queer, quaint, old-fashioned 
homestead called ‘ the Dyke,’ that 
lies within a mile of the pretty 
primitive village of Weston-cum- 
Zouche. 

West and his wife were good 
honest-going people, without right 
or pretension to aught of aristo- 
cracy flavouring their genealogy. 

They were niceand old-fashioned, 
like their residence, and content 
with the society of their own im- 
mediate family, which consisted of 
four daughters and one son. That 
any of these olive-branches should 
marry was a question that never 
troubled the parent trees. 

Of the four daughters only two 
obeyed the law of Nature, and 
took mates to themselves. 

Annetta, the eldest, a magnifi- 
cent and dashing brunette, with a 
pure creamy skin, coral lips, and 
a wealth of dusky hair, attracted 
the notice of an old lord, and 
within a few weeks was elevated 
to the envied yet unenviable posi- 
tion of ‘her ladyship’ and an ‘ old 
man’s darling.’ 

And Daisy, the youngest and 
the prettiest of the flock, married 
at sixteen a poor haif-pay officer. 
She took him for love; true love 
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it was, too; for Cupid generally 
likes poverty best, and nestles 
within it, whatever the world may 
say. The only change this love 
match brought was to add another 
inmate to the Dyke. Geoffrey 
Vivyan lived there one short twelve- 
month with his wife, and then hedied 
of an old wound won in India that 
had shattered an arm and rendered 
him a hero in the eyes of Daisy 
West and Weston-cum-Zouche. 

The child-wife refused to be 
comforted—not even the birth of 
Esmée consoled her—and she 
quickly wept herself into the cor- 
ner of the shady churchyard, where 
she lay peacefully at rest beside 
her husband once more. 

Somehow the double deaths 
seemed to take away all the light 
from the Dyke ; and old West and 
his wife drooped and dropped away 
from the earth in a short space of 
time. 

Thus the Dyke fell into Ralph 
West’s possession ; and he shared 
his house with his two spinster sis- 
ters, and the niece that he really 
loved best of all. He had never 
dreamt ofmatrimony. Women were 
terrible pitfalls, to his thinking. 
The spinsterhood of Miss Margaret 
and Miss Elinor might have been 
against their inclination ; but there 
had been no law to prevent their 
brother ‘asking.’ And assuredly if 
he had asked, some one would 
have answered ‘Yes ;’ for though 

not a millionaire, Ralph Westowned 
a comfortable competence, and was 
on that stupendous scale of hu- 
manity which some women go so 
far as to call ‘a fine man.’ Caps 
of all sorts were pulled for him by 
the unmarried and widowed anglers 
of Weston-cum-Zouche. Carriages 
drove up to the door of the Dyke, 
with fair creatures—free, able, will- 
ing—fair creatures profuse in nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles; 
but when the carriages drove away 
again, the only impression left be- 
o 
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hind was the mark of their wheels 
on the trimly-kept Dyke gravel. 

Curious to say, thatthough Ralph 
West had so decidedly eschewed 
matrimony himself, all his energies 
were called into play to find a suit- 
able match for Esmée. It was 
curious, because, loving the girl as 
he did really love her, he was bent 
on a scheme which would probably 
separate her for ever from the 
home in which she had been born 
and nurtured. 

And so it is that Esmée is a 
species of human shuttlecock— 
pitched backwards and forwards 
by the three guardians of her youth. 
She is miserably perplexed between 
them ; for they force her to think 
of men and marriage when her mind 
might be far better and more pro- 
fitably employed. 

A little after her fracas with Miss 
Margaret she finds herself quietly 
walking towards Weston-cum- 


Zouche, flanked on each side by 


Miss Elinor and the Reverend 
Lester Grey, Miss Elinor’s fro- 
tégé. The curate is certainly the 
most sincere of her lovers, or 
suitors as she designates them. He 
cares no whit whether the liege 
lady of his love owns a dot or 
not, so long as she showers smiles 
upon him. He is only a poor 
curate, it is true, with a remarkably 
light purse and a very weighty bur- 
den of Weston-cum-Zouche’s sins 
on his stooping shoulders. He has 
immense difficulty in keeping body 
and soul together; but he has 
plenty of ope, that desirable com- 
modity that Cowley calls ‘ beggar’s 
wealth and it leads him to be- 
lieve that he is in embryo one 
of those comfortable pampered 
servants of the Church, a portly 
bishop. Who shall gainsay him ? 

In any case he would choose 
Esmée for his helpmate, ‘for bet- 
ter, for worse.’ That the ‘worse’ 
may predominate he does not pause 
to reflect. Esmée is the one mai- 
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den on the earth to him, though 
the most unfitted of womankind for 
the district-visiting, tract-distribut- 
ing, flannel-petticoat-making wife 
he requires. 

She is inclined not to credit 
him with over-zeal and energy in 
his calling; but the fault, if it 
exists, lies on the heads of Grey 
pere and mére, who have brought 
up their son to the Church as a 
means of arriving at bread-and- 
butter, when it should have been a 
voluntary choice. If, however, the 
Reverend Lester is wanting in the 
fire necessary for martyrdom—if 
summoned to that glory—he cer- 
tainly is not deficient in the fire of 
love for the girl who saunters by 
his side, inwardly wishing he were 
a friend in lieu of a lover; while 
he is wondering whether he will 
ever win her for his wife, and 
when and how. 

Esmée really likes him ; for the 
lawyer presses her hand in greet- 
ing, the squire confers the same 
honour on her foot when she 
steps on his palm to mount her 
horse—but the curate stands aloof, 
saying little, and sighing a good 
deal, as he murmurs to himself, 

* How lovely she is! She should 
marry a duke !’ 

And so she should; for Esmée 
is dreadfully material in her tastes. 
She worships the world and its 
alluring pleasures with an intensity 
which would shock uncle Ralph’s 
piety, draw down an avalanche of 
rebuke from Miss Margaret, and 
evoke a regretful tear in Miss 
Elinor’s mild eye. She chafes 
like a little lioness in her cage. It 
seems so horribly narrow—the pre- 
ciseness, the punctuality, the mono- 
tony irritate her, and lash her at 
times into fits of petulance and 
impatience. She longs—/ow she 
longs !—to see ‘life:’ not life as 
we see it when the delightful 
glamour of youth has faded, and 
we find that when we take ‘ nothing 
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from nothing, nothing remains,’ 
but life as poets and painters picture 
it—a sort of misty, delicious, para- 
disiacal existence—a lovely fairy 
fabric of rose colour, woven by 
some man’s fond hand, shared with 
the man she can love with her 
whole, whole heart, and die for 
even, as she repeats emphatically 
and foolishly to herself. She longs 
to try her young wings—to fly right 
away from the old dovecot, of 
which Miss Margaret disturbs the 
peace. She yearns for something 
to fill up the void in her existence— 
something intangible, indefinable, 
and which she does not in the least 
comprehend the nature of herself ; 
but something which her home does 
not yield, and which she believes 
she will find elsewhere. And mean- 
while she dreams dreams—vague, 
but sweet; golden, but highly im- 
probable—and never guesses at the 
amount of passion that lies slum- 
bering in her heart. 


CHAPTER III. 
WRONGED. 


Tue birds chant a loud jubilate 
on the bursting boughs; a sweet 
fragrance rises from the purple and 
white clover ; the grass, waving in 
its spring freshness, is enamelled 
with thousands of wild flowers ; 
oxslips, hyacinths, anemones, lords 
and ladies, bluebells, star the 
wayside with every hue; and 
the earth smiles up in the sun- 
god’s beaming face as Esmée and 
her escort stroll on—lazily, plea- 
santly, and on an errand of mercy 
to one of Miss Elinor’s pet pa- 
rishioners. 

Esmée feels bright and hopeful. 
Existence on such a morning has a 
charm exclusively its own, and the 
child—for child she is, in spite of 
her seventeen years, in many things 
—is easily impressed by externals. 
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A long lane—betwixt two tall 
hedges, redolent of flowering palm 
and trails of sweet honeysuckle— 
looks cool and tempting, and she 
turns down it. 

‘Stop, Miss Vivyan? A warm 
flush sweeps over the curate’s face 
as he speaks, and his tone is curi- 
ously earnest. ‘We had better go 
through the fields,’ he adds. ‘The 
path is good and dry, and you 
know how dearly you love clover 
and oxslips.’ 

‘And daisies. Please don’t leave 
them out of the catalogue of my 
weaknesses,’ Esmée answers, with 
a laugh. ‘ Daisies are emblematical 
of myself—I am so modest over 
my good qualities.’ 

* You are so innocent and pure, 
like a daisy,’ murmurs her devoted 
sotto voce; but trust a woman to 
hear a compliment. 

Esmée hears and blushes pret- 
tily, and the blush makes a heart 
beat a loud tattoo under a clerical 
habit. 

‘The path across the fields is 
much longer, and aunt Elinor will 
be tired ; besides, I like this lane,’ 
she asserts wilfully. 

‘You ought really to obey your 
pastors and masters, Miss Vivyan,’ 
the Reverend Lester remarks re- 
proachfully, with an air of em- 
barrassment. ‘And as one of the 
former I don’t command, but I 
beg of you to cross the field. It 
looks so inviting, with the grass 
nodding a welcome to us—and see, 
there’s a cuckoo to allure you!’ 

Esmée turns and scrutinises his 
features sharply for a moment. 
Then she says quietly, 

‘Is it too far for you, auntie? 
No. Then we will do our duty 
and obey our betters.’ 

The ‘better’ looks satisfied as 
he carefully assists the elder lady 
over a stile, while the younger one 
goes over it as lightly as a bit of 
thistledown. 

Scarcely are they on the other 
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side, before a chubby-faced cherry- 
cheeked morsel runs past, and 
shyly pulls at the curate’s coat- 
tail. 

‘Please, sir,’ it lisps, ‘mother 
saw you, and sent this book. You 
left it at Lucy Warner’s.’ 

Again a colour sweeps over Les- 
ter Grey’s face. 

‘That will do,’ he says curtly. 

‘And if you please, sir, mother 
says that after you left Lucy she 
was much happier, and promised 
never to kill herself again.’ 

‘What!’ cries startled Esmée— 
‘what did you say?’ 

‘It is nothing, Miss Vivyan.’ 

But she never heeds him. 

‘IT am curious, and I wi// know! 
she replies imperiously. ‘What is 
it, little one ?” 

The child, aware that it is a lady 
from the Dyke, gives a little bob, 
and dares not disobey. The Dyke 
is very important in the eyes of 
Weston-cum-Zouche. 

‘Lucy Warner tried to drown 
herself yesterday, mam; but the 
parson jumped in and caught her, 
and all night he sat talking to her, 
mam.’ 

‘Only my duty,’ he breaks in 
icily. 

‘Now I see why you refused to 
dine with us yesterday,’ Miss Eli- 
nor murmurs effusively, regarding 
her spiritual guardian with rever- 
ential eyes. 

She fully appreciates the extent 
of sacrifice to duty, knowing how 
dearly he likes being in her niece’s 
proximity. 

‘Shake hands with me, Mr. Grey !’ 
Esmée cries impulsively ; and hold- 
ing out five little white fingers, she 
grasps his hand heartily. ‘And 
please to give me absolution, for I 
have been wicked and uncharitable 
towards you. I told aunt Elinor 
you were not half energetic enough 
in your work. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Grey.’ 

He looks at his pretty penitent. 
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How softly her dove eyes glisten 
in her earnestness! How her red 
lips quiver! And what—oh, what— 
would not he give, good young man, 
pious man though he is, just for 
one touch of them! Fsmée’s mouth 
is so tempting—verily the kiss 
would be a foretaste of heaven ! 

‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ he 
mutters to himself, as such carnal 
thoughts seize him. He does not 
speak, but he clasps the five fingers 
tendered him, and devours them 
with greedy eyes. 

And a little triumphant smile 
crosses the lips he covets ; for Es- 
mée loves admiration with all her 
soul. There is no denying that a 
conquest over a human heart ap- 
pears a very pleasant achievement 
to her thinking. 

‘Now,’ she says lightly, in the 
hope of removing awkwardness, ‘let 
us emulate your goodness, and go 
and see Lucy Warner.’ 

Reaching the cottage that stands 
at the bottom of the lane, half con- 
cealed by roses and ivy, she and 
Miss Elinor enter together, and a 
woman who is in charge of the 
paralysed mother of the unfortu- 
nate girl grows garrulous on the 
subject of the would-be suicide. 
Like her class, she enjoys a good 
gossip ; and they learn that Lucy 
Warner has been driven to her rash 
act by the treatment of one who 
had beguiled her into a clandes- 
tine marriage. The man who had 
married them was an impostor ; the 
surplice had been borrowed ; the 
marriage was a sham. And, leading 
her into darkness, her tempter had 
left her there to fight her way 
through the dreary shadows, with- 
out a voice to cheer her on or a 
thread of comfort to guide her out 
of the labyrinth of misery in which 
she was plunged. There had been 
no one to tell her of a far-off light, 
which, with much seeking, she could 
assuredly find. She could not mur- 
mur her dreadful secret to a human 
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soul. Hopeless and degraded, de- 
spair had driven her to death—a 
terrible thing to be met in the 
midst of unrepented sin. And it 
was to this poor tortured heart that 
Lester Grey had brought renewed 
life and partial balm. Though 
humble and sorrowful, Lucy was 
more hopeful now, and greeted her 
visitors with a pleased though 
mournful smile. She did not open 
her lips, however, with regard to 
him whose conduct had maddened 
her into committing a crime, and 
Miss Elinor forbore to question 
her. 

Meanwhile Esmée sits near and 
learns two lessons. One is not to 
judge too hastily from a quiet ex- 
terior like Lester Grey's ; the other, 
that there are sorrows and sins in 
this bright, beautiful, sunshiny 
world such as her philosophy has 
not dreamt of. The precepts and 
example of the _ irreproachable 
spinsters have kept her innocent— 
too innocent almost—of the du- 
plicity and wickedness that runs 
riot around. And now, as for the 
first time she learns something of 
it, there is no shrinking in dainty 
Esmée from the girl who has been 
wronged—wronged so deeply that, 
though Heaven will take her to its 
broad bosom of peace and rest, 
the world will repudiate her for 
always. 

Between poor Lucy Warner and 
the said world a black gulf lies 
that cannot be spanned, even 
though a divine voice spoke the 
words, ‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her.’ 

God, whose attribute is love, 
will pardon her, but 

‘An honest man, close buttoned to the 
chin, 

Broadcloth without, and a warm heart 

within,’ 
points a finger of scorn that, like 
the finger on a sign-post, is im- 
movable. 


Esmée meets Lester Grey again 
as she emerges from the cottage, 
and she smiles at him and speaks 
to him more softly than she has 
ever done before. 

On reaching the Dyke, a double 
fire of reproach is levelled at them 
by Miss Margaret and her brother. 
This last is more inclined to weep 
than to scold. He grows whining 
and lachrymose when he believes 
himself injured ; he does not stand 
up boldly to meet aggression, but 
is curlike in his disposition. 

*I do think,’ he begins peevishly, 
‘that I am hardly treated as master 
in this house; no one obeys me 
or consults me. Elinor goes out 
and takes Esmée with her, while 
Margaret blames me for supine- 
ness, and Marmaduke Thornton 
threatens not to come again.’ 

‘Good riddance of bad rubbish 
that snaps Miss Margaret. ‘I 
dislike Mr. Thornton. He is for- 
ward and familiar ; and you would 
do much better to take up with 
Mr. Walters.’ 

‘I don’t like Walters,’ hazards 
Ralph West, in his thin wiry voice ; 
‘he has a significant manner of 
looking and talking that makes me 
fidgety and uncomfortable. I al- 
ways fancy some one is going to 
law with me, or that I shall be 
forced into an unavoidable law- 
suit.’ 

‘Talking of lawsuits,’ Miss 
Elinor says softly, hoping to turn 
cold water on the fiery element by 
a change of theme, ‘does Mr. 
Thornton say anything more about 
his threatened suit with Vane 
Faulkener ?” 

‘Good gracious, no!’ sneers her 
sister ; ‘ that affair is at an end, so 
Mr. Walters told me. The wretched 
illegitimate cousin has wisely gone 
on the Continent, and they never 
hear of him.’ 

‘I pity him from my soul,’ sighs 
Elinor West. ‘It was a dreadful 
affair, and his father was cruel in 
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leaving him so long in ignorance 
of the truth. It was a shame, a 
downright shame, and must have 
crushed the poor young man to 
the earth ; so haughty and reserved 
as he was too.’ 

‘What is all this about, auntie? 
Esmée asks eagerly. It sounds 
like a romance, and her ears prick 
up at once. 

‘Why, the old Manor House 
belonged from time immemorial 
to the Faulkeners, cousins of Mr. 
Thornton. The last owner—a fine 
man he was, as straight as a poplar 
and proud as a prince—had an only 
son; and when young Vane Faulk- 
enerreached his majority there were 
bonfires to celebrate the event 
(you were away at school at the 
time). A month passed, and old 
Mr. Faulkener died quite suddenly. 
Hardly was he cold in his grave, 
before Marmaduke Thornton dis- 
puted the property. There was a 
tedious and painful investigation 
of the case, and no proof could be 
discovered of the marriage of 
Vane’s father to his mother, a lovely 
Maltese girl. The end was that 
Vane Faulkener lost fortune and 
position, and the good old name 
that he clung to most ofall. Then 
he quitted England.’ Miss Elinor 
winds up her little history by sur- 
reptitiously wiping her eyes and 
blowing her nose; and Esmée, 
looking at her, feels her own eyes 
grow moist in sympathy. 

‘Poor Vane Faulkener! she 
murmurs, in a little low voice, very 
unlike her usual bright ringing 
tones. ‘What a dreadful thing 
for him! And where is he 
now ?” 

‘No one knows, except one or 
two men in the village, old tenants 
of the Manor House, who have 
not forgotten that gratitude is a 
word in our dictionary, and who 
boldly oppose Mr. Thornton and 
uphold their rea? landlord, Vane 
Faulkener.’ 
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It is evident that Elinor West 
is a keen partisan of the de- 
throned lord. But Ralph West 
sneers, and his incredulous ex- 
pressions evince that Marmaduke 
Thornton has his support 7 fofo ; 
and it is a very liberal mess of 
pottage that Marmaduke Thornton 
has managed to appropriate. 

Theold Manor House of Weston- 
cum-Zouche is a large building of 
gray stone, in the Elizabethan style. 
Its turrets loom up loftily against 
the clear blue sky, with a grandeur 
all their own; giant oaks and 
stately elms stand around like so 
many stalwart defenders of the 
soil; masses of ivy cling to the 
gray-stone walls with a pertina- 
cious affection for time-old things ; 
gardens laid out in Italian fashion, 
blooming with flowers, gleaming 
with statuary; pineries, shrubberies, 
ferneries, and a noble park, form 
a total pleasant to the eye and 
pleasant to the feel. On the whole, 
Marmaduke Thornton is a lucky 
man, with a heavy balance at his 
banker’s, and all the good things 
of life in his possession. 

‘Save an easy conscience,’ 
Esmée thinks. 

‘I call Mr. Thornton desperately 
underhand and wicked,’ she flashes 
out, while her eyes and scarlet 
cheeks attest to her espousal of 
Vane Faulkener’s cause. 

‘Yes,’ asserts Miss Elinor, with 
rare courage, strengthened by a 
supporter on her side; ‘I think 
it was treacherous and wicked of 
him to act as he did, after having 
been Vane’s playfellow and friend 
all these years. To think of his 
putting forth a claim to the place 
before the breath was hardly out 
of his uncle’s body—a claim which, 
it is believed, he was preparing 
months before the death really 
occurred !’ 

Esmée listens intently, her 
colour flitting, her eyes scintillating 
with indignation against the vile 
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usurper, as she inwardly stigmatises 
him. 

‘It is apparent why you say all 
this, Elinor, before that child. 
Look how she listens; little pitchers 
have long ears indeed! You wish 
to prejudice her against the squire,’ 
exclaims Miss Margaret shrewishly. 
‘It is kind and sisterly of you, 
considering that Ralph has set his 
heart on the match !’ 

She gains two points by ;this 
speech. She is a woman fraught 
with cunning. She shows Esmée 
her position with regard to Marma- 
duke Thornton, and at the same 
time enlists her brother in a cause 
against Elinor. 

‘Exactly so!’ he whines. ‘ Elinor 
has a knack of getting her own 
way in an underhand fashion. She 
is very deceitful !’ 

‘I am certain there is no deceit 
about aunt Z/inor!’ Esmée cries 
fiercely, laying a great stress on 
the name, and eyeing the elder 
spinster significantly, who looks 
hot and aggressive. 

‘ And what right have you to in- 
terfere ? she asks defiantly. ‘Don’t 
you know that children should be 
seen and not heard ?” 

Upon this Esmée fixes her great 
blue eyes solemnly on her. 

‘Aunt Margaret,’ she says, in a 
low very firm voice, ‘I am forced 
to speak since the discussion re- 
gards me. I would de rather than 
marry that Mr. Thornton ! 

‘Of course! This comes of 
Elinor’s habit of misrepresentation. 
Marry some one, child, for you are 
the cause of dissension, not only 
at home, but abroad. Mr. Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Walters were once 
sworn friends, but you have divided 
them.’ 

‘ Was Mr. Walters a friend of 
Mr. Thornton’s? Then I have 
another reason for despising the 
latter !! Esmée answers contemp- 
tuously. 

Miss Margaret is about to enlist 
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in war, when a man’s heavy tread 
resounds on the gravel path, and 
the bone of contention, the squire, 
strides into the room. 

‘Here I am again,’ he says 
familiarly, leaning his elbow on 
the window-sill and fixing his bold 
black eyes full on Esmée’s face. 
‘Came round by the shrubbery to 
catch you unawares ; but all’s fair 
in love and war, you know. Eh, 
Miss Vivyan? It is a rare sight 
to me—your face !’ 

Esmée draws up her head and 
sits bolt upright in her chair. If 
love had called up the blood on 
her cheek a lover might be glad. 
As it is, the bright flush, the scorn 
in the large violet eyes and on the 
curling scarlet mouth, are not pro- 
pitious to Marmaduke Thornton’s 
suit. He bites his nether lip hard ; 
then turns to Elinor West, smiles 
blandly, just as Richard the Crook- 
backed might have done while he 
was prompting the murder of the 
innocents, and says suavely, 

* You, I trust, are well ? 

‘Quite well, thank you. Esmée 
and I have been strolling out to- 
gether,’ she answers mildly. 

‘Pray did you call on Mrs. 
Prescott, and leave that tract on 
“ Awakened Beerbibbers” ?’ Miss 
Margaret inquires sternly. 

‘No; we did not go as far as 
the village.’ 

‘We went with Mr. Grey to see 
the poor girl he saved from drown- 
ing yesterday,’ cries Esmée, ina 
distinct voice, and as she speaks 
her eyes involuntarily go out to- 
wards the squire. Her object in 
looking at him is to show him that 
at all events she has no distaste to 
another man’s society, whatever 
she may have for his. 

Is it anger at her manner that 
causes this man to turn livid, while 
his usually loud strong voice sounds 
feeble and shaky ? 

‘May I ask what person Mr. 
Grey rescued from a _ watery 
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grave?’ he inquires, with forced 
levity. 

‘Lucy Warner, the old game- 
keeper's granddaughter; and a 
sweet pretty girl she is too. It is 
a sad affair, but, thank God, Mr. 
Grey succeeded in saving the life 
she, poor soul, was determined to 
cast away,’ explains Elinor West. 

‘Shot! Shot! 

Mr. Thornton, leaning far out of 
the window, calls to his dog. 
‘ Here, sir—come here; lie down !’ 
The animal obeys, howling pite- 
ously under the cruel lash of a 
large hunting-whip that his master 
invariably carries, and when that 
master turns his face once more 
towards the occupants of the room 
his features are calm and com- 
posed. He has exhausted his 
wrath on the poor dumb brute 
that, in spite of cruelty, loves 
him. 

‘ Will you stay and lunch?’ Ralph 
West asks hospitably. 

‘No. I only called to inquire 
about Miss Vivyan’s health, as I 
have not seen her for days. Charity, 
that coldest of dames, has much to 
answer for in depriving one of this 
young lady’s society.’ 

‘Charity, cold as it may be, 
evokes warmth anyhow. You 
should have heard Lucy Warner 
speak of Mr. Grey to-day,’ Esmée 
says carelessly. 

‘’Pon my soul, West, your par- 
son is coming out as a preux cheva- 
lier. Something new, that, in the 
colour of his cloth.’ 

The squire’s tone is so cynical 
and unpleasant that it aggravates 
Esmée. 

‘Pray is humanity new? or was 
Mr. Grey’s act unbecoming his 
cloth?’ she cries impetuously. 

‘I am hardly competent to an- 
swer. I have an immense dislike 
to show off of any kind. Things 
quietly done, in my opinion, are 
better.’ 

‘Oh? 
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Marmaduke Thornton scrutinises 
the girlish face anxiously. 

‘Of course,’ he says nervously, 
‘you had a very pathetic account 
of the affair, and the cause—the 
poverty, &c.’ 

‘It was not foverty,’ Elinor West 
replies, her palid face reddening a 
little ; ‘ but, with your permission, 
we will drop the subject.’ 

‘Those people are tenants of 
mine, and I fear bear an evil name. 
They must be ejected at once. 
They have had notice to quit al- 
ready, but do not seem inclined to 
go,’ Mr. Thornton says slowly. 

‘Talking vf ejecting, have you 
succeeded in getting rid of that 
fellow Stephen King?’ asks Ralph 
West. 

‘No, it is impossible ; his lease 
is good, and was only just renewed 
for twenty-one years when—’ 

He pauses. Something restrains 
him from uttering the name of 


Faulkener—Esmée’s eyes, may be, 
that are piercing him through and 
through. 

‘What is Stephen King’s fault ?” 


inquires Elinor West. ‘ He always 
seems such an honest straight- 
foward man, and far superior to 
his class in education and refine- 
ment.’ 

‘His fault ? whines her brother ; 
‘his insolence is unparalleled. He 
passes Thornton, his landlord, with- 
out so much as touching his hat ; 
and he had the audacity to try and 
raise a subscription, to which he 
offered to give largely, to find out 
the impostor Vane’s whereabouts, 
and support his claims in another 
suit to recover the Manor House.’ 

‘Such unheard-of audacity in a 
low tenant farmer! echoes Miss 
Margaret, casting her small dingy 
eyes upwards. 

‘I wonder,’ Esmée says, as if 
soliloquising, ‘whether the smooth- 
barked poplar has more sap than 
the rough gnarled oak ?” 

‘Good Heavens, child! Miss 
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Margaret snarls viciously; ‘and 
what do you know about trees ?” 

‘I was not thinking of trees, 
but of men,’ was the quiet answer. 

Ralph Weststares at her obtusely. 

‘Then why mention the names 
of trees ?” 

‘Because they represented men 
tomy mind justthen. I like rough- 
gnarled oaks best; and Esmée 
throws a withering glance at the 
black-browed squire. 

‘Miss Vivyan is evidently ruffled 
to-day, so I will say adieu,’ he 
says, taking up his hat; ‘ ladies, 
good-morning. Miss Vivyan, I 
mentally kiss your hand, even 
though it smite me; and, with an 
insolent smile, he whistles to his 
dog and strides away. 

Esmée rests silent under the 
shower of blame that falls on her 
devoted head. Alone with Elinor 
West, she is still a child, loving, 
simple, and frank ; but under the 
wrathful strictures of the other two 
she petrifies into the hardness of a 
stone. 

Released at last from durance 
vile, she runs up into her room, 
locks her door, throws wide open 
the window, and gazes intently at 
the old Manor House, which lies 
in view, and which has suddenly 
become invested with immense 
interest for her. 

Her eyes rest sorrowfully on the 
ivy-clad gray-stone walls, on the 
stately turrets, the cluster of stal- 
wart trees, with cattle browsing 
peacefully beneath them. 

‘A pleasant home—a home such 
as few men could leave without 
a dreadful pang. Poor Vane 
Faulkener !’ 

Esmée says this pitifully, almost 
tenderly; and unconsciously her 
eyes feel dim, and she dashes im- 
patiently at them. 

‘I wonder if he will ever get 
his own again? for it zs his own, 
I am sure of it, and I would spend 
half my life in helping him to wrest 
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it from that horrid Marmaduke 
Thornton!’ 

As she gazes, the sun, that has 
been obscured by a fleecy summery 
cloud, bursts forth suddenly with 
redoubled brilliancy. The warm 
yellow beams gild the diamond- 
paned windows, the old gray walls, 
the clinging ivy, the tall tree-tops, 
throwing over the whole domain 
a gorgeous mantle of glory. 

‘It is a good omen for him—for 
Vane Faulkener! The clouds will 
disperse and the sun shine cnce 
more on his fortunes,’ cries Esmée, 
clasping her mites of hands enthu- 
siastically, while her face grows 
perfectly radiant. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. ALLEN. 


SHE is the housekeeper at the 
Dyke. Ralph West and the two 
spinsters bow down to her opinion 
in most things, whether by force 
of habit or force of will it is hard 
to say. It may be that, with the 
dignity of matronhood, she acts 
powerfully on the bachelor and 
spinster minds. Whatever occurs 
at the Dyke is immediately laid 
before Mrs. Allen for her opinion. 

She is the repository of their 
respective grievances, and she 
never betrays one to the other. 
She hears all, and agrees with all ; 
consequently her position is kept 
with difficulty and danger. Some- 
times she tumbles on an unforeseen 
rock; she slides right and left, 
and nearly falls into the sea, when 
somehow she recovers her balance 
and goes on as jauntily as ever. 
To sum up this woman’s character 
in sparse terms, she is a dozen 
weathercocks infused into one. 
Even Esmée acknowledges a sort 
of deference for her, but this can- 
not be wonderedat. It has grown 
up with her, and was originally 
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engrafted in her childish mind by 
dint of brandyballs and bath-stick. 

The housekeeper is over sixty, 
but remarkably robust, and active 
when she chooses. No modern 
fashion and fripperies disturb her 
peculiar style‘of dress. Her skirts, 
for convenience, are of the shortest 
length that decency allows; a 
kerchief of the whitest is pinned 
tightly across her ample breast and 
confined close round her colossal 
throat by an antique brooch, that 
contains a bit of iron-gray hair, a 
relic of the defunct Mr. Allen ; her 
cap is high, ribbonless ; and a long 
linen apron completes her attire. 
She is a picture as she gives audi- 
ence. She sits in state now, her 
fat hands crossed primly over her 
portly person, and facing her sits 
Ralph West. 

‘Just so, Mrs. Allen, just so!’ 
he says, in an aggrieved voice. ‘I 
am not treated like master in my 
own house. No one consults me ; 
no one obeys me. As for my 
niece, she opposes me in every- 
thing ! 

‘ That shouldn’t be ; that mustn't 
be!’ decrees the housekeeper; ‘ it’s 
Radical wrong ! 

Mrs. Allen is Conservative to 
the backbone, and fiery in politics ; 
everything that displeases her she 
calis ‘ Radical.’ 

‘Sol say. But Esmée is getting 
beyond control ; she unhesitatingly 
insults Mr. Thornton before my 
face. Something about trees; I 
don’t know what she meant, but 
he did, and walked off in high 
dudgeon.’ 

‘Trees! Mrs. Allen repeats re- 
flectively. ‘Trees—oh, I ken! 
When Squire Thornton came to 
the property, he was in debt, they 
say ; so he was wicked enough to 
cut down the old timber; that is 
what Miss Esmée meant.’ 

‘Of course’ Ralph West’s hair 
almost stands on end at this solu- 
tion of Esmée’s words. ‘What a 
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bad girl she is to hurt his feelings 
on purpose, and when I am so 
anxious for her to marry him.’ 

‘I am always of a mind,’ Mrs. 
Allen remarks, in a low impres- 
sive voice, dropping each syllable 
sententiously, ‘that the children 
of military men have more devil 
in them than other people; more 
quarrelsome like. Depend on it, 
it’s born with them.’ 

She speaks as if they were young 
cannibals fed upon the trophies of 
war. 

‘Very likely,’ murmurs Ralph 
West, who is rapidly growing prosy 
and stultified by her reasoning and 
his own overthinking ; ‘and yet 
Esmée’s father was a poor maimed 
cripple, with only one arm left, not 
a bit like a soldier.’ 

He thinks that a son of Mars 
should literally be a man of arms. 

‘What’s to be done with the 
child, Mrs. Allen ?’ 


‘I'd lock her up,’ she whispers, 
‘and not let her see any one 
else.’ 

‘But myself?’ he questions, be- 


wildered. 
be?” 

‘No, not you, but the squire. 
Lock her up; it’s the only way to 
tame her high spirit; and give her 
bread and water.’ 

‘Good gracious, Mrs. Allen, it 
would be like a house of correc- 
tion !” 

‘That's just what it should be, 
Mr. West.’ 

‘I am afraid to do it, Mrs. 
Allen.’ 

The woman looks him up and 
down covertly, and lowers her 
sandy-lashed lids to hide the con- 
tempt she feels for him. She has 
never been afraid of anything or 
any one in her life. 

‘ What a poor creature he is!’ she 
thinks. 

‘You have got my advice, sir,’ 
she goes on, in a hard voice, ‘and 
I can’t give better. You'll keep it 


‘What good will that 
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to yourself, please, sir, or I shall 
not like to advise again.’ 

* Certainly, Mrs. Allen; rest satis- 
fied; I have too great a respect 
for your valuable counsel to risk 
losing it. Don’t let the others 
know I have consulted you,’ he 
says meekly. 

This she promises, for her own 
sake ; and she faithfully keeps her 
word. She is a curious compound 
of hardness, selfishness, and a cer- 
tain amount of good-heartedness. 
If in her usually torpid indifference 
to all save herself there arises 
sometimes another impulse, it is to 
do good rather than evil. Her 
failing is a love of domination— 
that heaven to narrow-minded 
folks. She holds the reins of 
government—this is her glory. She 
never cares or calculates how to 
obtain it so long as she is para- 
mount in the household. 

Ralph West quits her, resolved 
to seize the first opportunity of 
coercing Esmée to his wishes. A 
more erring path he could not 
select. Esmée will do anything, 
may be induced into anything, 
through persuasion or kindness, 
but her spirit is of that nature that 
open rebellion will ensue oppres- 
sion. 

Mrs, Allen smooths her apron, 
puckers up her hard mouth, folds 
one big hand over the other, and 
composes herself for her afternoon 
siesta, while her master walks away, 
strengthened by his counsellor’s ad- 
vice, and, like a galvanic battery 
full charged, prepares to electrify 
his niece the moment they come 
in contact. The time wears on, 
and he watches in vain for a show 
of defiance. Esmée is too much 
occupied in day-dreaming and 
weaving romances to pay heed to 
any courtship, or take the trouble 
to rebuff it. Mr. Thornton has 
not paid a second visit to the 
Dyke. He is too much preoccu- 
pied about something to call; and 
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this apparent coolness on his part 
incenses Ralph West, who revenges 
himself by interrupting Esmée 
whenever the curate or the lawyer 
are with her. In all her day- 
dreaming, however, Esmée keeps 
alive her interest in Lucy Warner, 
whom she persists in visiting daily. 

Miss Elinor usually accompanies 
her, and is one of those right- 
minded women who, though they 
would not plunge a young pure 
mind in impurity or familiarise it 
with sin, yet deem it good to teach 
the beauty of virtue by comparison 
with error. Lucy Warner still for- 
bears to name the man who has 
wronged her, and neither Miss 
Elinor nor Esmée seek to unveil 
this hidden corner of the girl’s 
secret. The wrong has been done. 
How can it alter the case to know 
the perpetrator’s name ? 

‘When I knew he had deceived 
me, when he told me so coolly and 
scornfully, I grew mad; for I must 
have been mad to seek death in 
my misery.’ 

This is the refrain for ever on 
her pale lips. 

In her calmer moments she tells 
Esmée how she had been brought 
up entirely at the old Manor House 
whilst Mrs. Faulkener lived. Lucy 
is a girl of manner and bearing 
superior to her social status, and 
she is pretty, with a dark gipsy 
beauty that has something very al- 
luring about it. Her mother had 
once kept the village school, and 
when she became paralysed Lucy 
had supported her by fancy-work, 
until—she pauses, and burying her 
face in her pillow, tries to hide the 
burning flush of shame on her 
cheek. 

In one of her visits to the cot- 
tage Esmée meets much tribula- 
tion. Evidently the curate is in 
Lucy’s confidence, and he under- 
stands fully the state of indignation 
she is in. 

Acting upon what he said re- 
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garding their evil name, an order 
has been broughtthis day from Mar- 
maduke Thornton to quit at once 
the cottage of which he is land- 
lord. 

It seems beyond Lester Grey’s 
power to control Lucy Warner’s 
agitation to the standard of reason ; 
and when Esmée enters, the girl 
faces her, trembling from head to 
foot, pale and speechless. 

It is Lester Grey who answers 
Esmée’s questions, fixing his eyes 
on Lucy the while, as though he 
dreads her giving utterance to 
something that had best be con- 
cealed. 

‘Squire Thornton deems it ad- 
visable that another tenant should 
have this cottage, Miss Vivyan,’ he 
explains hastily; ‘and perhaps it 
is best. Lucy must leave ; absence 
from this place is essential for 
many reasons. I saw Miss Elinor 


yesterday, and she told me she had 
succeeded in obtaining work for her 


in London, where she can in other 
scenes learn to forget—’ 

‘ Forget !’ Lucy almost shrieks ; 
‘forget! And now, to-day, when 
Iam ordered out, and by— 

‘Hush’ Mr. Grey interrupts 
sternly. ‘ Remember you are called 
upon to suffer. You have pur- 
chased that right, however cruelly 
administered to you. It is only 
by pain inflicted that physicians 
heal.’ 

‘Forgive me!’ she falters, in a 
low voice. ‘I have merited all; 
but I am only human; and it is 
hard to bring down the spirit to 
subjection when—’ 

‘Hush!’ he exclaims again, with 
a shade of peremptoriness in his 
voice; and Esmée, not lacking in 
natural intelligence, decides at 
once it is her presence that re- 
strains the girl’s speech. 

‘Must you leave at once, Lucy? 
even before my aunt has arranged 
for you in London ?” 

‘Yes, we are ordered to quit 
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without delay, at once, to-day,’ 
Lucy Warner mutters between her 
set teeth, and in spite of evident 
effort the excitement of her pre- 
vious manner overcomes her. ‘I 
am very wicked,’ she goes on, in 
real humility; ‘I have deserved 
all; but, O Miss Vivyan, may God 
keep you from ever suffering what 
Iam enduring! However much I 
may merit it, the burden is almost 
greater than I can bear.’ 

‘You have a real friend here,’ 
murmurs Esmée, glancing up in 
Lester Grey’s face; ‘one whose 
words have made you happier and 
more resigned already. You shall 
not quit this cottage like this 
either ; for / will ask Mr. Thornton 
to let you remain. He cannot 
surely intend to eject you like— 

‘He!’ breaks in Lucy angrily. 
‘ He—Mr. Thornton !’ 

‘Please, Miss Vivyan, drop the 
painful subject,’ the curate says 
earnestly. ‘Leave it all to me; and 
if I may without rudeness ask it, 
shorten your visit to-day, so that 
Lucy may prepare for departure— 
for leave she must to-night.’ 

Esmée looks up in amazement. 
His face is averted, and she can 
read no solution to the riddle in 
his features ; so she rises from her 
chair. 

‘I will go now, then ; but may 
=, 

Before her sentence is con- 
cluded the door is hastily pushed 
open, and a gentleman enters. 

Lucy Warner, uttering a scream, 
springs forward and grasps his 
hand in both her own. 

‘Vane!’ she cries, as if doubting 
her sense of sight; ‘Vane, you 
here! how glad I am!’ 

She drops her hand suddenly, 
and stepping back, mutters, 

‘ Forgive me—I forgot myself— 
Mr. Faulkener. O my God! 

Standing humbly before him, her 
large black gipsy eyes are lowered, 
her pretty red lips quiver; then 
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covering her hot flushed face, she 
bursts into tears. 

‘Vane, always Vane to you, Lucy,’ 
the man exclaims, throwing his arm 
round her and kindly drawing her 
drooping head on his breast, un- 
conscious of, or else indifferent to, 
his audience. ‘Still dear to me 
as when one who is an angel in 
heaven now sanctioned our affec- 
tion.’ 

His voice trembles a little, yet 
it is a manly voice, in keeping with 
the speaker’s appearance. 

He is tall—very tall—muscular, 
but slight in figure; fair-haired, with 
earnest blue eyes, to which the 
slightly projecting brow gives more 
depth. His nose is aquiline, his 
mouth well cut ; a long fair mous- 
tache sweeps over his lips, veiling, 
but not concealing, their firmness, 
and the close-shaven chin evinces 
a good deal of power. All com- 
bine to make Vane Faulkener’s 
daring haughty face an undeniably 
handsome one. 

He stands, apparently uncon- 
scious of any presence save Lucy’s, 
like a man accustomed to be all 
alone and friendless in the midst 
of a crowd. 

Esmée looks at him, in wonder 
at first of a superb beauty that she 
has pictured in her dreams, but 
never met with in the flesh ; then a 
strange sensation of pain steals over 
her, succeeded by a glow of intense 
indignation and dislike, as she be- 
lieves the man who has wronged 
Lucy to be before her; and then 
she feels dreadfully ashamed that 
one of her own sex should so 
daringly avow love as Lucy seems 
to do. 

She makes an effort to creep 
away, but turning her eyes to 
Lester Grey, she observes a quiet 
pleased smile on his face, instead 
of the anger and repulsion she 
expects. 

She pauses involuntarily. Some- 
how this scene has an immense fas- 
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cination for her ; and looking once 
more hard at the new-comer, she 
feels instinctively that he is of the 
man who would in any way wrong 
the girl he still holds in his arms. 

‘ Lucy,’ he says, ‘ what horrible 
thing is this I hear? I only arrived 
last night, and Stephen King, my 
honest old friend, told me you had 
been rescued from a violent death 
by some one. My poor little girl! 
has your spirit grown so daunted 
that poverty can grind it down to 
despair? For shame! You told 
me, when things changed at the 
old place, that poverty would not 
quell you. You bade me cheer up 
and be courageous, like yourself. 
Is this your wonderful strength of 
mind, Lucy ?” 

While he speaks the girl’s head 
gradually turns from his gaze. In 
vain he tries to force her great 
black eyes to meet his ; she droops 
her head downward, and, shrinking 
from his arms, drops on her knees, 
bowed to the ground in a bitterness 
worse than death. She knows she 
has yet to teach this noble heart 
to despise her. 

He stoops, and tries to raise her. 

‘Come,’ he says, with the soft- 
ness of a woman, ‘I never meant 
to scold you. Don’t be cast down 
by the rough words of an outcast 
and ruffian like myself.’ 

And then Vane Faulkener smiles 
—smiles with his lips, sadly and 
wearily, but there is no smile in 
his eyes. 

Still it is a smile that realises all 
that Esmée has pictured of a smile 
in her waking dreams—a smile 
sweet and rare and tender as a 
woman’s—and it gives Vane Faulk- 
ener’s face the beauty of a god. 

Forgetful of all around, he starts 
when a hand is laid on his arm, 
and the smile is changed to a 
frown. 

‘Mr. Faulkener, do not let me 
alarm or startle you,’ Lester Grey 
says, in his mild voice. 
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‘Sir? answers the other man 
proudly, ‘I neither know fear nor 
timidity.’ And he shakes off the 
touch on his arm, as though it had 
been an insect. 

‘You mistake me. Though a 
stranger to you, I well know that 
—but—’ The curate hesitates, not 
knowing how to continue. 

Vane Faulkener certainly does 
not look conciliatory. 

Lucy rises slowly from her knees, 
while her frail figure trembles from 
emotion. She advances a step. Her 
first impulse to rush into Vane’s 
arms has passed ; now she durst not 
even touch his hand. 

‘Mr. Faulkener,’ she says timidly, 
‘this is our clergyman, Mr. Grey; 
but for him my poor mother would 
have been all alone in the world. 
He rescued me.’ 

‘I seldom offer my hand,’ Vane 
Faulkener exclaims, at the same 
time extending his to Lester Grey, 
‘it has so often been repulsed 
lately ; but take it now, in warm 
thanks for what you have done for 
one who has been almost like a 
sister to me.’ 

All coldness and hauteur are 
banished from his handsome face ; 
again his features are lit up with 
the smile that is irresistible when 
it comes. Looking into the curate’s 
countenance, Vane, whose wrongs 
have made him a good physiogno- 
mist, gives his hand with a feeling 
of liking which now rarely finds a 
place in his breast. 

‘I remember,’ he goes on ; ‘ Ste- 
phen King spoke of your kindness, 
but my brain was so bewildered I 
forgot the name fora moment. I 
should have come here late last 
night, but my farmer friend assured 
me of Lucy’s safety.’ 

‘And now,’ Lester Grey says, 
looking significantly at him, ‘ will 
you stroll with me a short distance, 
merely across a couple of fields, 
while I offer my escort as far as her 
own domain to Miss Vivyan ? 
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He turns as he speaks towards 
Esmée, who stands shy and mo- 
tionless, almost hidden in the sha- 
dow of the curtain. 

‘Miss Vivyan!’ cries Vane. 

And again the severely haughty 
expression settles on his face; a 
little scorn even curls his mouth. 

‘ Allow me to use the privilege 
of my calling, and take upon me, 
what as any other I would not as- 
sume, the liberty of presenting you 
to one another,’ the curate says 
quietly. ‘ Miss Vivyan—Mr. Faulk- 
ener.’ 

Vane Faulkener bows coldly, 
never glancing at Esmée, and he 
wears an unmistakable air of an- 
noyance at the rencontre. 

‘Miss Vivyan has been so good 
to me,’ Lucy whispers gratefully. 
‘She has come day after day to 
visit a suffering fellow-creature—to 
speak balm to a wretched heart.’ 

Her words die away faintly, but 
before they are ended Vane stands 
beside Esmée, his handsome eyes 
fixed admiringly on her lovely face; 
and she blushes, blushes with a 
sensation that is quite new to her, 
and the rose-pink bloom enhances 
a thousandfold her exceeding fair- 
ness. To Vane Faulkener it seems 
the sweetest, the most beautiful 
face he has ever looked on. 

‘To-day has been full of sur- 
prises,’ he says almost humbly, for 
he is craving pardon of her men- 
tally for having resented her pre- 
sence a moment before. ‘I came 
expecting every hand and _ heart 
against me, and against those who 
have stayed stanch to me—every 
hand cold, every heart stone. I 
have met two generous ones, or 
faces are traitors. Forgive me, 
Miss Vivyan, but in your house— 
the bitterest against me, the warm- 
est supporter of Marmaduke Thorn- 
ton—I scarcely expected to find 
kindness or magnanimity.’ 

‘Mr. Faulkener has been known 
to me by hearsay for some time, 
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and always looked on as a friend, 
not foe,’ Esmée replies shyly, with 
another blush flitting over her 
cheek. 

‘Really ’ and a bright glowing 
regard is fixed on her. ‘I never 
dreamed of a personal friend at 
the Dyke, even in thought. This 
is truly the prodigal’s return home! 
May I walk with you across the 
Hollyfields? I know every inch 
of the ground.’ 

A mist steals over his eyes as he 
says this, and Esmée sees it. A 
quick throb of pity, a gush of sym- 
pathy, rushes to her heart at once, 
but she only says quietly, 

‘I shall be very happy.’ 

‘Thank you. Lucy! 

He turns from Esmée’s sweet 
face, that has fairly bewitched him, 
to the pallid tear-stained face of 
the girl he has known in other and 
happier days. 

‘I will come back soon,’ he 
says very low; ‘don’t be cast down; 
better times will come for us all. 
Try and hope, Lucy. J am hope- 
ful to-day !’ 

One of his rare smiles crosses his 
lips as he quickly joins Esmée at 
the door, completely dazzling her 
and fascinating her by its exces- 
sive sweetness and tenderness. 

Meanwhile the curate lingers 
behind and whispers, 

‘Remember your solemn pro- 
mise to me—to Heaven, Lucy! 
Vane Faulkener must know all. 
Cheer up, my poor girl. I am 
sure he will only feel a kindly pity 
for you.’ 

Pity! where there had once been 
affection and respect! The word 
pity falls like an icedrop on a burn- 
ing surface, soon absorbed, and not 
even the memory of it left. 

Lucy flings herself down on her 
knees, and lives all her misery 
over again—wounded love, hope 
deferred, trust betrayed, strong 
despair creep over her by turns. 
There is nothing for her to look 
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forward to so long as she lives. 
Thrust from the home she was 
born in by a cruel hand, pointed 
at by the finger of scorn, degraded 
in the eyes of man and of God! 

*No, no? 

It bursts from her in a half 
shriek, while she rocks herself 
backwards and forwards. 

‘God will forgive me, Aas for- 
given me already—Mr. Grey says 
so; and He will give me patience 
to dive if He does not take me to 
Himself.’ 

Her white lips move in a silent 
prayer, and presently, in the midst 
of her tears, a smile breaks on her 
mouth, a sad and weary smile, only 
the vestige of a smile, but enough 
to show that a ray of sunshine still 
lingers in her desolate heart. 


CHAPTER V. 
VENI, VIDI, VICI. 


To Esmée has come her deau 
idéal,. The realisation of her dreams 
—tall, handsome, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed—a stalwart young Viking from 
out of one of the old Norse legends 
—has come straight down from the 
eternal snow and ice of far regions 
to stalk beside her through the long 
nodding grass; while the morning 
sun burnishes his fair hair into gold, 
and his eyes are as ultramarine as 
the heavens above him. 

For the first time in her life Es- 
mée’s heart beats fast and loud as 
a sledgehammer under her white- 
muslin bodice ; and her cheeks, over 
which a broad straw hat partially 
droops, flush and pale with the new 
and delicious sensation. 

Meanwhile it is only Vane Faulk- 
ener’s face that has fascinated her. 
Of his character Esmée, of course, 
knows nothing. 

Now Vane has two distinct cha- 
racters. With those he dislikes he 
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has more than usual insular reserve : 
he is almost despotic in manner. 
With those whom he likes he is 
affectionate and bending—the ha- 
bitual frown absent from his face, 
its expression bright and genial. 

Poor fellow! He has suffered 
and been made to endure keenly. 
He has been forced to graft suspi- 
cion on an unsuspicious and really 
magnanimous nature, and this has 
destroyed much good fruit in the 
bud. Yet the truth must be told 
that he has a deal of wild nature, 
of Bohemianism, about him too ; 
so that not unfrequently the polish 
of society suffers from the blunt- 
ness with which he speaks his 
thoughts. 

For a little while he saunters 
along in silence by Esmée’s side. 
Lester Grey has lingered behind, 
and the two are as virtually alone 
as an entourage of hedges and fields 
can make them. 

Vane's eyes covertly but ardently 
scan the sweet downcast face, that 
is downcast because, like a woman, 
she is quickly conscious of his fer- 
vent regard. Esmée loves admira- 
tion dearly; but the warmth of 
Vane’s glance is an incense that 
intoxicates her, and makes her feel 
hot and cold, and—to use an in- 
definite but comprehensive term— 
‘nohow.’ And that feeling of ‘ no- 
how’ is the vague and indefinable 
yearning which is really the first 
touch of Cupid’s hand on a young 
girl’s heart. 

‘Miss Vivyan knows my history 
—as I was, as I am.’ 

These are the very first words he 
speaks, and they are uttered in a 
strange tone of mingled defiance 
and deprecation. There is not an 
atom of flinching from avowing 
what he és; buta world of pathos 
when he alludes to what he was. 

Esmée’s usual af/omd in repartee 
has flown, dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven by—she scarcely 
knows herself. The man’s pathos 
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moves her into a sense of babyish 
grief that vexes herself ; and stoop- 
ing, she gathers a small bunch of 
wild flowers, and sticks them into 
her breast, before she answers. Yet 
there was no need for delay, since 
her answer is not only of worth 
studying, but hard in its laconic 
nature— 

‘Yes.’ 

‘A pity,’ he blurts impetuously, 
‘for your sake. For mine—well, to 
quote a vulgar old adage, I am 
growing used to suffering, like the 
skinned eels. But my story shows 
you, young and innocent as you 
are, a capability of vice in the hu- 
man heart which you might never 
discover personally in your career. 
So it would be better if you hadn’t 
heard it. It may even tarnish you 
a little to see such a dark current 
in the ocean of life. Miss Vivyan, 
I want to tell you that when Mr. 
Grey first mentioned your name, I 
shrank from you in dislike and— 
forgive me!—contempt. I had 
heard that it was the name of the 
woman who was going to marry 
my hopeful cousin, Mr. Marma- 
duke Thornton ; and I knew that 
no good true woman could ever 
love that man for Aimse/f’ 

Esmée turns and faces him now 
boldly enough. Her blushes, her 
shyness, her diffidence are all gone. 
A deeper flush glows on her cheek, 
and her lovely eyes—aflame with 
feeling, and looking like living 
sapphires — are lifted frankly to 
Vane Faulkener’s. 

‘ There’s no deceit in that face. 
If there is, Lavater must have been 
an impostor,’ he mutters to him- 
self. 

Esmée forgets she addresses a 
stranger. She is so anxious to cast 
from her a garment so hateful as 
the one which would cloak her as 
Marmaduke Thornton’s wife in her 
own eyes or any one else’s. 

‘Mr. Faulkener,’ she flashes out, 
‘ whoever told you that I was going 
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to marry your cousin told you a 
dreadful untruth. I ate him, and 
would sooner die !’ 

She pauses, a little ashamed of 
her vehemence, and blushes again 
furiously as she catches the unre- 
strained admiration in the blue 
eyes of her dreams ; but she dashes 
on again a moment after : 

‘And I not only dislike and de- 
spise Mr. Thornton for Azmse/f, but 
also for his wicked conduct to- 
wards—’ 

‘ Me!’ he cries eagerly, his whole 
face radiant. ‘God bless you, Miss 
Vivyan, for those words! Let us 
shake hands over them.’ 

Esmée’s pretty white hands flut- 
ter like young birds into his palm. 
Then a thrill goes through her 
frame as Vane Faulkener, bending, 
presses an ardent kiss upon them. 

Just at this minute Lester Grey 
overtakes them. Two pairs of hands 
fall reluctantly away from one an- 
other ; a robust colour burns on two 


pairs of cheeks. 

‘I do not believe a really good 
woman cou/d love unworthily,’ Vane 
remarks, with an effort at calmness. 

‘ Don’t say that! the curate ex- 


claims hastily. ‘Do not judge 
harshly what a woman’s weakness 
or love may lead her to forget—or 
forgive.’ 

Vane laughs bitterly. 

‘I have been so injured that I 
fear I have very little of the milk 
of human kindness left in me. My 
wounds are deep and cankering 
when I think of Marmaduke Thorn- 
ton—not for myself, but for an- 
other.’ 

‘Am I to understand,’ Lester 
Grey whispers, ‘that you know 
all? 

‘All! Can any one know it 
better !’ replies Vane, in a surprised 
tone. And the extreme pain in his 
voice strikes his listener. 

‘Then, indeed, you are to be 
pitied, Mr. Faulkener — deeply 
pitied. But I feared something of 
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the kind from your agitation in the 
cottage just now.’ 

The fact is that Lester Grey is 
playing with shadows of his own 
creation. He believes that Vane 
loves Lucy Warner, with whom he 
has been brought up from his child- 
hood, and that he has learnt her 
history, and the name which she 
so carefully hides away. 

An exclamation from Esmée in- 
terrupts the conversation. Over a 
stile hard by struggles Mrs. Allen ; 
and a struggle it really is whether 
she will overcome the stile or vce 
versa. At last she escapes the ditch 
that yawns widely to receive her, 
and lands safely near the trio, who 
watch her evolutions. She smooths 
her short and ample skirts, settles 
her apron, looks over her spec- 
tacles, and stands transfixed. 

At a glance she knows Vane 
Faulkener. She has the good 
quality of not being an inveterate 
talebearer like most of her class. 
She keeps things to herself until 
they ooze out in imperceptible 
drops in her counsellings, making 
her appear a sort of (Edipus in 
guessing. Her hearers growamazed 
when truth comes to light that she 
has foretold without any apparent 
pre-knowledge of it; and hence 
her power. She seems to be a 
species of witch. 

‘ Merciful Heavens ! she thinks. 
‘Here’s a pretty business! And 
what’s to be done with Aim ?’ 

Lester Grey turns to Esmée. 

‘Miss Vivyan, you will allow 
me to hand you over to Mrs. 
Allen’s care, perhaps, as I and—my 
friend here have a little business 
to discuss.’ 

But Vane Faulkener steps boldly 
forward. He has no desire or 
reason to conceal his presence at 
Weston-cum-Zouche. 

‘Mrs. Allen,’ he says kindly, 
‘you and I are very old friends. 
Surely you have not forgotten the 
“pretty boy,” as you used to call 
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me when I visited at the Dyke; 
and the cosy little room that had 
you, with all sorts of jams and 
jellies, within it.’ 

The housekeeper shrinks back. 
She is on one of her slippery rocks. 
Had the two been alone, she 
would have spoken to Vane 
Faulkener; before witnesses she 
dares not. It is more than she 
can hazard. She looks down, 
affects to be deaf, and finally 
stooping, she pretends to tie the 
lace of her boot. Vane laughs 
aloud. Itis a cold, contemptuous, 
but unpained laugh ; yet it stabs 
Esmée like a knife. 

‘How dare this horrible old 
woman treat him so?’ she murmurs 
nervously; and her eyes turn 
softly, even tenderly, on the perse- 
cuted man, whom she has already 
set up in her heart to worship and 
to honour above all men. Vane 


bends his head and looks back at 
her—looks right into the soft 
tender eyes, and reads them like a 


book. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Vivyan.’ 

There is a world of feeling in his 
voice now. 

‘I shall never forget to-day, 
whatever comes. I wonder if we 
shall ever meet again ? 

He says it sadly, wearily ; and 
Esmée feels as though a lump of 
ice had fallen suddenly on her 
heart. She holds out her hand, 
defiant of Mrs. Allen’s covert 

aze. 

‘Good-bye,’ she murmurs ; ‘and 
when we meet I trust you will be 
very differently circumstanced, Mr. 
Faulkener,’ she adds hopefully and 
confidently. 

He gathers the five small fingers 
into his own warm clasp, looks at 
them hungrily; then dropping them, 
turns away with a deep sigh. 

Esmée reéchoes that sigh with 
one deeper still. Like the lovely 
Italian maiden, ‘she has no cunning 
to be strange.’ She pities Vane 
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Faulkener, and pity, as we all know, 
is akin to love. 

‘Miss Margaret sent me to meet 
you, Miss Esmée,’ Mrs. Allen says 
meekly. ‘And these rough boots 
always give me trouble.’ 

At this moment Vane pauses in 
his walk and looks round, as if 
irresolute whether to return and 
perhaps say something he has left 
unsaid. The housekeeper’s quick 
eye perceives the gesture, and once 
more stooping, she tugs the refrac- 
tory lace. 

‘Poor Mr. Faulkener ! Esmée 
says half aloud. ich Mr. Faulk- 
ener she should say; since, like 
Julius Cesar, he can exclaim truth- 
fully, Veni, vidi, vici ! 

Men—even middle-aged men, 
to whom most things have grown 
flat, stale, and unprofitable—are 
yet able to discover that there is 
something pleasant and satisfactory 
in conquering the fresh young heart 
of a girl who is guileless without 
being stupid, and who unites the 
passion, the strong affection, of a 
woman to the purity and simplicity 
of a child. 

‘Your aunts are anxious about 
you,’ Mrs. Allen remarks, peering 
curiously at the varying cheek of 
her charge. ‘I am sure, Miss 
Esmée, it is a great blessing to 
you to have such relations in your 
poor orphan condition. And then 
your good uncle! He is so sen- 
sible, and judges so well what is 
good for you, as in course he 
should !’ 

She peeps at her companion 
again, and sees, not the grateful 
ecstatic countenance of a poor 
orphan, thankful to Providence for 
a bountiful supply of uncles and 
aunts, but a charming face, still 
warm with lingering blushes; a 
pair of ripe red lips, fit for love- 
words and kisses, distorted into an 
ugly grimace ; a mocking mischiev- 
ous gleam in a pair of dark-violet 
eyes that but a moment ago were 
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lifted up timidly and earnestly to 
Vane Faulkener’s face. 

The housekeeper is no fool. 
She reads, marks, learns, and in- 
wardly digests the state of affairs, 
shrugs her great shoulders a little, 
and screws up her thin lips into a 
button ; then she goes ahead once 
more : 

‘The lawyer’s all very well, and 
the curate he’s truly pious, but 
they won't make good husbands. 
Lawyers is so stiff-necked and so 
ready to swear that white’s black, 
that they think nothing of breaking 
their marriage vows if it suits them ; 
and parsons they have the sins of 
all the parish on their backs, so a 
few more of their own don’t over- 
weight them. No, no, Miss Esmée ; 
for a fine lovely young lady like 
you there must be plenty of car- 
riages and horses, and—’ 

‘ Asses,’ laughs Esmée. 

Mrs. Allen looks prim and grave. 

‘Mr. Thornton now—’ 

‘Mrs. Allen, don’t you know 
Mr. Faulkener ? 

Esmée asks this so abruptly that 
the woman trips, and nearly loses 
her balance. 

‘Bless me, Miss Esmée! What 
are you talking about? Don’t you 
speak of that dreadful young man— 
it's unbecoming of a modest young 
lady to know there’s such a person 
in existence.’ 

‘Mrs. Allen ! 

Esmée stands still; her cheeks 
burn hotly; her eyes blaze suffi- 
ciently to scorch up the house- 
keeper; the pupils of her eyes 
dilate in amazement; but her 
tongue cleaves to her mouth in 
her sore indignation, and for the life 
of her she cannot get out a word. 

‘To be sure ? goes on undaunt- 
ed Mrs. Allen. ‘He must be bad. 
Wasn’t his mother ? and how could 
he be good? Don’t cats always 
have kittens ?” 

Esmée pounces on the big 
brawny arm near her, and grasps 
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it until she hurts it. She longs 
to shake the portly frame beside 
her until she can shake good feel- 
ing into it. 

‘For shame !’ she cries passion- 
ately. ‘You are a wicked, wicked 
old woman if you think what you 
say! And you are a hypocrite, 
Mrs. Allen. You knew very well 
that that was Vane Faulkener with 
Mr. Grey just now. I pitied him 
before I ever sawhim ; but now, if by 
any means I could see him righted, 
I would crawl on my knees from 
here to the Manor House to greet 
him as lord of the manor.’ 

‘That Mr. Faulkener!? cries 
the wily diplomatist, ignoring all 
Esmée’s asseverations. ‘ Lord, 
Lord, how boys do alter, to be sure! 
He was a handsome youth, he 
was ; but how plain the years have 
made him!’ she says quietly. 

Esmée does not reply to this; 
only the hot flush on her cheek dies 
away, to give place to a soft blush 
like the heart of a rose ; the angry 
fire of her glance melts into a 
dreamy languor as she calls up 
Vane Faulkener to her mind’s eye. 

‘Plain! He is handsomer than 
a Greek god !’ she whispers to her- 
self, with a smile rippling all over 
her face. 

‘Stop, Esmée; and you, Mrs. 
Allen. Why do you wear those 
clumsy boots? You cut up the 
gravel dreadfully, calls Ralph 
West’s peevish voice from behind. 

Mrs. Allen, startled, trips again, 
and nearly measures her length 
and breadth on the ground; but 
Marmaduke Thornton, gripping 
her arm, restores her to her equili- 
brium. 

‘I hope I see Miss Vivyan 
blooming?’ he says, with an insi- 
dious smile, offering his hand. 

It is a large, very large hand ; 
sunburnt and coarse, plebeian and 
thick about the fingers. Its mere 
touch would be desecration after 
Vane’s aristocratic palm. 
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So Esmée thinks. 

‘ Thanks, I am well,’ she answers 
curtly, ignoring the friendly greet- 
ing. 
Nectuintehe Thornton gnaws 
his nether lip and drops behind 
her. 

‘I really should like to know 
where you go every day—where you 
have been this morning, Esmée,’ 
her uncle whines again. 

‘Shall I tell you? She does 
not give herself time to consider 
possible consequences to herself or 
others in her eager impulse to es- 
pouse the weaker cause. ‘I have 
been to Lucy Warner’s, and there 
I met Mr. Grey and your cousin, 
Mr. Thornton !’ 

* My cousin! 

Marmaduke Thornton articulates 
the words slowly and waxes ashy 
pale, while Ralph West feels and 
looks angry and amazed. 

‘Mr. Faulkener! And did you 
dare to speak to him, Esmée ? 


‘Your surprise, West, equals 


mine. Mr. Grey might do better 
composing his sermons than be- 
coming bear-leader to an impostor 
and a man like Vane Faudkener as 
he calls himself’ Marmaduke 
Thornton asserts boldly and ironi- 
cally. ‘As cousin, Miss Vivyan, 
you must really permit me to dis- 
own him. He is not such by law, 
and I have not the slightest desire 
to overstep any bounds to claim 
such an enviable distinction !’ 

‘I always judge by the laws of 
humanity,’ retorts Esmée, in a voice 
that trembles from excitement and 
wrath ; but she tries to control her- 
self, for she begins to be afraid of 
the storm of such passions as her 
face bespeaks to be working in her 
frame. ‘Andno man, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, should be condemned for the 
fault—if fault there was—of his 
parents ! 

* If fault there was !’ Marmaduke 
Thornton exclaims, repeating her 
words. ‘Allow me, please, to re- 
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ject, in all politeness and defer- 
ence that is due to a lady, the 
right your words offer me of stand- 
ing in Mr. Vane Faulkener’s posi- 
tion. He isor Iaman impostor, a 
claimant to an unjust title of pro- 
prietorship. Besides, there are 
personal blemishes in that gentle- 
man at variance with my notions of 
honour.’ 

For the tenth part of an instant 
a doubt crosses Esinée’s mind 
again regarding Lucy Warner and 
Vane. 

‘Can this man allude to that? 
she asks herself. A keen pang goes 
through her heart ; then she reviles 
herself for doubts, and repudiates 
the thought. 

‘ Did Mr. Faulkener suddenly be- 
come sowicked and dishonourable?’ 
she questions, with a curling lip. 
‘ As boys together, as men together, 
up to the very period of his father’s 
death, had he the duplicity to con- 
ceal all his shortcomings ?” 

‘You seem well up in my family 
history ? he replies. ‘I cannot but 
feel flattered by the deep interest 
evinced in me.’ 

*Esmée, you have chosen a 
curious theme ; pray drop it. How 
did you become acquainted with 
that man? It must be seen to. 
Mrs, Allen !’ 

Ralph West turns angrily. 

The housekeeper steps forward 
with little mincing steps. How 
she blesses her forethought and 
policy now in having ignored Vane 
Faulkener’s identity ! 

‘Sir?’ she says meekly. 

‘What do you know of Miss 
Vivyan’s acquaintance with Mr. 
Faulkener?’ 

The woman looks impassive. 
In her heart she dislikes her mas- 
ter; scorns him for his childish 
whiny voice, his fidgety ways, his 
narrow mind; and she would 
gladly spite him if she could do 
so undiscovered. 

‘I know nothing of it, sir,’ she 
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answers curtly. ‘I met Miss Esmée, 
dear child, in the Hollyfields. My 
bootlace came undone, and I was 
tying it, when she came up along 
with our reverend pastor and an- 
other gentleman. I never looked 
in his face; it isn’t my custom to 
do so to them as is above me— 
specially gentlemen ” 

And casting a pious and de- 
precatory glance upwards, she 
smooths the virginal white apron 
that is tied over her modest heart 
with very wide tape strings. 

The holy spinsters emerge from 
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the house and meet the approach- 
ing group. 

‘Where have you been all this 
time?” Miss Margaret demands 
sternly, bristling with severity. 

‘Mrs, Allen found Esmée with 
an improper, a most improper, 
character ! Ralph West announces 
solemnly. . 

‘ What a dreadful thing !’ screams 
Miss Margaret in her excitement. 
‘Who was it, Ralph? who was it?’ 

And while he explains, Esmée, 
the culprit, runs to her own room 
with a smile on her lips. 


[To be continued. ] 
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A BURNISHED globe of molten fire, 
‘The sun deserts the misty scene, 

As sinks each love which might have been, 
Each cherished hope and fond desire. 


Sinks in the ocean of the Past, 
Where wave-like roll the flowing years, 
The foam-drift flung of hopes and fears 
Must like the sunbeams fade at last. 


O changing day! thy radiant hue 
To crimson death at even wanes, 
And all our griefs, our losses, pains, 
Shall fade like this thy beauty too. 


FRANCIS H, HEMERY. 





AN EPISODE AT BLACKGANG CHINE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARLEY CASTLE,’ ‘ CORRAFIN,’ ETC. 


—— 


I am a bachelor, but be it dis- 
tinctly understood by no means a 
very old one. I merely want to 
present myself as an individual of 
ripe judgment and large experience, 
contradistinguished from the raw 
material which we call a youth. 
Indeed it at first occurred to me to 
say that I was a man pure and 
simple ; but on reflection I feared 
that my friends (?) might take ex- 
ception to that brace of adjectives, 
and pronounce it a double-barrelled 
misstatement. So I have left it 
unsaid. 

With regard to my outer man, I 
must confess thatNature dealt rather 
handsomely with me on the whole ; 
for she not only accorded me my 
proper allotment of limbs and fea- 
tures, but finished them all off in 
such a careful and painstaking 
manner, that the result was emi- 
nently satisfactory, and gave no 
evidence whatever of being a piece 
of workmanship on which she had 
merely tried her ‘’prentice han’.’ 

As to my circumstances, they 
were always so very easy, that the 
only embarrassment I ever experi- 
enced was an embarrassment of 
riches ; for in addition to succeed- 
ing to a large fortune on my father’s 
death, there was also a great mor- 
tality amongst my other relatives, 
who, of course, would have lived 
for ever and a day if I had had a 
very fruitful vine on the walls of 
my house, and an extremely limited 
exchequer ; but who, because I did 
not in the least want their money, 
all insisted on dying and leaving 


me handsome legacies and be- 
quests. 

It thus came to pass that at ra- 
ther an early age I felt myself the 
natural prey of unscrupulous spins 
and designing widows; and the 
consciousness of being so, tinged 
and coloured and gave a peculiar 
bias to my whole life. For, owing 
to the extreme and morbid dread 
I felt of being run down and cap- 
tured nolens volens, I was always 
more or less ill at ease and out of 
my element when with the other 
sex, and only thoroughly comfort- 
able and at home when with my 
own. 

I, however, ran the danger—yea, 
and I am proud to add escaped it 
too—for many years; and when I 
was at last delivered from it, it was 
by accident, and not design. For 
a party of friends who were going 
on an exploring expedition to equa- 
torial regions asked me to join 
them; and I not only went, but 
became so interested in the work 
that I remained abroad until my 
health broke down utterly, and I 
was at length told that I must 
hasten back to England at once, 
unless I wished to leave my bones 
to bleach on the sands of the 
desert. 

Now, as ill-luck would have it, I 
took fever whilst on my way home ; 
and by the time I arrived in London 
I was soemaciated, and had got such 
a bad cough, that the doctor whom 
I consulted advised me to go to 
the Isle of Wight for change of air, 
particularly recommending Black- 
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gang Chine, where, he assured me, 
I should find a climate exactly 
suited to my requirements in every 
respect. 

To Blackgang Chine, therefore, 
I accordingly went; and having 
put up at the charming hotel there, 
before many days were over I had 
begun to feel decidedly better and 
stronger; for the gorse - scented 
atmosphere is not only singularly 
pure and fresh, but so soft and 
balmy as well, that every breath 
seems to come with health and 
healing on its wings. 

But besides that, I revelled in 
the wild beauty of the surrounding 
scene, which, though bare and 
rugged certainly, and rather sombre 
as regards colouring, with its fan- 
tastic lights and shadows, its grand 
old green-sand cliffs rising layer 
upon layer and higher and higher 
until they culminate in the majestic 
escarpment of St. Catherine’s Hill, 
and the ceaseless chime of the 
waves as they break in solemn 
music on the shore, is peculiarly 
striking and impressive, and has a 
wondrous charm for one who, like 
myself, prefers Nature under her 
sterner and sublimer aspects. 

Of course each day when the 
coach came over from Ventnor, and 
disgorged itself of its occupants at 
the hotel, the solitude of the place 
was invaded, and I might almost 
say desecrated. For that the name 
of the visitors to Blackgang Chine 
is legion is abundantly shown by 
the testimony of the rocks, which 
are literally engraved from base to 
summit in all directions with the 
autographs of Brown, Jones, Ro- 
binson, Smith, &c. But during 
the forenoon I generally had the 
shore all to myself, and every day 
regularly I used to take my lonely 
matutinal stroll there until the fol- 
lowing incident occurred : 

One morning, when I went down 
as usual, although it had only been 
breezy up at the hotel, I found that 
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on the beach it was blowing half a 
gale of wind. Indeed so strong was 
the blast, that it was as much as I 
could do, in my then weak state, 
to keep on my feet; while as to 
walking steadily, it was out of the 
question. However, the breeze was 
so refreshing and exhilarating that 
I mightily rejoiced in it for some 
time, and would no doubt have 
continued to enjoy it too—for the 
sensations it produced were inde- 
scribably pleasant—had not a sud- 
den gust come and blown off, not 
only my hat, but also my wig; for 
during the fever my head had been 
shaved. 

Now it is admitted that no man, 
however grand or imposing he may 
be, can possibly look stately or 
dignified when running after his 
own hat; but when an unfortunate 
wight has to give chase to his wig 
as well, the case is of course addi- 
tionally ignominious. Still such 
things must be done sometimes ; 
and as I knew I should have to 
return to the hotel—which was very 
full at the time—in a crestfallen 
condition, and with my diminished 
head looking as smooth and as 
bare as a billiard-ball, unless I 
could catch the fugitive articles, I 
pursued them for a time, and 
with as much celerity as I could 
exercise. But I was so unequal to 
running fast just then that I was 
soon obliged to slacken my speed ; 
and, in a state almost bordering on 
despair, I was each instant expect- 
ing to see my head-gear blown into 
the water, when to my unbounded 
surprise some one else joined in 
the pursuit—namely a lady, who 
had been sitting behind a ledge of 
rock which had hidden her trom 
my view, and whose lungs and 
limbs were evidently in good work- 
ing order; for she soon succeeded 
where I had failed, and in a few 
moments more came running up to 
me with my hat in one hand and 
my wig in the other. 
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As she approached, I noticed 
that she was small and slight, that 
her figure was beautiful, and that 
she was dressed in black, with that 
pretty little coquettish white border 
under her bonnet which denotes 
widowhood, but does not disfigure 
the widow, as those heavy monu- 
mental-looking piles of white muslin 
which our grandmothers wore used 
todo. However, all desire to make 
further notes and commentaries on 
her was merged in astonishment 
when she drew near and raised her 
head ; for directly she did so, she 
started and / started ; and, with an 
exclamation which was almost a 
cry of surprise, she said, 

‘Amory Smythe !—Amory! Is 
it, can it really be you, or am I 
only dreaming ?” 

Now after having been called 
‘old fellow’ and ‘old man’ for so 
many years that I had nearly for- 
gotten the sound of my own Chris- 
tian name, to hear it thus uttered 
by a very sweet woman’s voice 
almost electrified me; but as soon 
as speech became a possibility I 
answered, 

‘Yes, Maida; it is indeed I my- 
self. But where have you fallen 
from ?—the clouds I should think ; 
for I heard that you were in India.’ 

‘Oh, I have been home for two 
years. But do tell me why you have 
taken to wearing wigs already! 
Why not go bald? Men do not 
look any worse for being bald; in 
fact I rather like it.’ 

I could not help laughing at 
this ; but I said, 

‘There is baldness and _ bald- 
ness, you must remember; but 
when a man hasn’t got a single 
hair on any part of his head, I 
quite agree with the old proverb, 
that he may lawfully wear a wig. 
I’ve had a fever, and my hair has 
not grown yet.’ 

‘Then I suppose you are here 
for your health ?’ she added. 
‘Yes; and you?’ 





‘Oh, every one comes to this 
place for health, and finds it too, 
for the climate is wonderful. But 
I am with aunt Jane, who still 
fancies she has every disorder un- 
der the sun, and her last craze is 
that she has lung-disease. We 
only arrived very late last night, 
so that is why you did not see us 
before.’ 

My eyes then rested on her bor- 
der with an inquiring look, and per- 
ceiving the direction of my glance, 
she answered the mute query cheer- 
fully and said, 

‘Yes, I am a widow—have been 
for four years ; and now I should 
be quite alone in the world only 
for aunt Jane, for when I came 
home I found all my people dead 
and gone. But then it’s no won- 
der, after such a time. Would you 
believe it, it’s eighteen long years 
since I saw you last!’ 

‘God bless me, so it is!’ I re- 
plied. ‘What a gap in one’s life !’ 

‘A tremendous one,’ she as- 
sented. ‘ But do tell me all about 
yourself. I hope you haven’t mar- 
ried and grown stupid. I always 
remark men are never worth much 
once they marry. Women, of 
course, are quite different.’ 

‘Oh, I am perfectly unmarried,’ 
I answered ; ‘ but for the rest you 
must judge for yourself.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I remember 
I used to think you one of the 
pleasantest men I ever met—that 
is when you would venture to talk 
to me, which wasn’t often, for you 
were terribly afraid of me in those 
days, don’t you remember? But 
now, since I’ve grown old and 
ugly, I am not in the least dan- 
gerous, so I hope you won't be 
afraid of me any longer. I assure 
you I’m warranted harmless now, 
perfectly harmless.’ 

When she said this I could not 
help laughing again; and as her 
pleasant voice, so long unheard, 
echoed in my ear, the tide of time 
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appeared to flow back to the day 
when I heard that she was going 
to be married, and I seemed to 
feel once more the keen pang of 
regret I experienced when I found 
she was actually lost to me for 
ever. For it was the narrowest 
possible shave that I had not fallen 
in love with her myself, as I always 
tacitly admitted that she was the 
prettiest, pleasantest, and most 
original girl of my acquaintance, 
and, compared to all others, she 
invariably seemed to me like a 
diamond amongst common stones. 
But my wretched pride, tenacity, 
and over-sensitiveness held me 
back, because, as she was poor and 
I was rich, I feared she might pos- 
sibly marry me for my fortune and 
not for myself, and that I could 
not stand the notion of. So I let 
old Colonel Freyne carry off the 
prize and take her to India, where 
I lost sight of her so completely 
that, with the exception of a vague 
rumour that she was not happy in 
her married life, I had heard no- 
thing of her from the day we part- 
ed, eighteen years before, up to 
the time then present. 

Meanwhile we had got up to 
aunt Jane, to whom I had to be 
reintroduced. And then Maida 
and I sat down together, and began 
to compare notes and exchange 
confidences. That is to say, she 
gave me a sketch of her life, and I 
gave her one of mine. And whilst 
thus employed the time passed so 
pleasantly and imperceptibly away 
that we were both somewhat sur- 
prised when the arrival of the 
coach-people tacitly reminded us 
that it was time to go back to the 
hotel for lunch. 

Of course I dined with my old 
friends in the public room that 
evening, and after dinner we went 
out for a walk, during which I 
fancied the scene seemed much 
brighter and fairer than it used to 
do when I was lonely and com- 
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panionless. And then for many 
succeeding days we were so con- 
stantly together that we were hardly 
ever apart; and to me the change 
was so delightful, and the existing 
state of things so satisfactory, that 
in looking back at that September 
now it appears to me the pleasantest 
month I ever spent in my life—a 
veritable green spot in the waste of 
memory. 

Nor, so far as I could judge, was 
Maida’s enjoyment less great than 
my own either. But then why 
should it be? For though it is 
true she was not young, though 
her morning song was hushed, and 
the early dew no longer glistened 
on the world around her, spring 
and summer have not an entire 
monopoly of bloom and blossom ; 
autumn has its flowers as well, and 
though their fragrance is peculiar 
it is very sweet; all the sweeter, 
perhaps, because we know that 
winter is so near at hand. 

Thus time glided by smoothly, 
uneventfully, and delightfully, until 
one evening towards the end of the 
month—I shall never forget that 
night as long as I live—a large 
party having started from the hotel 
for a moonlight walk on the shore, 
Maida and I, who soon found our- 
selves a little in the rear of the 
others, sat down on the second 
seat to enjoy the charming view 
spread out before us. (Fair and 
friendly reader, should you ever go 
to Blackgang Chine, pray linger at 
that particular seat for a moment— 
remember it is the second as you 
descend from the hotel—and cast 
a sympathetic thought on me; for 
I assure you I suffered horribly 
whilst sitting there on the occasion 
in question.) 

But to return to the night—I 
must admit that it was not only 
warm, but exceedingly bright and 
fine as well, and with such an afflu- 
ence of light that even the most 
minute objects were distinctly visi- 
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ble, while as for the full moon, it 
looked—as usual. Of course, 7 
could say that it was ‘cold’ and 
‘round,’ like ‘a silver shield,’ and 
an ‘isle of the blest,’ &c., as well as 
others, if I chose ; but the old man 
who lives in it has so often had his 
residence described that I fancy he 
will esteem my reticence of imagery 
rather as a compliment than other- 
wise, so I forbear. 

Now from the moment we started 
I noticed that Maida was not in 
her usual good spirits this evening. 
In fact she seemed so absent and 
distraite that I at last began to 
fancy that she must have some- 
thing to tell me which she was re- 
luctant to communicate. But, 
then, what the deuce could it be? 
I asked myself; for she had no 
relatives to trouble her, and her 
position in the world was almost 
as isolated as my own. However, 
before I had time to answer this 
question satisfactorily she opened 
fire herself by informing me that 
she had just received a foreign let- 
ter, and asking me to guess from 
whom it came. 

Of course the solution of such 
a puzzling question quite trans- 
cended my powers; so she then 
told me that it was from her uncle, 
who was on his way home from 
Jamaica, and who, being a child- 
less widower, had written to say 
that she must come and live with 
him, and keep house for him for 
the future. 

‘Well?’ I said ; and very thank- 
ful I felt that I had thought of so 
short a word with which to fill up 
the hiatus; for I was so utterly 
stultified and astonished by this 
most unexpected news that | knew 
I should have floundered hope- 
lessly if I had ventured on any- 
thing lengthy or dissyllabic. 

‘Oh, of course I shall have to 
do it,’ she answered. 

‘And do you like the idea of it ? 
I asked. 
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* Not at all; for uncle Will was 
always extremely cross and sour,’ 
she said ; ‘and it’s not likely that 
his temper has grown any better.’ 

‘Then why do you intend com- 
plying with his request? I in- 
quired. 

‘For very cogent reasons,’ she 
replied somewhat sadly ; ‘1 am not 
in a position to refuse so good an 
offer.’ 

Not in a position! Here was a 
revelation indeed. Then she was 
still poor; and what a chance it 
was forme! For surely under ex- 
isting circumstances nothing could 
be pleasanter than to devote my 
useless wealth to making her com- 
fortable for the rest of her life. 
You see, since I had grown older 
and wiser my views on the subject 
of matrimony had been modified a 
good deal ; and often latterly, espe- 
cially since I had come to Black- 
gang, I had not only called myself 
an ass for not having gone in for 
her in the days of my youth, but 
also felt that I had thus cheated 
myself out of many happy years 
by my own folly. Now, however, 
an opportunity was afforded me, 
by her own chance admission, of 
making a tardy amende; but how 
to set about making it was the 
question ; and one, too, involving 
a difficulty out of which I could 
not in the least see my way. Yes, 
reader, strange as it may seem, I 
swear it is nevertheless perfectly 
true that I, a gold-medal man, who 
was supposed to know all about 
quaternions and transcendental ma- 
thematics, who had the reputation 
at Oxford of being an acute dialec- 
tician, a profound thinker, and all 
the rest of it, and who really was 
a very tolerable linguist, had no 
more idea of how I ought to con- 
vey my wishes and feelings to the 
little woman by my side (and she 
was not by any means a formidable 
little woman either) than I had of 
how to make the wig on my head. 
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Meanwhile, I was so long silent, 
pondering over and speculating 
about this puzzling matter, that 
Maida, thinking I had fallen a- 
sleep, at length roused me from my 
reverie by bidding me ‘Good-night.’ 
Whereupon I said that I was not 
asleep, and that I had only been 
thinking. 

* Of what ?’ she asked. 

‘About you,’ I answered. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘of course, Z 
think you couldn’t have a better 
subject. But what was the nature 
of your thoughts ?” 

‘I was just thinking how little 
use my fortune was to me, and 
wishing you would let me share it 
with you.’ 

There, the words were said at 
last ; and surely a more abrupt and 
uneloquent proposal never was 
made! Furthermore, it left her in 
the dark as to my real meaning, 
too; for she exclaimed, 

‘What! endow me like a cha- 
ritable institution ? My dear Amory, 
you are very kind to think of such 
a thing ; but I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
quite do.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that,’ I said hur- 
riedly ; ‘I meant—that is—I—but 
—only—’ 

‘Why, Amory, you are growing 
positively incoherent!’ she cried. 
‘Has the moon anything to do 
with it? What can you mean, or 
want to say ?” 

‘That I shall be so lonely when 
you are gone, and that I wish you 
would stay with me always—’ 

But when I had got thus far, the 
real state of the case having dawned 
upon her, instead of answering she 
burst into such a hearty laugh that 
I felt quite nettled, and, if the truth 
must be told, rather hurt too. 

‘Good Heavens! you surely 
don’t mean that!’ she exclaimed, 
as soon as she was able to speak 
once more. ‘ Excuse me for laugh- 
ing; but the idea is so ludicrous 
that I cannot help it.’ 
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‘Oh, I know, of course, I was 
presumptuous,’ I was beginning— 
for by this time I was really angry 
as well as hurt—when she inter- 
tupted me by saying, 

‘Now, Amory, you mustn’t be 
sarcastic; and you know very well 
it’s not a case of presumption, but 
merely of unsuitability.’ 

‘In what way?’ I asked, in a 
tone which was rather below freez- 
ing point; for I had felt so per- 
fectly certain that my offer would 
be accepted with joy and gladness 
that the fact of its being laughed 
to scorn in such a manner mortified 
me extremely. 

‘I hardly know how to describe 
it to you,’ she returned ; ‘ but you 
would not satisfy me at all, because 
you have got such a cold heart. 
The mild preference, which is all 
you are capable of feeling, wouldn’t 
content me the least in the world.’ 

‘How do you know what I am 
capable of feeling? I then said ; 
‘and it seems to me you have 
been thinking a good deal about 
marrying again.’ 

‘On the contrary, I don’t think 
I ever shall marry,’ she rejoined. 
‘For me to marry again would be 
really the triumph of hope over 
experience; and I assure you I 
never will do so until I meet a 
man who loves me with the most 
exclusive and rapturous devotion, 
and who firmly believes there is 
only one nice woman in the world, 
and he has got her—meaning my- 
self. No, Amory, I am very fond 
of you as a friend, but you wouldn’t 
at all suit my taste as a lover ; be- 
sides, it would be a thousand pities 
for you to spoil yourself by marry- 
ing; you are much nicer as you 
are. And now I hear the others 
coming towards us, so I think we 
had better go and meet them.’ 

Saying which, she rose and J 
rose, and as in a few moments 
more the rest of the party had 
joined us, our moonlight ¢éfe-d-téte 
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thus came to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. 

When we met at breakfast the 
next morning I noticed that Maida 
coloured as we shook hands, and 
I certainly felt rather awkward 
also. But though I started with 
being silent and glum, and really 
did feel both out of humour and 
out of spirits, there was no resist- 
ing the effect of her sparkling 
gaiety ; and owing to the efforts 
she made to dissipate my gloom I 
certainly did brighten up after a 
time ; though she could not succeed 
in banishing care from my heart, 
or in making me forget either the 
summary way in which she had 
rejected me, or that I was so soon 
to lose her society, which had be- 
come so necessary to me that what 
I should do without it when she 
was gone I could not imagine. 
However, no time had been fixed 
for her departure, which was still 
comparatively in the distance, and 
of course something might yet hap- 
pen to prevent her going at all; 
for instance, the vessel in which 
the ogre was coming over might 
go down. So I accordingly re- 
solved to think only of, and live 
only in, the present; and I did so 
—enjoying those last days with 
that superadded zest which we 
always feel in reference to any 
precious possession which we know 
we are about to lose. But I was 
at last rudely awakened from my 
dream ; for one day about the 
middle of October a telegram came 
from Maida’s terrible relative in- 
forming her that he had arrived 
in London, and begging that she 
would join him there without delay, 
as he wanted her to help him in 
selecting a house. 

This was indeed a blow to me; 
but I was too proud to let her see 
how I suffered ; and, as if by mutual 
consent, both she and I avoided 
the subject of her departure all 
through the day. That evening, 
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however, when I went in to talk to 
her in aunt Jane’s little sitting-room 
—the old lady had gone to bed 
with a headache—she told me she 
was obliged to leave so early in 
the morning that she would have 
started before I was up, I being 
still so much of an invalid that I 
never rose before nine o'clock. 

‘Then I suppose I had better 
leave you,’ I said, ‘as of course 
you have a great deal of packing 
to do?’ 

‘Oh, no; pray don’t go yet!’ 
she cried. ‘I have ever so much 
to say to you; and you know we 
are not likely to meet again for a 
long time, as of course you will be 
too lazy to come so far to see me.’ 

This was an imputation on my 
activity certainly ; but I had not 
energy or spirit enough to rebut it; 
and as I sat down once more in 
compliance with her request I 
asked myself could those be my 
pulses which were moving so fast ? 
could this be my heart which was 
beating so violently against my 
waistcoat ? and was this really my 
usual calm unexcitable self, or had 
I undergone my metempsychosis 
before my time? Yes, all my 
wonted imperturbability was gone, 
and instead of being any longer 
the perfectly cool hand which I 
had always hitherto prided myself 
on appearing, I was now as nervous 
and discomposed as the veriest 
schoolboy as I waited for her to 
speak again. Indeed I must admit 
that I by no means distinguished 
myself as a conversationalist that 
evening either; and my replies 
were so very brief and inapposite 
that Maida at last said, 

‘Well, Amo’—this was her old 
name for me—‘I certainly can’t 
congratulate you on the brilliancy 
and variety of your remarks to- 
night. Four times in succession 
you've said, “That's very pleasant;” 
and on one occasion it was when 
I was telling you how wretched I 
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should be when living with my 
uncle.’ 

‘Oh, it’s very easy for you to 
make jokes and talk coherently,’ I 
rejoined, somewhat savagely, ‘ for 
you don’t mind; but though you 
do not feel for me I cannot help 
feeling for myself, when I think of 
what I shall be to-morrow, and 
indeed for the rest of my life— 

But before I had time to finish 
my sentence she came over to me, 
and placing her hand on my shoul- 
der, she said, 

‘ Dear old friend, you wrong me ; 
if you were in need, sickness, or 
any other adversity, there is no 
one who would feel more or do 
more for you than I would; but I 
know you better than you know 
yourself; and though to-morrow 
may seem rather blank, after that 
you'll begin to say, “Well, it és 
very pleasant to be quiet once 
more, and I’m rather glad that that 
plaguy little woman has gone.”’ 

And as the ‘plaguy little woman’ 
said this she bent down her face, 
which was still fairand pleasant with 
the reflection of former beauty, and 
looked into mine as searchingly as 
though she expected to be able to 
read it like a book. But I inter- 
rupted her employment by saying 
that I was much disappointed in 
her, as I expected that she would 
at least have been sincere, ‘for,’ I 
added, ‘ you know perfectly that I 
shall never feel glad that you are 
gone. But your sex are always 
the same ; you have made me like 
you too well, and now you laugh 
at me for doing so.’ 

‘ Self-convicted !’ she exclaimed, 
in an entirely different tone. ‘ You 
dikeme too well! How right I was 
all the time! Well, Amory, I see 
it 2s growing late now, so I must 
dismiss you at last. I shall cer- 
tainly write and tell you of my safe 
arrival ; and now good-night and 
good-bye.’ 

I took the hand which she ex- 
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tended to me, but instead of relin- 
quishing it I said, 

‘Is this the correct way for old 
friends to part?” 

‘I think so,’ she answered. ‘I 
cannot say about young people, 
for I had no tender partings in my 
own youth. You know / never 
was “in Arcadia ;” but I am sure 
that the correct thing for old people 
like you and me is just to shake 
hands and say good-bye.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘to me there seems 
to be a certain amount of incom- 
pleteness about it; but of course I 
am not a very good judge of such 
matters either, for the only woman 
I ever remember kissing is my aunt 
Skinner, who—’ 

‘Then I’m not surprised you 
never tried it again, for she was 
the ugliest woman I ever saw in 
my life!’ interpolated Maida, laugh- 
ing. ‘But I can assure you,’ she 
added, ‘it’s not at all according to 
the latest authority to hold an aged 
and decrepit hand so tight that 
the rings hurt the withered fingers. 
You really are hurting my hand, 
Amory ! 

‘Forgive me,’ I cried, ‘but I hard- 
ly know what I am doing. You 
haven't one spark of feeling, Maida; 
if you had you would feel some 
pity, some little tenderness for me 
now, for I swear to you I never 
felt so wretched in my life but 
once before, and that was the day 
I heard you were going to be mar- 
ried. Talk of my heart being cold, 
yours must be as cold as ice!’ 

‘Take comfort, Amo,’ she re- 
plied, in a low and almost inaudible 
tone ; ‘if the truth were known, 
I feel a great deal more at parting 
with you than you do at my leav- 
ing you. And now I really must 
go. Good-night and farewell !’ 

Andas she said this she wrenched 
her hand from my grasp, and the 
next moment, before I had time 
to add another word, she darted 
from the room. 
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The next day, spent without 
Maida, was fully forty-eight hours 
long, while the succeeding one was 
even of longer duration. Indeed, 
instead of her prediction being ful- 
filled, my sense of loss and feeling 
of utter loneliness increased in- 
stead of diminishing, and at that 
juncture it appeared to me that 
Time must be moulting very hard, 
for there was not as much as a 
single feather in his wing. How- 
ever, I did not reach the comdle 
of my misfortune until, my brother- 
in-law having thought proper to 
die, as well as every one else be- 
longing to me, I was summoned 
over to Ireland to attend his fune- 
ral. Now at the time of his death 
he and my sister were living in a 
God-forsaken little place called 
Courtmacksherry. I remember 
quite well when I first heard that 
they were going there, as he was 
in the service and I knew of Pon- 
dicherry, I looked on the map 
of India for it; and in addition to 
its remoteness and other draw- 
backs, as I had to go over in No- 
vember, it was so perpetually en- 
shrouded in gloom, mists, and 
fogs, that though I spent five weeks 
in the green isle I can truly say I 
never actually saw it, and the con- 
clusion I came to was that Ireland 
was a very pleasant country indeed 
to live out of. But then I owed the 
climate a deep grudge, for it played 
Old Harry with my lungs, and 
made me so ill that when I got 
back to London I was ordered off 
at once to the south of France. 

This was startling and by no 
means pleasant. But though I at 
first felt that it would be better to 
die at home than live abroad, on 
second thoughts I decided that, 
after all, life was sweet, and as I 
had by no means exhausted it yet, 
I would not only do as I was bid- 
den, but start as soon as possible 
too. I, however, had to return to 
Blackgang for my effects, where I 
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found aunt Jane still in the enjoy- 
ment of her bad health, and hay- 
ing got her to furnish me with 
Maida’s address—she was out of 
town when I was passing through— 
I telegraphed to her to come down, 
even if it were but for a day, add- 
ing that I was very ill, and about 
to leave England for a long and 
indefinite period. 

Thissummonsshe obeyedat once; 
and when she came into the room 
where I was lying—it was one of 
those charming little sitting-rooms 
at the back of the hotel which look 
rightdown on the sea—and saw how 
worn and wasted I had become, 
the colour fled from her cheek and 
the light faded from her eye ; and 
though she knelt down beside the 
couch and took my hand, she 
seemed quite unable to utter a 
word. 

‘It was very good of you to 
come, Maida,’ I said, ‘but I felt 
sure that you would ; and you know 
I could not go without seeing you 
once more, for in all probability 
we shall never meet again in this 
world.’ 

*O Amory, it’s unkind, it’s cruel 
of you to say that; and I think, 
if you knew what pain it gives me, 
you wouldn’t. I know of course 
that I have had to live all my life 
without you—that was your fault, 
though, and not mine—but now I 
feel that the world would not have 
the least charm for me if you were 
not in it.’ 

‘Do you indeed feel that, 
Maida?’ I asked, starting up, and 
hardly able to believe the evidence 
of my senses as I listened to this 
acknowledgment. 

‘I do indeed,’ she said. ‘It’s 
not likely that I would say what I 
didn’t mean at such a time.’ 

‘Then, in Heaven’s name, why 
did you not tell me_ before?’ 
I said. ‘Think of all you might 
have spared ine; for I know that 
a great deal of my illness has been 
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caused by what I have suffered 
since you rejected me. Now, of 
course, it’s too late; my doom is 
sealed, and I must die as I have 
lived, alone; but it is you who 
have been cruel, Maida, and 
not I.’ 

Instead of replying to this, how- 
ever, she bent her head until her 
face rested on the hand she still 
held in her own; and as she did 
so I felt something very like a tear 
trickling through my fingers. After 
that it was all over with me, for no 
man can withstand the irresistible 
logic of a tear, provided it be shed 
by the woman he loves. And at 
that moment I was conquered— 
fully and entirely conquered. Gone 
were all the coldness and impene- 
trable reserve of years, vanished 
the stubborn pride which had spoilt 
my whole life, and even up to the 
present had held such a sway over 
me; and drawing the kneeling 
figure still closer to me, I whis- 
pered, in a tone which faltered in 
spite of my most strenuous efforts 
to keep calm and composed, 

* Maida, I ove you! “Like” was 
not the word I ought to have used 
that night; but I was too proud 
even then to reveal the whole truth, 
and acknowledge that you have 
crept into my co/d heart—cold no 
longer, but now, when it’s too late 
and my life is nearly over, filled 
with a love for you as deep and 
ardent as even you could desire.’ 

‘ Why should it be too late, dear 
Amo?’ she cried, raising her head 
and fixing her eyes inquiringly on 
my face as she spoke. ‘If you 
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indeed ove me you shall not go 
abroad alone. J will bear you 
company, not only in your journey, 
but for the journey of life, if you 
like ; and in the care that I shall 
take of you I do not despair of 
your getting better too. May I 
go ?—will you let me?” 

Might she?—would I let her? 
Would I accept my heart’s desire 
when it was offered me? Yes, I 
should rather think I would. But 
I need not tell you what I said in 
reply. I will only say that my 
answer was spoken on her lips— 
the feat, though difficult, is by no 
means impossible—and then, as 
we sat together that day, talking of 
the past and the curious chain of 
circumstances which had brought 
us together at Blackgang after so 
many years of separation, although 
the retrospect was saddening and 
the future cloudy and uncertain, 
hope triumphed over despair; and 
in the fullness of our present joy we 
both came to the conclusion that 
autumnal love is, after all, much 
stronger and deeper, and more of 
a reality, than the evanescent dream 
which comes in spring. 


Several weeks have gone bysince 
that happy day; and I must add a 
line to say that, though still ailing 
and still under sentence of expa- 
triation, my new-found happiness 
has already had a most favourable 
effect on my health; and banish- 
ment no longer has any terrors for 
me, as, before I enter on it, I am 
to exchange single for double 
blessedness. 








THE END. 


—_——~— 


THE course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great gray sea ; 
The acorn, for ever and ever, 
Strives upward to the tree ; 
The rainbow the sky adorning 
Shines promise through the storm ; 
The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight gloom will form ; 
By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be ; 
And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to me. 


Then though the path may be dreary, 
Look onward to the goal ; 

Though the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspire the soul. 

Seek the right, though the wrong be tempting ; 
Speak truth at any cost : 

Vain is all weak exempting 
When once that gem is lost. 

Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain or ambushed foes : 

Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close. 


The heavy clouds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the light ; 
Through the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height ; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure ; 
And Time gives his fullest measure 
To the workers who endure ; 
And the Word that no lore has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied ; 
For we know that when we ‘ awaken’ 
We shall be ‘ satisfied.’ 
S., K, PHILLIPS. 





